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PREFACE 


A new edition of this work needs no iipoloi^y as 
the constant demand for it shows that it is fnllillinj^ 
a want which does not diminish with siicceedinj^ 
.generations. 

The work is kept to a great extent in the original 
style of the author, but a great deal of repetition is 
eliminated, and the book made more compact. Many 
of the ciiiotations which are apt and instructing, and 
without which the work would lose much of its 
originality, have been retained. 

The instruction in this work is intended to guide the 
lay reader, and not to act as a substitute for medical 
attendance when such can be readily obtained, iind the 
chapters for the guidance of the lay reader on labour 
and the care of the lying-in woman, are not intended 
to t.’ike the place of the medical man, but in an 
emergency to place as clearly as possible before the 
lay person the methods whereby danger may be 
averted. 



The methods of resuscitating! the new-born have 
been amplified ; the subjects of treatment and diet 
have been revised and broiij^ht into line with modern 
views, and a section on sexual hyj^iene has been 
added. 

ST4NLEY DODD, 

1914. 
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ADVICE To A WIFE. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 


si g(H)d tvije is heaven's fasiy best to wan—hh angel 
and vdnister of graces innumerable—his gem of many 
ririties—his casket 0^/' jewels:—her voice is sweet music — 
her smiles^ his brightest day—her kiss, the gttardian of his 
innocence—her €trms, the pale vf his sajely, the balm of his 
hiUtlth, the balsam of his life—her industty, his surest 
Wealth—her eammny, his safest stetvard — hei' lips, his 
faithful counsellors—her bosom, the softest pillow of his 
cares—and her prayers, the ablest admwate if Heavens 
blessings on his head. —Jehemv 'J'avloh. 

A guardian angel o'er his life presiding 
Doubling his pleasures and his cares dividing. 

UuGEHS 

Of earthly girnds the best is a gowl tyfe; 

A bad, the bitterest curse of human I'fe. 

SiMoMfies. 

It may be well—before I enter on th '2 subjects 
of menstruation, pregnancy, labour, and suckling— 
to offei: a few preliminary observations, especially 
addressed to a Young Wife. 

My subject is Health—the care, the restoration, 
and the^ preservation of health—one of the most 

A 
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momentous themes that can be brought before a 
human being, one that should engross much of our 
time and of our attention, and one that unless it 
be properly inquired into and attended to, cannot 
be secured. 'J'hc human frame is, as every one 
knows, constantly liable to be out of order; it 
would be strange, indeed, if a beautiful and com¬ 
plex instrument like the human body were not oc¬ 
casionally out of tune - 

“ Straiij^c that a harp i)t thousand slnngs 
Should keep in tunc so long." Wntts. 

'i'he adviccj I am about to offer to my fair reader 
is of the. greatest importance, and demands her' 
deepest attention. How many wives arc there with 
broken health, with feeble constitutions, and with 
childless homes! Their number is legion! It is 
painful to contemplate that in our country there 
are so many unhealthy wives. There must surely 
be numerous causes for such a state of things! A 
woiiiian, born with every perfection, be Ifull of 
bodily infirmities! It was ordained by the Almighty 
that wives should be fruitful and multiply! Surely 
there must be something wrong in the present 
system if they do not do so! In the following 
|)agcs it will be my object to point out many of the 
(.aiisesof so much ill-health among wives—ill-health 
that sometimes leads to barrenness—and to suggest 
remedic-s both for the prevention ^nd for the cure of 
such conditions. 
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It is an astounding and lamentable fact that 
about one out of ten—that ten per cent, of all tjie 
wives of England are barren—arc childless! It is 
possible that some of this ten per cent, might be 
made fruitful, provided a more judicious plan of 
procedure than is at present pursued were adopted. 
My anxious endeavours, in the following pages, will 
be to point out remedies for the ^jvil, and to lay 
down rules—rules which, I hope, my fair reader 
will strenuously follow. 

My theme, then, is Health—the Health of Wives 
—and the object I shall constantly have in view 
will be the best means both of preserving it and 
of restoring it .when lost. By making a wife strong, 
she will not only, in the majority of cases be 
made fruitful, but capable of bringing ^healthy 
children into the world. This latter inducement is 
of great importance; for puny children arc not only 
an anxiety to their parents, but a misery to them¬ 
selves', and a trouble to all around! Besides, it 
is th(* children of England that are to be her future 
men and women™ her glory and her greatness! 
How desirable it is, then, that her children should 
be hardy and strong. 

A wife may be likened to a fruit-tree, a child 
to its fruit. .Wc all know that it is as impossible to 
have fine fruit from an unhealthy tree as to have 
a fine child from an unhealthy mother. In the one 
case, the tree either does not bear fruit at all—is 
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barren, or it bears under-sized, tasteless fruit—fruit 
Avhich often cither injmaturely drops from the tree,* 
oil if plucked from the tree, is useless; in the other 
case, the wife cither docs not bear children—she 
is barren, or she has frequent miscarriages, “ un¬ 
timely fruit”—or she bears puny, sickly children, 
%yho often cither drop into an early giave, or, if 
they live, probably drag out a miserable existence. 
As a rule /you may as well expect “ to gather grapes 

* TIic weakest kind of fruit ” 

Drops earliest to the ground.”— Stiiikesf>ettre. 

of thorns or figs of thistles,” as healthy children 
from unhealthy parents! Unhealthy parents, then, 
often have unhealthy children; this should deter 
both man and woman so circumstanced from 
marrying. There arc numerous other complaints 
besides consumption and insanity, inherited and 
propagated by parents. It is a fearful responsibility 
both to mt n and women, if they be not healthy, to 
marry. 'I’lie result must, as a matter of course, 
be misery! IIow many a poor unfortunate child 
may, with anguish of soul, truly exclaim, ” Behold, 
1 was shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my 
mother conceived me !”—Ths Psalms. 

If a wife is to be healthy and strong, she must 
use the means—she must sow the seeds of health 
before she can reap a full harvest of health; 
health will not come by rrterely wishing for it. The 
means are not always at first pleasant; but, like 
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many other things, habit makes them so. Early 
retiring to rest and early rising, for instance, arc 
not agreeable to the lazy or to those fond of bed; 
but they are an assistance to sound health, and are 
in the end a pleasure. Exercise is troublesome 
to 'the indolent; but no woman can be really strong 
without it, and exercise becomes, after a time, a 
pastime. Thorough ablution of the whole body is 
distasteful to ^ne not accustomed to much washing 
—to one labouring under a kind of hydrophobia; 
but there is no perfect health without the daily 
cleansing of the whole skin, and after a short 
period,^ thorough ablution becomes a luxury. But 
all these processes entail trouble. True; is anything 
in this world to be done without trouble ? and is 
not the hcquisition of precious health worth trouble ? 
Yes;, it is .worth more than all our other acquisitions 
put together! Life without health is a burden; 
life with health is a joy and gladness! Up, then, 
and arouse yourself, and be doing; for life is no 
child’s play— 

" Life iH real ! life is earnest."— 

No time is to be lost if you wish to be well, to be 
St mother, and to be a mother of healthy children. 
I'he misfortune of it is, many ladies are more 
than half-a-slecp, and are not aroused to danger 
until danger stares them in the face: when danger 
does show itself, they are like a startled hare— 
full of fears; they are not cognisant of ill-heaUh 
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slowly creeping upon them, until, in too many 
cases, the time is gone by for relief, and ill-health 
has become confirmed—has become a part and 
parcel of themselves; they do not lock the stable 
until the steed be stolen; they do not use the 
means until the means arc of no avail— 

“ A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 

Ixiok on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 

Fail not for sorrow, falter pot for sin, 

Hut onward, upward, till the j*oal ye win.” 

F. A. Kemble. 

Idleness is the mother of many diseases; she 
breeds! them, fi^'ds them, and fosters them. Idle¬ 
ness makes people miserable. I have heard a 
young girl, surrounded with every luxury, bemoan 
her lot, and complain that she was most unhappy 
in consequenoe of not having anything to do, and 
wha wished that she had been a servant, so that 
she might have been obliged to work for her living. 
Idleness is certainly the hardest work in the world. 

It frequently happens that a lady, surrounded 
with every luxury and every comfort, drags out 
a miserable existence; she cannot say that she 
ever; even for Ji single day, really feels well and 
strong. 

If a person be in perfect health, the very act 
of living is itself true happiness and thorough 
enjoyttnehl, the greatest this world can ever bestow. 
How* needful it therefore is that all necessary in- 
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struction should be imparted to every Young Wife, 
and that proper means should, in every way, be 
used to ensure health! 

The judicious spending of the first year of 
married life is of the greatest importance in the 
making and in the strengthening of a wife’s con¬ 
stitution, and in preparing her for having a family. 
How sad it is then, that it is the hrst twelve 
months which, as a rule, are especially chosen to 
mar and rum her own health, and perhaps to make 
her childless I The present fashionable system of 
spending the first few months of married life in a 
round of visiting, of late hours, and in close and 
heated rooms, calls loudly for a change. How 
many valuable lives have been sacrificed to such 
a custom! How many miscarriages, premature 
births, and still-born children, have resulted there¬ 
from I How mUiny homes have been made child¬ 
less—desolate—by it I Time it is that common 
sense should take the place of such folly I The 
present system is bad, is rotten to the core, and 
is fraught with the greatest danger to human life 
and human happiness. How often a lady, during 
the firalt year of her wifehood, is sgadding out 
night after night- one evening to a dinner party, 
the. next night to private theatricals, the third to 
an evening party,* the fourth to the theatre, the 
hftli to a ball, the sixth to a concert, until, in 
some cases, every night is consumed in this way 
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—coming home frequently in the small hours df 
the morning, through damp or fog, or rain or 
snow, Hushed ^nd excited, too tired until the 
morning to sleep, when she should be up, out, 
and about. When the morning dawns she falls 
inioi a heavy, unrefreshing slumber, and wakes not 
until noon, tired and unfit for the duties of the 
day! Ni'glij: after night -crowded rooms, carbonic 
acid gas, late hours, wine, “ bridge,” and excite¬ 
ment are her portion. As long as such a plan 
is adopted the preacher prcacheth but in vain. 
Night after night, week after week, month after 
month, this game is carried on, until at length either 
an illness or broken health supervenes. Surely 
llicsc aix; not the best means to ensure health 
and a family, and healthy progeny! The fact 
IS, a wife nowadays is too artificial; she lives on 
cxcitciment ;<* it is like drinking no wine but cham¬ 
pagne, and like champagne taken in excess, it 
soon plays sad havoc with her constitution. The 
pure and exquisite enjoyments of nature arc with 
her too commonplace, tame, low, and vulgar. 
How little docs such a wife know of the domestic 
happiness so graphically and sweetly described 
by that poet of the affections, Cowper— 

“ j^^'iresidc cnjdyinciils. Iiuinc>bnrn happiness 
And all the coinfcr'ts that the lowly roof 
or undisturlVd retircincMit, and the hours 
Of long iinintcrniplcd evening, know." 
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A fashionable lady might say, “ I cannot give 
up fashionable amusements! I must enjoy myself 
as others do; I might as well be out of the 
world as out of the fashion.” To such a one 
I reply, ” I myself am not a fashionist—it is not 
in my line; and as in the following pages I 
have to icU some plain un\arnished truths, my 
advice to. you is, close this book at once, and 
read noi more of ir, as such a work as this 
cannoi lx? of the slightest use to you, however 
it might be to one who values health ‘ as a jewel 
of great price ’—as one of her most precious 
earthly possessions.” .Really the subject is assum¬ 
ing such! a serious aspect that it behoves a medical 
man to speak out plainly and unreservedly, and 
to call things by their right names. Fashion is 
oflentiines but another name for suicide, and for 
baby-slaughter—for ^ nlassacre of the innocents! ” 
Heaven help the poor unfortunate little child whose 
mother is ci votary of fashion, who spends her 
time in a round and whirl of fashionable life, and 
leaves her child to the tender mercies of servants, 
who ” gang their ain giait,” and leave their little 
charge to do the same. Such a mother is more 
unnatural than' a wild beast; for a wild beast, as 
a rule, is gentle, lender, and attentive to its off¬ 
spring. scarcely ever for a moment allowing its 
young to be out of its sight. Truly, fashionable 
life deadens^ the feelings and affections. I am 
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quite aware that what I have just now written 
wtII, by mlany fashionable ladies, be pooh-poohed, 
and he passed by as “ the idle wind." They 
love their pfeasuros far above either their own or 
their children's health, and will not allow anythinf?, 
however precious, to interfere with them; but still 
I have confidence that many of my judicious 
readers will see the truth and justness of my 
remarks, and will profit by them. 

A French poet once sung that a house without 
a child is like a garden without a flower, or like 
a cage without a bird. The love of offspring is 
one of 'the strongest instincts implanted in woman; 
there is nothing that will compensate for the w'ant 
of children. A wife yearns for them; they are 
as necessary to her happine.ss as the food she 
eats, and as the air she breathes. If this be true 
—which. I think, cannot be gainsaid—how im¬ 
portant is our subject - one of the most important 
that can in this world engage one's attention, re¬ 
quiring deep consideration and earnest study. 

The first year of a married woman’s life may 
determine whether, for the. remainder of her exist¬ 
ence, she shall be healthy and strong, or shall bei 
(h'licatc and weak; whether she shall be the mother 
of fine, healthy children, or - if, indeed, she be a 
mother ^'lt all—of sickly, undersized offspring— 


" norii but to weep, and destined to sustain 
A youth of wretchedness, an age of pain"--I?<.>rc<v. 
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If she be not a parent, her mission in life will 
be only half performed, and she will be robbed of 
the greatest happiness this world can afford. The 
delight of a mother, on first calling a child her 
own, is exquisite, and is beautifully expressed in 
the following lines 

' '* He was iny aiii, and dear to inc 

As the hcatht'i'-bcll to the Imney-bce. 

Or the braird to the uiomilaiii hare."-HVr</s. 


. J should recommend a young wife to remember 
the momentous mission she has to fulfil; to ponder 
on the importance of bringing healthy children 
into the world; to bear in mind the high duties 
.that she owes herself, her husband, her (hildrcn, 
and society; to consider wcfl the value of health. 
“ I'he first wealth,” says Emerson, “ is health ” ; 
and never to forget that “ life has its duties ever,” 
Douglas Jerrold, 

If she has not been in the habit of doing 
so before marriage, a young married lady ought 
at once to commence taking regular and systematic' 
oitt-door exeycisCf which might be done without in 
the least interfering with her household duties. 
There are few things more conducive to health 
than walking exercise; and one advantage of 
our cliiTEcite is, that there arc but few days in the 
year in which at some period of the day it might 
not be taken. Exercise should always be taken 
irf’ pure air. The more exercise you take, the 
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more air you inhale, therefore the more important is 
it that the air should be pure. Indeed inhalations 
of pure air cleanse the air cells of the lungs and 
oxygenate the blood. Walking—I mean a walk, 
not a stroll—is a glorious exercise: it expands the 
chest and throws back the shoulders; it sJrengthens 
the muscles; it promotes digestion, making a 
person digest almost any kind of food; it tends 
to open the bowels, and is better than any ai>eri€nt 
pill ever invented; it clears the complexion, giving 
roses to the cheeks, and brilliancy to the eyes, and, 
iin j)oint of fact, is one of the greatest beautihers in 
the world. It exhilarates the spirits like a glass 
of champagne, but, unlike champagne, it never 
leaves a headache behind. If ladies would walk 
more than they do, there would be fcw'cr 
lackadaisical, useless, ^complaining wives than therey 
arc at present; and instead of having a race of 
puny children, we should have a race of giants. 
.Walking exercise is worthy of all commendation, 
and is indispensable to contentment, health, 
strength and comeliness. Of course, if a lady be prog- 
•naiit,' walking must then be cautiously pursued;, 
but still walking in moderation is even then ab¬ 
solutely necessary, and tends to keep off many 
of the wretchedly depressing symptoms, often, 
especially in. a first pregnancy, accompanying that 
state. I am quite sur.: that there is nothing more 
conducive to health than the wearing out of lots of 
shoe-leather, and leather is cheaper than physic. 
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Walking is.even more necessary in the winter 
than in the summer. If the day be cold, and the 
roads be dirty, provided it be dry al)ove, I 
should advise my fair reader to put on thick boots 
and warm clothing, and to brave the .weather. Even 
if there be a little rain and much wind, if she be 
well wrapiKid up, neither the rain nor the wind will 
harm her. A little .sprinkling of rain, provided the 
rules of health be folIr»w'ed, will not give her cold. 
Much wind will not blow her away. She must, 
if she wishes to be strong, light aglainst it; the 
conflict will bring the colour to her cheek and 
beauty to her eye. 

Moreover, there is jiot a greater beaiuilicr in the 
world than fresh air and exercise: a lady who 
lives half her time in the oi^cn air -in Chnl’s 
sunshine—and who takes * plenty of exercise, has 
generally a clear and beautiful complexion - 

“ She looks as dear 

.\s iiioniiii^ roses newly washed with dew." 

Shiikf spent c. 

Do not let me be misunderstood: I am not advo¬ 
cating that a delicate lady, unaccustomed to exer¬ 
cise, should at once lake violent and long-continued 
exercise. Certainly not! Let a delicate lady 
learn to take exercise, as a young child would 
learn to walk—by degrees; let her creep, and 
then go; let her gradually increase her exercise, 
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and jet her do nothing cither rashly pr unadvisedly. 
Jf a child attempted to run before he could walk, 
he would stumble and fall. A delicate lady re¬ 
quires just as much care in the training to take 
c.Kercisc! as a child does in the learning to walk; 
but e.vercise must be K'arncd and must be practised 
if a lady, or anyone else, is to be healthy and 
strong. Fortunately, iii this our day, the im¬ 
portance of exercise as a means of health is 
better understood than formerly. Standing is not 
exercise. It sjxills fatigue. The human body is 
not so constructed as to adapt it to standing. 
I.ong-contiiuied standing gi\'cs rises to congestion 
in the veins of the legs, and thus prepares the way 
for varicose v,cins. Loitering about, therefore, and 
standing arc things to avoid. Nature points out 
this fact by providing . birds who stand, such as 
herons, ibis, and ostriches, with long legs devoid 
of muscles and blood-vessels. They consist al¬ 
most entirely of bone, tendon and sinews. 

Silting over the fire all day will make lier 
chilly, nervous, dysj>eptic, dispirited. It will 
cause her to be more chilly, and thus will make 
her more susceptible of catching cold; and it 
will frequently produce chilblains. If she be cold, 
the constant sitting over the fire will only warm . 
]ier for the time, and will make her feel more 
starved when she leaves it. 

There is nothing like a long walk to warm the 
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body nnd to make the blood course merrily 
through the blood vessels. I consider it to be 
ti great misfortune that some of my fair country* 
women do not use their legs more, and their 
carriages less. Walking, although' it is the primary 
and iK'rhaps the most health-giving of all exercises, 
is nowadays by no micans the only resource bn* 
women. Bicycling, horse-riding, tennis, goff, and 
for young women cricket and hockey, deservedly 
hold a high position, and arc every year becoming 
more popular. Swimming, rowing, and punting 
are also most useful adjuncts to the athletic train¬ 
ing of women. 

The dangers to avoid in bicycling are riding too 
fast, and too far, aiul too much up-hill. H<*re the 
Italian adage, ** chi va piano^ va sano^echi va siatiOt 
va lontanOf" is the key to the situation, (lently 
docs it. Pins fait doweuy que violeme. With this 
proviso, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
bicycle is a source of health and pleasure to 
thousands. 

Of lawn tennis the same principle holds good 
as in bicycling—take things easily; a lady should 
so play as not to exhaust herself. 

Golf is a perfect game for women; here they can 
walk at their own pace, in fresh air. At golf they 
may ’* drive ” as they like, no harm results. Their 
lungs are filled with fresh air, their shoulders ex¬ 
panded. They tread lightly the verdant pasture 
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land. Nothing in the* way of healthful exv'rcise, 
iiK'ited by an object in view, is to compare with 
golf. 

Horse-riding is a splendid form of exercise. 
Unfortunately it is beyond the means of the 
majority of women in this country. It has been 
Slated that much horse, or bicycle riding tends to 
*prf)long labour, by making tlVe lower part of the 
passage through which the cfiild has to pass more 
rigid and unyielding. But even if this be true, 
the evil effects arc very trifling as <'ompared with 
the immense benefits conferred on the general 
health. 

Motoring is an excellent way of getting fresh 
nir, but it can never be a substitute for exen ise, 
except, perhaps, when the lady acts as her own 
driver. 

Ibifortunately this is an age of luxury. Every¬ 
thing is artificial, and disease and weakness, and 
even barrenness, bfllow as a matter of course. 
In jiroof of my assertion that this is an age of 
luxury, look at the present sumptuous style of 
living: carriages and motor-cars rolling about in 
every direction; dining-tables groaning under the 
weight of rich dinners, and expensive wines flow¬ 
ing like water; grand dresses sweeping the streets 
almost doing away with the necessity for scavengers. 
I say, £ldvisedly, streets, for green fields are unfortunately 
all too seldom visited by some ladies of fashion. 
We are almost in extravagance rivalling ancient 
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Rome, just before luxury sapi^ed her strength and 
laid her in ruins! 

If a lady has to travel half a mile she must 
have her carriage or motor-car. Strange infatua¬ 
tion! Is she not'aware that she has hundreds of 
muscles that want exercising? that she has lungs 
that require expanding ? that she has nerves that 
demand bracing? that she has blood that needs 
circulating? And how does she think that the 
muscles can be exercised, that the lungs ran be 
expanded, that the nerves can be braced, and that 
the blood can be properly circulated, unless these 
are all made to perform their proper functions 
by an abundance of exercise? It is utterly im¬ 
possible! 

Does she desire to be strong? Then let her 
take exercise! Does she hope to retain her bloom 
and her youthful appearance, and still to look 
charming in the ayes of her husband ? Then let 
her take exercise! Docs she wish to banish 
nervousness and low spirits? Then let her take 
exercise! There is nothing standing still in Nature 
—if it were, creation would languish and die! 

There is a perpetual motion! And so must we 
be constantly employed, when not asleep, if wc are 
to be healthy and strong! Nature will not be 
trifled \vnth; these are her laws—immutable and 
unchangeable, and we cannot infringe them with 
impunity. 
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If a newly-married woman be delicate, as un¬ 
fortunately, too many are, she may be made to 
bear exercise well, provided she begin by taking 

■a short walk at first—be it ever so short- and bv 

0 

gradually increasing it, until she be able to take 
a tolerably long one. She might find it irksome 
at the beginning, and might be inclined to give it 
up in despair; but if she value her health and 
happiness, let me urge her to persevere, and she 
may depend upon it that she will be amply re¬ 
warded for her trouble. And this is true of the 
other forms of exercise already mentioned—golf, 
bicycling, etc. 

A delicate lady fref|ucnlly romj)lains of cold 
feet. She often has neither sufficient food nor 
sufficient exercise to keep them warm. Exercise 
and plenty of nourishment are the best remedies 
she can use to warm them. If they be cold before 
retiring tu rest- a fre(|uent cause of keeping her 
awake—let her walk briskly for half an hour before 
undressing for the night, about the hall, or the 
landing, or a large room; or, what is better still, 
lot her have a dance with her husband, or a romp 
with her children, if she have any.' On a cold 
winter’s evening it is much better to be taking 
gimtlc exercise round a billiard table than sitting in 
front of a fire, or playing " bridge." 

Cold feet generally i.idicatc a sluggish circulation. 
In addition to what has been advised, iet me .sug- 
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g€st a ycry easy and grateful remedy. With cold 
feet there is a cold i>erspiration. Now this per¬ 
spiration damps the stockings and shoes worn. The 
feet arc, .as it were, in a constant cold bath. They 
cannot get w'arm. You may burn them and the 
shoes by 'almost putting them into the fire, but you 
will not warm them. Well, the remedy is this 
—wear woollen stockings or silk stockings, and 
change them twice a day, hanging up the disused 
pair to dry, and putting on a dry, warm pair instead. 
The same must be done with the shoes or boots 
that may be worn. 

it slibuld be a rule that ladies who have cold 
feet should never wear patent leather shoes or 
boots. Tlwr reason for this is that as the damp¬ 
ness from the feet cannot pass through tlie pre¬ 
pared leather- it does fairly well through ordinary 
leather—the cold moisture is |K:nt up, and this 
adds to previous troubles. 

One reason why my fair countrywomen take 
so much opening medicine is the want of e.xcrcise. 
How truly it has been said that “ physic, for the 
most part, is nothing else than the substitute of 
exercise or tern iterance.” I consider it to be a 
grievous misfortune for any one—man, woman, or 
child—who cannot, .without the frequent taking 
of physic, keep their bowels regular. When such 
is the case there is something wrong, very wrong, 
about her system and about her proceedings, and 
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»iJie sooner the matter is enquired into, and altered 
the better. The necessity of a constant swallowing 
of opening medicine is a proof of chronic ill-health, 
land will in time, injure her constitution beyond 
remedy. I cannot speak too strongly on this sub¬ 
ject. I have, in my professional experience seen 
so much mischief and misery caused by the fre- 
ijuent swallowing of opening pills, that I should 
not be doing my duty if J did not raise my voice 
against the bad practice. Why, many ladies make 
it a rule, during the whole of their lives, -to take 
opening pills two or three times a week! The 
bowels, they say, will not act without them; but 
1 maintain that if they would resolutely refrain from 
swallowing them, and adopt the rules of health laid 
down ill these 'pages, they would often be able 
altogether to dispense with them, to their great 
benefit and delectation. But then the rules of 
health require trouble and perseverance (and what 
that i« Worth having docs not!), while the swallow¬ 
ing of a couple of pills can be done quickly, and 
with very little trouble; but although the frequent 
taking of pills giv^es at the time but little trouble, 
they Cause much trouble afterwards I Look, then, 
the result of each system, and decide accord¬ 
ingly 1 I't has been said that “ gluttony kills more 
than the sword ” ; my conviction is, that the con¬ 
stant taking of opening medicine kills more than 
gluttony and the sword combined I The abuse of 
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aperients is one of the crying evils of the day, 
and who so proper iis a medical man to raise his 
voice to suppress, or at all events to lessen, the 
evil ? The law lof hatiire is, that relief of the bowels 
should be as regular a habit as the daily course of 
the earth round the sun. Neglect of this law is 
sure to entail general disorder. 

Jf a lady be costive, and is in consequence in¬ 
clined to take a dose of physic, let me advise 
her to take instead a long walk, which will, in the 
majority of cases, do her much more good. If 
rtMjuiring repetition, the one is far more agreeable, 
and the effects much more likely to be lasting than 
ithe other. Exercise, I am quiti sure, as a rule, 
is in the long run much more effectual and bene- 
licial, and agreeable than opening physic! 

A newly-married wife ought to be cautious in the 
taking' of horse-exercise, or of any other form of 
violent exercise. As long as she be not pregnant, 
horsc-exercise is very beneficial to health, and is a 
great enjoyment; but the moment symptoms of 
pregnancy develop themselves she must instantly 
give it up, or it may cause her to miscarry. 

Let her breathe the pure air of heaven, rather 
than the close contaminated air either of an as¬ 
sembly or of a concert room. The air of an 
assembly or 'of a concert room is contaminated with 
carbonic acid gias. The breath of numbers of 
persons; gives off carbonic acid gas, which gas is 
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highly puisoiious, unless the ventilation be good. 
The truth of this assertion is patent to every 
one' who will observe the effects that a large as¬ 
sembly has on the system when the ventilation is 
inadequate; the headache, the oppression, the con¬ 
fusion of ideas, the loss of ap|>etite, the tired 
feeling, followed by a restless night—all tell a talc, 
and loudly proclaim tliat neither such an assembly, 
■nor concert room,! is a fit place for a youngs wife 
desirous of having a family. 

Let a young married lady attend well to the 
venitlation of her house. She may deiiend 
upon it lliat ventilation, thorough ventilation, will 
jjrove one of the best friends she has in the world. 
Let her give directions to her servant to have 
early every morning every window in the house 
opened. For vx?ntilation open your windows both 
at lop and bottom. The fresh air rushes in be¬ 
low while the foul air escai>es above. This opening 
of the window, top and bottom, of course applies 
only to the rooms that are unoccupied', in an 
occupied room in warm weather, the upper 
sash should be o|x;ned. .When the upper sash of 
a window is opened the ventilation is generally 
efficient. 

Let her give orders that every chimney in the 
Ihousc be unstopped; and let her sec for herself^ 
that hi:r orders havv^ been obeyed; for servants, 
if they ha,ve the chance, will stop up chimneys, as 
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they arc fully aware that dust and dirt will come 
down, chimneys, and that it will give them a 
little extra work to do. But the mistress has to 
see to the health of herself and of her household, 
which is of far more consequence than either a 
little dirt or extra work for her servants. Let 
every young wife remember that she requires just 

t 

as much pure air in the night as in the day; 
and jf she does not have it, her sleep will neither 
refresh liter nor strengthen her, but that she will 
rise in the morning more weary than on the pre¬ 
vious night when she retired to rest. 

The way then to make a house healthy, and to 

keep off disease, is by thorough venttlaiion — by 

•/ 

allowing- A current of air, both by day and night, 
to constantly enter and*j6 sweep through the house, 
and every room of thc?%ouse. Do not be afraid of 
open windows. Fortunately, the necessity for opert 
windows and fresh air is better understood in this 
country now than formerly, except, perhaps, by the 
lower classes. 

Cold air is frequently looked upon as an enemy, in- 
.stead of being contemplated, as, what it really is to a 
healthy person, a friend. The effect of cold upon 
the stomach is well exemplified in a walk, in frosty 
weather, producing an appetite. 

Hot and close rooms, soft cushions, and luxuri¬ 
ous couches must be eschewed. I have somewhere 
read, that if a fine, healthy whelp of the bull-dog 
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species were fed upon chicken, rice, and delicacias, 
and made to lie upon soft cushions, and if, for 
some months, he were shut up in a clos§ room, 
when he grew up he would become ifiheftlthy, 
weak, and spiritless. So it is with a young mar¬ 
ried woman; the more she indulges, the more un¬ 
healthy, weak, and inanimate she l>e<:»jmes—unfit to 
jx'rform the duties of a wife, and the offices of a 
mother, if, indeed, she ever be a mother. 

Rich and luxurious ladies arc less likely to be 
blessed with a family than poor and hard-worked 
women. But if the hard-worked be poor in this 
world’s goods, they are often rich in children, 
and “ children Kirc a poorj^ man’s riches.” Here 
is, with a vengeance, coijgj;>ensation! Compensa¬ 
tion usually deals very Tfolly both to man and 
womankind. For instance,Tfc'hes and childlessness, 
poverty and children, lazmess and disease, hard 
work and health, a hard-earned . crust and con¬ 
tentment, a. gilded chamber and discontent - 

Tht“<5e arc* ofttimes wedded as man and wife 

And linked together, hand in hand, throii}>h life*. 

Riches seldom bring health, contentment, many 
children, or happiness; they more frequently cause 
di.sea*<c, discontent, childlessness, and* hiisery. 

Sterility, or barrenness, results in a large number 
of cases from disorder of the ttromb. Sometimes 
a simplse surgical operation will cure, such sterility, 
and this is particularly likely to ’be thtJ ^xyise 
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when the monthly periods arc accompanied by 

severe pain. It is grievous to contemplate that 

oftentimes a lady, with every other iv-mporal good, 

is de^ciel:t of two earthly blessings—health and 

children; and still more lamentable, when we know 

that this frequently ari^s from her own seeking, that 

they are withheld from her in consequence of her 

being a votary of fashion. Many of the ladies of 

the present day, too, if they do bear children, arc, 

from delicacy of constitution, quite unable to sucklq 

them. Should such things be ? But why, it might 

be asked, speak so strongly and make so much fuss 

about it? Because the disease has become des- 

% 

perate, and delays ard^dAi|geruus—because children 
among the higher ranksn^l^rc becoming fewer and 
far between. Who so ^oper as a medical man 
to raise his voice no. pro^im the facts, the causes, 
and the treatment? T respectfully inquire of my 


fair reader, is fashion a wife’s mission ? 


If it be 


not, what is her mission? I myself have an idea 


—a very ancient and an almost obsolete one--that 
the mission of, a wife is a glorious mission, 
far reniov'cd from fashion, from frivolity, and from 


folly. A fashionable wife, after a fashionable 
reason, is frequently hysterical and excitable, and 
therefore exhaustedj she is more dead than alive, 
and is obliged ‘to fly to the country and dose her¬ 
self with quinine to recruit her wasted energies 
or Id *undergo a “ rest cure.” Is such a wife as 
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• this likely to become a joyful mother of children? 

« 

1 trow nut. Her time is taken up between pleasure 
and excitement to make herself ill, and nursing 
to make herself well in order that sh^ niay, at 
the earliest possible moment, again return to her 
fashionable pursuits', which have with her becoms 
like drinking in excess, a necessity. Indeed, a 
fiashionable life is a species of intoxication. More¬ 
over, wine-drinking in excess and a fashionable life 
arc often joined together. 

While the poor, then, have usually an abundance 
of children, the rich have, as a rule, but few 
children. How very seldom we hear of a rich 
lady hav'ing three at a birth? It occasionally hap¬ 
pens that a woman has even four or five at a 
birth. A case of this fatter kind occurred in 
Wales:—“A woman living on the properly of Sir 
Watkins W. Wynn presented her husband, a lab¬ 
ourer, vith five children at a birth. The Queen 
sent her £ 7 . Twice she has had three at a birth, 
all of whom have lived. A' Welsh correspondent 
tells us the poor woman has twenty-two children.”— 
Shyewsbnry Paper, 

1 consider thorough ablution of the body every 
morning one of the most important means of 
health to a young wife. A warm bath may be taken 
every morning for purposes of ablution, and not 
to lie in. The tin e in the bath should not be 
more than seven minutes, which is ample for 
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washing purposes. Ifi prolonged beyond seven, 
minutes a warm bath tends to become enervating. 
After the warm bath there is nothing more tonic 
and invigorating than a cool douche down the back. 

The moment she has finished her bath she ought 
quickly to dry herself. I .should recommend her 
to use as one of the towels the Turkish rubber; 
it will cause a delightful glow of the whole body. 

The whole of the body, by the above method, 
except the hair of the head, is every morning 
thoroughly washed. The hair of the head ought 
occasionally, even with soap and water, to be 
cleansed, to keep it clean, and sweet, and whole¬ 
some;' for nothing is more dirty, if it be not well 
attended to, than human hair, and nothing 
is more repulsive than a dirty head. Brush¬ 
ing of the hair, although beneficial both 
to the hair and health, will not alone 
thoroughly cleanse the hair and scalp. Some ladies 
attempt to clean their'hair by simply washing it 
with rosemary, or with rose-water, or with other 
washes, but there is no more effectual way of 
doing it occasionally than with a flannel and soap 
and water. Bathing in the sea during the season, 
provided no grease has been previously used, is 
said to be good for the hair; it is thought that it both 
strengthens the roots, and beautifies the colour, 

I should advise my fair reader not to plaster her 
haij with grease or with pomade, or with other 
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•unknown compounds: many of them are apt to 
make the he.id dirty, scurfy, and sore; indeed, 
many a nasty eruption is produced by such means. 

It might be said that it is utterly impossible for 
a lady to keep her hair tidy unless she use some 
application to it. If such be the case, cither a 
little* scented castor oil, or rocoa-nui oil, may be 
applied by means of an old tooth-brush to smooth 
the hair. 

If the hair should fall off, either a little cocoa- 
nut oil or a little scented castor oil, well rubbed 
every night and morning into the roots, is an 
excellent dressing. These are simple remedies, and, 
can never do any harm, which is more than can 
be said of many quack nostrums, which latter often, 
injure the hair irreparably. 

If the hair should continue to fall off, the ends 
of the hair ought, every fortnight, to bo cut by a 
.hairdresser; this plan will be found most bene¬ 
ficial in strengthening the hair^ and in keeping it 
from coming off. At the same time a medical 
man should also be consulted. 

The best carpet, either for a bath-room or for a 
dressing-room, is kamptulicon, or linoleum, as the 
water spilt upon it after the use of a bath or 
ablution can, by means of a flannel, be readily 
absorbed; the window ought then to be thrown 
wide c^en, and the room will quickly be dried. 

It would be well for a lady, when practicable, to 
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have, after she has finished dressing, a quarter of 
an hour's walk, cither in the garden or in the 
grounds, in order to ensure a reaction, and thus 
to induce a healthy glow of the circulation, and 
to give her an appetite for her breakfast. 

With regard to rf/W.—Although I have a great 
objection (which: I will ijarticularise) to a young 
wife taking rich food and many stimulants, yet I 
am a great advocate for an abundance of good 
wholesome nourishment. 

The meagre breakfasts of many young wives 
(eating scarcely anything) is one cause of so much 
sickness among them, and perhaps of so many 
puny children rn the world. Let every young wife, 
and indeed everyone else, make a substantial break¬ 
fast. Jt is <the foundation meal of the day; it is 
the first meal after a long, the longest fast. The 
meagre miserable breakfasts many young wives 
make is perfectly absurd; no wonder that they are 
weak, “ nervous,” and delicate. A breakfast ought 
as a rule to consist of eggs, or cold chicken, or 
cold game> or bacon, or ham, or fish, and plenty 
of good breadt and not of hot buttered toast, or 
hot rolls swimming in butter. Both of these latter 
articles are like giving the stomach sponge to 
digest, And making the partaker of such food for 
the rest of the day feel weak, spiritless, and miser¬ 
able. If she select coffee for breakfast, let the 
half consist pf good fresh milk ; jf sh« prefer^ 
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cocoa, let it be made of new milk instead of water; 
if she chooses tea. let it be new-made tea with 
plenty of cream in it. Milk and cream are splendid 
articles of diet. Let her then make a hearty break¬ 
fast, and let there be no mistake about it. Lot 
every young wife, therefore, look well to the break¬ 
fast, that it be good and varied and substantial. 
■There is an admirable work. The Breakfast Book, in 
which the author proves the importance of people 
making good and substantial breakfasts, and in 
which he indicates the kinds most suitable for the 
])urposc. I have, in the text, availed myself of many 
of his valuable suggestions. 

A meagre, unsubstantial breakfast causes a sink¬ 
ing sensation, of the stomach and bowels, and, for 
the remainder of the day. a miserable depression 
of spirits. Robert Browning truly and quaintly re¬ 
marks— 

“ A sinking at the lower abdomen 
Begins the day with IndilYeretU omen.” 

“No breakfast, no mtin,” is a just observation, 
and is equally applicable to the fair sex no break¬ 
fast, no wom'an; ” for one who is in the regular 
habit of eating but little or no breakfast is not a 
woman. She cannot half perform cither a woman’s 
functions or a woman’s duties. This is one and 
the principal rcasort why a wife who is a wretched 
eater of breakfast is usually a wretched nurse to 
her child. 
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it frequently happens that a yuung wife has no 
mppetite for her breakfast. She may deix^nd u]H)n 
it> in ^uch a case, there is something wrong about 
her, and that the- sooner it is remedied the better it 
will be for her health, for her happiness, and for 
lier future prospects. Let her then, without loss 
of lime, seek inedical advice, that means may be 
used to bring back her ap|K*tite. The stomach in 
all probability is at fault; if it be, the Avant of ap¬ 
petite, the consequent sensation of sinking of the 
stomach, and^the depression of the spirits, are all 
explained. With judicious treatmentv all may soon 
be set to rights. 

Jf the loss of appetite for breakfast arises from 
pregnancy—tind sometimes it is one of the earliest 
symptoms —time .will remedy it, and the appetite, 
without the necessity of a particle of medicine, 
>\ ill shortly, with its former zest, return. 

A young married woman’s diet ought to be sub¬ 
stantial, plain, and nourishiiig. She must frequently 
vary the kind of food, of meat csjjecially, as also 
the manner of cooking it. Nature delights in a 
variety of food, of air, and of exercise. If she 
were fed for some considerable period on one kind 
of meat, she would scarcely digest any other; and, 
ill time, either a disordered or a diseased stomach 
would be likely to ensue. I have sometimes heard 
with pain and annoyance a patient advised to live 
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on mutton cliopsj and to have no other mCat 
than mutton! Now this is folly in the extreme. 

Three substantial and nourishing meals a day 
will be sufficient. It is a mistaken motion to imagine 
that “ little and often ” is best. The stomach re¬ 
quires rcs^t as much as, or more than, any other 
part of the body: and how, if food be constantly put 
into it, can it have rest? There is no part of the 
body more imposed and put upon than the human 
stomach— 

“ To spur beyond 

Ith wi.scr will the jaded appetite,— 

Id this fur pleasure ? Learn a juster taste. 

And know that teinperance is true lu.xiiry.”— 

It is a mistaken notion, and injurious to health, 
for a young wife, or for anyone else, to eat 
j'ust before retiring to rest, a hearty meat meal— 

" Oppress not nature sinking down to rest 
With f».tsts too late, to«» solid, or too full.”-- Armi>iivuil. 

She will, if a hearty meat meal be eaten, be 
restless, or| she will feel oppressed and sleep very 
heavily, awakening in the morning tired and unre¬ 
freshed : her sleep will not be, as it ought to be - 

'• Like infants’ sluinbcrs, pure and light.”- AVf»/€. 

Ilow often we hear a delicate lady declare that 
she can only eat one meal a day, and that a 
hearty nieat meal the last thing at night; and 
who, moreover, affirms that she can neither sleep 
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at night, nor can she have the slightest appetite for 
any other meal but her evening meal, and that she 
should really starve if shc^ could not have'food when 
she could cat it I The fact is, the oppressed 
stomach oppresses the brain, and drives away 
sleep, and appetite, and health. The habit is ut¬ 
terly wrong, and oftentimes demands professional 
means to correct it. 

Some persons sleep belter at night without an 
evening meal at all—by going suppcricss to bed. 
A ejear and an empty stomach at bedtime is with 
them the secret of sweet and refreshing slumber. 
They cannot at one and the same time, do two 
things-'digest food and slei^pl And as most people 
can dispense with food better than they can with 
sleep, by, all means let sleep be the first considered* 

How is it that sometimes a lady who has an excel¬ 
lent apix:titc is, notwithstanding, very thin? It is 
not what she cats, but what she digests, that makes 
her fat. Some people would fatten on bre'ad and 
water, while others would, on the fat of the land, be 
[as thin as Pharaoh’s lean kine. Our happiness, 
luid our longevity, much depend on the weakness 
or on the soundness of our stomachs: it is the 
stomach, as a rule, that both gauges our happiness 
and that determines the span of the life of both 
men and women. How necessary it is then, that 
due regard should be paid to such an important 
organ, and that everything should be done to con- 
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duce to the stomach’s welfarc—not by overloading 
the stomach with rich food; not by a scanty and 
meagre diet, but by adopting a middle course be¬ 
twixt and between high living and low living—the 
}mt 6 milieu. We should all of us remember that 
glorious saying—those immortal words of St. Paul 
—“ Be temjjerate in all things.” 

Where a lady is very thin, good fresh milk (if 
it agree) should form an important item of her 
diet. Milk is both fattening and nourishing, more 
so than any other article of food known; but it 
should never be taken at the same meal (except it 
be in the form of pudding) with beer, or stout, or 
wine; they ane incompatibles, and may cause de¬ 
rangement of the stomach and bowels. Milk would 
often agree wdth an adult, where it now disagrees, 
if the admixture of milk with beer, or stout, or 
wine were never allowed. If she cannot take milk, 
let her take cream and water. Cream, butter, 
and sugar are fatteners; but they must be given 
in moderation, or they will disorder the stomach, 
and thus the object will be defeated. Farinaceous 
foods, such as corn-flour and arrow-root, arc all 
fatteners. Stout, if it agrees, is very fattening, 
much more so than wine. If claret be drunk at 
all, it should be sound and good, and of a first- 
class ^ vintage. Cheap claret is like many other 
cheap articles—cheap and nasty 1 

Let me advise my fair reader to take plenty of 
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time over her meals, and to masticate her food 
well; as nothing is more conducive to digestion 
than thoroughly masticated food. No ititerruptiort 
should be allowed to interfere with the meals; 
the mind, at such times, should be kept calm, cheer¬ 
ful, and unruffled, for “ unquiet meals make ill 
digestions.” Many persons bolt their food 1 When 
they do, they are drawing bills on their constitutions 
which must inevitably be paid I The teeth act as 
a mill to ^rind and prepare the food for the 
stomach; if they do not do their proper work, 
the stomach has double labour to perform, and 
being' unable to do it efficiently, it and the whole 
body in consequence suffer. 

The teeth being so essential to health, the great¬ 
est care should be taken of them: they should 
be esteemed among one's most precious pos¬ 
sessions.* 

With regard to beverage^ there is, as a rule, 
nothing better for dinner than toast and water, 
or if it be preferred, plain water— 

'■ Nou^jht Hkc the simple clement dilutes;" 

A lady sometimes, until she has had a glass 
of wine, cannot eat her dinner; when such is the 
•case, by all means let a glass of wine be taken* 

If a lady drink wine at all, let it be wine—if 
she can get it—there is so much rubbish in the 

* On the best iiie.iii.s of preserving the teeth aud gums, see 
iny other vvork~/ldi7t< (6 a Mother, 
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market called wine that she cannot be too par¬ 
ticular in the matter. The only likely way of ob¬ 
taining it genuine is by applying to a respectable 
wine merchant, and by paying a fair price for it. 
.Cheap wine is dear at any price, and is a con¬ 
glomeration of nastiness. 

The old German proverb says, " Wine is not 
made, it grows.’* This proverb nowadays is unfor¬ 
tunately hot always true. A great deal of the wine 
that is now consumed is made, and does not grow, 
and has never seen the grape at all, but has been 
made in the chemist’s laboratory; indeed there is 
scarcely, any wine that is not more or less “ doc¬ 
tored," cither with brandy or with something worse} 

If wine does not agree, and a stimulant is neces¬ 
sary, a tumblerful either of bitter ale or of good 
sound porter ought, instead of water, to be taken 
at dinner. But remember, if she drink either beer 
or porter, she must take a great deal of outdoor 
exercise, otherwise it will probably make . her bil¬ 
ious. If she be inclined to be bilious, wine is 
superior to either beer or porter. 

Wine, beer and porter do not always agree; 
some persons enjoy sounder health as thorough 
teetotalers. Wine, beer and porter will then irritate, 
excite and take away the appetite. Such people 
are better without stiuiulants altogether—wjne, beer 
and porter weakening and not strengthening them. 
It wotild bo f.)lly ir the extreme for such persons 
to be foft'('cd to swallow such stimulants—the more 
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they took the worse they would be. Alcohol in 
the wine, in the beer, and in the porter art upon 
them as a poison—there is no mistake about it. 
Alcohol in excess is a poison—a deadly poison, 
as I shall presently prove—and some peculiar con¬ 
stitutions cannot take it, however minute the 
quantity, or however dilute it be. This is not 
strange—such persons have a peculiar idiosyncrasy; 
in the 'same way as .some people cannot take opium, 
however minute 5 t may be—it makes them almost 
wild, as though they were insane; others cannot 
swallow small doses of i|3ecacuanha without pro¬ 
ducing violent vomiting and faintness; while, again, 
there are'some persons who pannot take the smallest 
dose of drugs such as quinine or antipyrin without 
its inducing troublesome symptoms. 

Brandy or whisky ought never to be taken by 
SI young wife but as a medicine, and then but 
rarely, and only in, cases of extreme exhaustion. 
It would be a melancholy and gloomy prospect for 
her daily to drink brandy; she would, in all 
probability, in a short time become a confirmed 
drunkard. There is nothing, once regularly taken 
more fascinating and more dcsiieratcly dangerous 
'and degrading than spirit-drin'king. It has caused 
thie destruction of tens of thousands both of men 
and of women 1 If a lady once takes to regular 
•daily brandy-drinking her health will as surely 
inelt away as “ wax melteth at the fire.” 
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A barren lady, in consequence of her being 
barren, is frequently dreadfully depressed in spirits 
—nothing is more depressing to some wives than 
the want of children. Now, in her fits of de¬ 
pression, such a one is apt to fly to sips of 
brandy or whisky in order to relieve her depression. 
Oh! fatal mistake I She is only confirming her 
barrenness, she is only clenching the nail; as she 
is likely under such treatment to be barren for 
the rest of her life; for spirit-drinking appears to bo( 
an enemy to conception. 

A wife ought not, if she feels low, to fly on 
every occasion to wine to raise her spirits, but 
should try the effects of a walk in the country, and 

“ Draw physic from the hekls in draughts of vital air.” 

A nmtroug. 

An excitable Wife is a weakly wife ; “ excitement 
is the effect of weakness, not of strength.” Wine 
in largq 'quantities will not strengthen; but on the 
contrary, will 'decidedly weaken; the more the wine; 
the greater the debility and the greater the excitement 
—one follows the other as the night the day. 
A person Who drinks much wine is always in a 
state of excitement,' and is invariably hysterical, 
weak, low, and nervous, and frequently barren. 

Alcoholic stimulants in excess, are “a delusion 
and a' snare,” and are one of the most frequent 
causes of excitement, and therefore both of weak- 
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ness and of barrenness. Alcohol, pure and un¬ 
diluted, and in excess, is a poison, and is ranked 
amon^ the deadly poisons; if a person were to 
drink at one draught half a pint of undiluted 
alcohol it would be the last draught he or she 
would ever, in this world, drink—it would be as 
surely , fatal as a large dose of either arsenic or 
strychnine! Brandy, whisky, gin, and wine arc 
composed of alcohol as the principal ingredient; 
indeed, each and all of them entirely owe their 
strength to the quantity of alcohol contained therein. 
Brandy, whisky, gin, and wine, without the alcohol, 
would, cacli; one of them, be as chip in porridge— 
perfectly inert. Brandy and wine, the former es- 
IH'cially, contain large proportions of alcohol, and 
both the one and the other, in excess, may 
either prevent a woman from conceiving and thus 
make her barren, or if she do conceive it may 
poison the unborn babe within her, and it then 
either makes him puny and delicate, or it down¬ 
right kills him in the womb, and thus causes a 
miscarriage. ' 

Brandy was formerly sold only by the chemist. 
Brandy is a medicine—a powerful medicine—and 
ought only to be prescribed as a medicine; that 
is to say, but seldom, in small and in measured 
quantities at a time, and only when absolutely 
necessary; now it is resorted to on every occasion 
as a panacea for every ill I If taken regularly 
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and in quantities, as unfortunately it frequently 
now is, it becomes a desperate poison—a pathway 
leading to* the grave! It is utterly impossible for 
any person to hold in the mouth, for five minutes 
at a liime^ a mouthful of neat brandy, without cx- 
|j(criencing intense suffering. If it have this fear¬ 
ful elTecit on the mouth, what effect riuist this burn¬ 
ing fluid, when taken in quantities, have on the 
stomach ? Injury, moist decided injury to the stom¬ 
ach, and, through the stomach, disease and weak¬ 
ness to the remainder of the body! Brandy is a 
wonderful and powerful agent: brandy has the 
effect, if taken in excess and for a length of time, 
of making the liver as hard as a board; brandy 
in large quantities, and in the course of time, 
has the power of making the body marvellously 
big -as big again; but not with firm muscle and 
strong >iinew, not with good blood and wholesome 
juices—m>thing of the kind : but of filling it full, 
even to bursting, with water I Brandy has the 
power of taking away a giant’s strength, and of 
making him as helpless as a little child! Habit¬ 
ual brandy drinking, poisons the very streams of 

life! It would take more time and soacc than 

* 

I have to spare to tell of the wonderful powers of 
brandy; but, Unfortunately, as a rule, its i^owcrs arc 
moixj those of an angel of darkness than those of 
an ailgcl of light I 

If the above statements be true (and they cannot 
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be contravened), they show the folly, the utter 
fmbecility, and the danger, both to mother atid to 
babe, of dosing a wife—be she strong or be she 
delicate, and m/oro especially if she be delicate— 
with large quantities either of wine or brandy. 
Brandy, gin, and 'whisky, act on the human economy 
very much alike; for, after all, it is the quantity of 
alcohol contained in each of them that gives them 
their real strength and danger. I have selected 
brandy as the type of all of them, as brandy is 
a fashionable remedy for all complaints. The habit 
of drinking imperceptibly but rapidly increases, 
until at length, in many cases, that which was 
formerly a tcaspoonful becomes a table-spoonful, 
and eventually a wine-glassful, with what result I 
have earnestly endeavoured faithfully to portray. 
Avoid, then, the first step in regular brandy-drink¬ 
ing; it is the first step in this, as in many other 
things, that ofttimes leads to danger and eventually) 
to destruction! Dr. Parkes, in his valuable work 
on Ilygieuc asserts that “ if alcohol were 
unknown^ half 'the sin and a large part of the 
poverty and .unhappiness in the world would dis¬ 
appear.” Shakespeare was aware of the diabolical 
powers of alcohol when he said, ” O thou invisibly 
spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known 
by, let us call thee devil! ” The Bible, too, gives 
emphatic testimony of the evil effects of ‘‘ wine*'” 
and of ” strong drink ” “ .Wine is a .mocker^ 
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strong drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise.”— Proverbs, 

I am quite convinced that one cause of 
barrenness is excessive wine-drinking. This is an 
age of stimulants, and the practice is daily in¬ 
creasing. A delicate jady is recommended to take 
thro? or four glasses of wine daily. It seems for 
the moment to do her good, and whenever she 
feels low she flies to* it again. The consequence is, 
that she almost lives upon wine, and takes but 

litttic else besides I .Who are the fruitful women ? 

0 » 

Poor women who carinot afford to drink stimulantsi; 
^jyi^nstance, poefr Irish women and poor curates’ 
wives, who have .principally water, and milk, and 
butter-milk to drink. 

Wine was formerly a luxury, it is now made by 
many a .necessary (5 life. Fruitful women, in olden 
times, were more common than they arc now. 
Riches, and consequently wine, did not then so 
much abound, but children did much more abound. 
The richer the person, the fewer the children. 

Do not let me be misunderstood: wine and 
brandy, in certain cases of extreme exhaustion, 
are, cv'cii for very young children, most valuable 
remedies; but I will maintain that both wine and 
brandy require the greatest judgment and skill 
in administering, and do irreparable mischief unlessi 
they ^re most carefully and judiciously prescribed. 
Wine ought to be very rarely given to the young; 
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indeed, itf should be administered to them with as 
much care and as seldom as any other dangerous 
or potent medicine. 

It is surprising nowadays the q.uantity of wine 

some few young single ladies at parties can imibibe 

without being intoxicated; but whether, if such 

ladies marry, they will make fruitful wives, is 

quite another matter; but of this I am quite sure, 

that such girls will, as a rule, make delicate, 

hysterical and unhealthy wives. The young are 

peculiarly sensitive to the 'evil effects of over- 

% 

stimulation. Excessive wine-drinking with them is 
a canker eating into their very Jives. It is time 
that these facts were proclaimed through the length' 
and breadth of our land before mischief be done 
past remedy. 

The champagne-cup is a fashionable and favourite 
beverage at parties, especially at dances. It is a 
marvel to note how girls will, in quantities, imbibe 
it. How cheerful they arc after it; how bright their 
complexions; how sparkling their eyes; how voluble 
their tongues; how brilliant their ideas 1 But, alas! 
the effects are very evanescent—dark clouds soon 
o’ershadow the horizon, and all is changed I How 
pale, after it, they become; how sallow their com¬ 
plexions; how dim their eyes; how silent their 
tongues; how depressed their spirits—depression 

I 

following in an inverse ratio to over-stimulation; 
and if depression, as a matter of course, weakness 
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and disease! Young men who witness their pro* 
ccedings may admire them vastly as partners for 
the evening, but neither covet nor secure th:m 
as partners for life. Can they be blamed? Cer¬ 
tainly not I They well know that girls who, at 
a dance, imbibe freely of the champagne-cup, and 
who,* at a dinner-party, drink, a^s some few are in 
the habit of drinking, four, or five, or even six 
glasses o'f wine —that such wives as thos.:, if ever 
they do become mothers (which is very doubtful) 
w’ill be mothers of a degenerate race. It is folly 
blinking the question; it is absolutely necessary 
that it be looked boldly in the face, and that the 
evil be remedied before it be too late. The cham¬ 
pagne-cup is one of the most fascinating but most 
desperately dangerous and deceptive drinks a young; 
girl can imbibe, and should be shunned as the 
plague. 

There is an immense deal of drinking in England, 
W'hich^ i am quite convinced, is one reason of so 
few; children in families, and of so many women 
being altogether barren. It is high time that these 
subjects were looked into, and that the torrent 
be stemmed, ere it o’erflows its banks, and carry 
with it a still greater amount of barrenness, of 
misery, and of destruction. 

It might be said that the light wines contain 
but Ijttle alcohol, and therefore can cause, even 
if taken to excess, but slight injurious effects on 
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the constitution. I reply that even light wines, 
taken in quantities, may conduce to barrenness, 
and that, as a rule, if a lady once, unfortunately, 
takes to drinking too much wine, she is not satis¬ 
fied with the light wines, but at length flics to 

stronger wines — to wines usually fortified with 

• 

brandy, such as cither sherry or port wine, or even, 
at last, to brandy itself! I know that. I am treading 
on tender ground, but my duty as a medical many 
and as a faithful chronicler of these matters, 
obliges me to speak out plainly, without fear or 
without favour, and to point out the deplorable 
consequences of such practices. I am quite aware 
that many ladies have great temptations and great 
inducements to resort to wine to cheer them in their 
hours of depression and loneliness; but unless the 
danger be clearly pointed out and defined, it is 
utterly impossible to suggest a remedy, and to 
snatch such patients from certain destruction. 

I am quite convinced of one thing, namely, that 
the drinking of much wine—be it light as claret, or 
be it heavy as port—sadly injures the complexion, 
and makes it muddy, speckled, broken-out, and 
pasty. \ 

This is an age of stimulants—it is the curse of 
the day! Let me paint a case, not an imaginary 
one, but from the life:—A lady in the higher 
ranks is very weak and “ nervous ” ; she has no 
appetite; she raniiot sleep at night; she can take 
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111) exercise ; she is d3prcssed and low—feeling 
as though she should sink into the earth; her 
pulse is feeble; she has palpitations of the heart; 
she feels faint after the least exertion'; she has 
neuralgia—pains flying about from place to place. 
She is ordered wind she drinks it—glass after 
glass*—with momentary relief; but ii is a flash in 
the pan, it is an enemy in the guise of a friend; 
as soon as the effects arc over, she is weaker than 
before; at length the wine alone is not strong 
enough for her; she feels more depressed than 
ever; she now drinks brandy as well! She goes 
on drinking wine and brandy, more and more, 
until, at length, she lives on them —it is her meat 
and drink, her sleep and exercise, her pill and 
potion, and everything else besides! Stimulants 
in excess, instead of giving strength, cause exces¬ 
sive debility. Such' a patient is never out of the 
doctor’s hands, until she falls into those of the 
undertaker! It is folly to expect that a wife, al¬ 
most living on stimulants, can even for a single 
day feel well*—leaving alone the chance of her ever 
being the mother of a family I It is a blessing if 
she never becomes a mother—she could not per¬ 
form the offices and duties of the parent! I am 
aware that the picture I have just painted is 
grim, hideous, and ghastly, but it is, notwithstand¬ 
ing, h. faithful lik'^ness, as doctors in extensive 
practice can abundantly testify. Oh, that my words 
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could, beforei it be too late, reach the hearts and 
consciences and understandings of such patients^ 
and thus be the means of snatching them from 
inevitable destruction, and from a disgraceful endl 
It might be asked. What in the ‘first instance caused 
her illness? The 'stomach was at fault: it was, 
from improper /management, weak and disordered, 
and quite incapable of doing its needful work: 
hence the whole machine was thrown out of gear, 
and this was, beyond measure, aggravated by the 
subsequent swallowing K)f so much wine and brandy. 
It might, moreover, be asked, What, in such a case^ 
is a poor creature to do ? Let her consult an ex¬ 
perienced doctor, and have her stomach put in 
order, and then let her keep it in order, not 
by brandy pr by much wine, but by simplicity of 
living—by the rules of health as laid down in 
these pages. 

'rhere is m Crabbe’s Poms a graphic and truth¬ 
ful description of the effects of wine on tlie human 
economy, which I cannot help quoting— 

" Wine is like anger : for it makes us strong, 

Hlind and impatient, and it leads us wrong ; 

The strength is quickly lost ; we feel the error long.” 

My delil5crate opinion is, and what I have for 
many years held and publicly proclaimed, that no 
woman—be she strong, or be she delicate, afnd more 
especially if'she be delicate—should ever exceed, two 
glasses of wipe daily—claret, as a rule, being the 
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best for the purpose. Beyond that amount, .vine 
becomes a slow and insidious poison. Wine be¬ 
yond two glasses gives false strength—excitement; 
or in Other words, debility and prostration—chronic 
ill-health and 'hysteria 1 

Remember, then, I am not objecting to a lady 
taking wine in moderation—certainly not; a glass 
of claret with her food may do her groat good; 
but I do strongly object to her drinking, as many 
ladies do, five or six glasses of wine. I will 
maintain that such a quantity is most detrimental 
both to her health and to her fecundity. 'I'lio cfTect 
of the use of wine is beneficial; but the cfTect 
of the abuse of it is deplorable in the extreme. 
Wine is an edged tool, and will, if not 
rai'f'folly handled, assuicdly wound most unmerci¬ 
fully. I have not the slightest doubt that the quantity 
of wine consumed by many ladies is one cause, 
in this (our day, of so much delicacy of constitution. 
It is a crying evil, and demands speedy redress; 
and as no more worthy medical champion has 
apix^ared in the field to fight the battle of tuoderafe 
wine-drinking, I myself have boldly come for¬ 
ward to commence the affray, fervently trusting 
that some earnest men will join me in the conflict. 
I consider that the advocates of a plentiful supply 
of alcoholic stimulants are wrong, and that the 
upholders of total abstinence principles are equally 
wrong, and that the only path of health and of 
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safety lies between thent both- in moderation, A 
teetotaler and an advocate of a plentiful supply of 
alcoholic drinks arc both very difticult to please; 
indeed, the tone and the other are most intemperate. 
The violciK'c and obstinacy of the contending 
parlies, each of whom is partly right and partly 
wrong, have long ago prevented a settlement of 
thc'question at issue, and have consequently been 
the means of causing much heart-burning, misery, 
and suffering. The Times once pithily remarked 
that it would be well if thc two combatants were 
“ to mix their liquors.” 

You may as well say that you are not to eat 
bet'ausc you may gJuttonise as that you are not to 
drink wine because you may get drunk—the one 
absurdity is ^is great as thc other. Extremes either 
in eating or in drinking are alike detrimental to 
happiness, to health, and to longevity. Blessed is 
that man, or that woman, who is “ temperate in 
all things.” 

Thc use of wine and the abuse qf wine is 
graphically, truthfully, and beautifully told in 
Ecrlesiasfictis, the advice contained therein being w?l| 
worthy of deep consideration and of earnest at 
tention:—‘‘.Wine is as good as life, to a 
man if it be drunk moderately: what is life then to 
a man that is without wine? for it was made to 
make men glad. Wine measurably drunk, and in 
season, bringeth gladness of the heart and cheer- 
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fulness of the mind. But wine drunken with ex¬ 
cess maketh bitterness of the mind, with braw- 
ling and quarrelling. Drunkenness increaseth the 
rage of a fool till he offend: it diminisheth strength 
and maketh wounds.” 

A w'ife has a noble mission to perform—to stem 
the progress and to help to destroy the giant 
monster intemperance, who is now stalking through 
the length and breadth of our land, wounding 
and slaying in every direction, filling our hospitals, 
workhouses, lunatic asylums, gaols, and graves 
with innumerable victims. 

'I’hcre are three classes of persons who should 
be engaged in such a noble mission—namely, the 
clergyman, the doctor, and the wife; but the last 
named of all the three classes has more power and 
persuasion than the other two combined: hence 
one reason of my earnest api>eal to her, and of 
hiy strenuous endeavour to enlist her in the holy 
cause of lempcrance. 

A young wife ought to rise betimes in the 
morning. Let her imitate the example of ihe Duke 
of Wellington, who whenever he turned in bed 
made a point of turning out of it; indeed, so de¬ 
termined was that illustrious man not to allow 
himself tto doze after he was onoe awake, thathej 
had his bed made so small that he could not con¬ 
venient!]^ turn in it without hrst of all turning 
out of it. Let her, as soon as she be married, 
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commence early rising; let her establish the habit, 
and it .will for life cling to her— 

" Awake ! the inoriiiiig .shines, and the fresh tick] 

Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants : how blows the citron grove. 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed : 

How Nature paints her colour ; how the bee 
Sits on the bloom.”— Milton. 

It is wonderful how much may be done betimes 
in the morning. Th<Tc is nothing like a good start. 
It makes for the remainder of the day the occupa¬ 
tion easy and pleasant— 

” H.ippy, thrice happy, every one 
Who f.ees his labour well begun. 

And not perplexed and multiplied 
Hv idly waiting for time and title.”— 

An early riser ought always to have something 
to eat and drink, such as a little bread and butter, 

* 

and eithed a cup of tea or a draught of new milk, 
before she goes out of a morning; this need not 
interfere at .the usual hour with her regular break¬ 
fast. If she were to take a long walk on an empty 
stomach, she would for the remainder of the day 
feel tired and exhausted, and she would then, but 
most unfairly, fancy that early rising did not 
agree with her. 

The early mprning is one of the best and most 
enjoyable portions of the day. There is a perfect 
’dhiirm in nature which early risers alone 
can appreciate. It is only the early riser that ever secs 
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the" rosy morn," the blushing of the sky, which is 
gloriously beautiful! 

Early rising imparts health to the frame, strength 
to the muscles, and comeliness to the countenance; 
it clears the brain, and thus brightens the in¬ 
tellect ; it is a panacea for many of the ills of life, and, 
unlike many ])anaccas, it is both simple and pleas¬ 
ant in its oi>cration; it calms the troubled breast; 
it gives a zest to the other employments and 
pleasures of the day; and makes both man and 
woman look up from " nature’s works to nature’s 
God! ” 

Early rising rejuvenises the constitution; it makes 
the middle-aged look young, and the old look 
middle-aged, it is the finest cosmetic in the world, 
and tints the cheeks with a bloom the painter 
emulates but in vainl 

If a mistress rises early, the servants arc likely 
to follow suit; a lazy mistress is almost sure to 
have lazy servants; the house betomes a sluggard’s 
dwelling! Do not let me be misunderstood; I do 
not recommend any unreasonable hours for rising 
in the morning; I do not advise a wife to rise 
early, for the sake of fising early; there would 
be neither sense nor merit in it; I wish her to have 
her full complement of sleep—seven or eight hours; 
but I do advise her to go to bed earltff in order that 
she m?>y rise early. I maintain that it is the duty 
of every wife, unless prevented by illness, to be 
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ap early riser. This last reason should have greater 
weight with her than any other that can possibly 
be brought forward! All things in this world ought 
to b'e done from a sense of duty; duty ought to 
be a wife’s and every other person’s pole-star! 

Let a young wife, if she be anxious to have 
a family and healthy progeny, be in bed betimes. 
It is impossible that she can rise early in the 
morning unless she retires early at night. " One 
hour’s sleep before midnight is worth three after.’* 
Sleep before midnight is most essential to health, 
and if to health, to beauty; hence, sleep before 
midnight is called beauty-sleep ! The hnest cosmetic 
is health! 

.She ought to pay particular attention to the 
ventilation of her sleeping a|xirtment, and shj 
herself, before leaving her chamber in the morn¬ 
ing, ought never to omit to open the windows; 
and in the summer she should during the night 
leave the window-sash open. Most |>eople can soon 
accustom themselves to sleep with a window oi>cn 
or partly open, except, perhaps, in the very coldest 
weather. If the room be small, it may be desirable 
to have, instead of the window, the door (secured 
from intrusion by a door chain) unclosed; and to 
have, as well, either the skylight or the landing win¬ 
dow open. There ought, by some means or other, 
if the inmates of the room arc to have sweet and 
refreshing sleep, to be thorough ventilation of the 
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sleeping apartment. If there be a dressing-room 
next to the bedroom, it will be well to have 
the dressing-room window, instead of the bedroom 
window, open at night. The dressing-room door 
will regulate the quantity of air to be admitted 
into the bedroom, oi^Jiiing it cither little or much 
as the weather might be cold or otherwise.” The 
idea that it will give cold is erroneous; it will be 
more likely, by strengthening the system and by 
carrying oflf the impurities of the lungs and skin, 
to prevent cold. 

It is madness to sleep in a room without 
ventilation —it is inhaling poison ; for the carbonic 
acid gas, the refuse of respiration, which the lungs 
are' constantly throwing off, is a poison—a deadly 
poison-and, of Qourse, if there be no ventilation, 
a fxirson must breathe this carbonic acid gas mixed 
with the atmospheric air. Hence the importance, 
the vital importance, of an open window. I'he 
window, either of the bedroom or of the dressing- 
room, should not be closed, even in the night, un¬ 
less the weather be either very wet or bitterly 
cold. 1 should strongly recommend my fair reader, 
and, indeed, everyone else, to peruse the good and 
talented Florence Nightingale's Notes on Nursing. 
jThey ought to be written in letters of gold and 
should be indelibly impressed on the memory of 
everyone who Was the interest of human life and 
happiness at heart. Florence Nightingale declares 
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that no onOf'while in bed, ever catches cold from proper 
ventilation, 

I fearlessly assert that no one can sleep sweetly 
and refreshingly unless there be thorough ventila¬ 
tion of the chamber. She may have, in an unven- 
tihted apartment, heavy, drowsy, death-like-slecp, and 
well she may! She is under the stupefying effects 
of poisonf; the carbonic arid gas, which is con¬ 
stantly being evolved from the lungs, and which 
wants a vent but cannot obtain it, is, as I have 
before remarked, a deadly poison ! She may as well 
take every night a stujicfying opiate as breadie 
nightly in a bedroom charged with carbonic acid 
gas; the one vvould in the long run be as ])ernicious 
as the other. iTo show the iwvver of carbonic acid gas 
in sending people to sleep, we have only • to 
notice a crowded, ilbventilaled church of an even¬ 
ing, when, even if the preacher be an eloquent 
man, the majority of the congregation is fast asleep 
—is, in point of fact, under the soporific influence 
of the carbonic acid gas, the church being at the 
time full of it. C'arbonic acid gas is as certain, if 
•not more certain, to produce a heavy death like 
slumber as either 'numbing opium or drowsy poppy I 
That exposure of fresh cold air, even when the 
body is kept warm by suitable clothing, necessarily 
produces colds and other disagreeable ailments 
is a fallacy that is not dead even yet. The most 
modern advance in the treatment of consumption 
is the employment of what is spmetimes called 
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the “ open air ” treatment. The most delicate con¬ 
sumptives live winter and summer, night and dav, 
practically in the open air. The windows are sel¬ 
dom or never closed—indeed, in some establish¬ 
ments there arc no windows at all but only openings 
in ihi walls of the rooms that can never be closed, 
no matter how cold the weather may be. And 
y«f^t under this rigorous exposure to the air many 
consumptives arc absolutely cured and practically 
pone is ever made worse. Of course, great care 
is 'taken to keep the body warm by means of suitable 
clothing. If this exposure to the air docs nothing 
but good to a delicate consumptive it is difficult to 
SCO hovv“it can do harm to a healthy person. 

Fortunately the educated classes in this country 
recognise the importance of fresh air in the pre¬ 
servation of health to an extent that was not the 
case a generation ago, but the poorer classes arc 
still very ignorant on this subject. 

1 moreover declare that a lady cannot have sweet 
refreshing sleep at night unless during the day sho 
takes plenty of exercise, and unless she have an 
abundance of active, useful occupation. Occupation 
— active, useful occupation—is the best composing 
medicine in the world, and the misfortune of it is 
that the wealthy have little or no occupation to 
cause them to sleep. Pleasure they have in abun¬ 
dance, but little or no real occupation. “ The 
sleep ofi a labouring man is sweet, whether he eat 
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little or much; but the abundance of the rich will 
not suffer him to sleep.”— 

Sleep is of more consequence to the human 
economy even than food. Nothing should there¬ 
fore be allowed by a young wife to interfere with 
sleep. And if the attendance on large assemblies, 
balls and concerts, in any way, interferes with 
sleep, they ought one and all to be sedulously 
avoided. 

As exercise is very conducive and provocative 
of sleep—sound, sweet, child-like slecp—excrcisfe 
must be practised, and that not by fits and starts, 
but regularly and systematically. She ought, then, 
during the day, with exercise and with occupation, 
to lire herself, and she will have sweet and refresh¬ 
ing sleep. 

Sleep is one of the best gifts of Providence. 
Sleep is a comforter, a solace^, a boon, a nourishcr, 
a friend. Happy, thrice happy, is a wife who can 
sleep like unto a little child! ’.When she is well, 
what a comfort is sleep; when she is ill, what a 
soother of pain is sleep; when she is in trouble, 
what a precious balm is sleep! 

A luxurious, idle wife cannot sleep; she, night 
after night, tumbles and tosses on her bed of 
down. .What has she done during the day to tire 
herself, and thus to induce sleep ? Alas 1 nothing. 
She in consequence never experiences— 

“Tired Nature’s sweet reblorer, balmy sleep."— VoitnU. 
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For, after all, outdoor exercise and useful occupa¬ 
tion are the best composing medicines in the 
world 1 Many an idle lady who cannot sleep, in¬ 
stead of taking exercise, takes opiates— 

“To steep the senses in fori'clfulncss.*’ 

7'he constant taking of exercise is most beneficial, 
strengthening alike both the bodily and mental 
faculties: while the constant taking of opiates is 
most injurious, w'eakening alike both the body and 
mind. Unfortunately, in this our day there is too 
tnuch of the one and too little of the other taken; 
but in this, as in everything else, a reckoning day 
is sure to come when old scores must, to the utter¬ 
most, be paid. Do not let me be misunderstood, 
opiates in many diseases arc invaluable, but like 
all valuable but powerful medicines, require the 
judgment and discrimination of a doctor in their 
administration. 

The frequent swallowing of an opiate is a species 
of dram-drinking, another form—a worse form -of 
intoxicating liquors; it is like brandy—if lavishly 
and not judiciously given—it can only have but one 
termination—the grave! Oh! if a wife would think 
a little piore of God’s grand remedies—exercise and 
fresh air—and a little less of man’s puny inventions 
—opiates—how much; better it would be for her and 
for all connected with her. 

Opiates, in certain d’seases, when prescribed by 
a medical man, are most valuable; but for patients 
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themselves to prescribe them for themselves is 
quite as perilous as patients inhaling chloro¬ 
form by themselves; indeed, opiates, like chloro¬ 
form, require skilful handling, careful watching, 
and strict supervision. 

Nature’s simple remedies are oftentimes far super¬ 
ior and far more agreeable than any to be found 
in the Pharmacopceia. It would have been a 
blessing to many a rich, indolent, and luxurious 
lady if she had been born in a lower rank- -in one 
in which she would have been compelled to work 
for her daily bread; if she had been, she would, 
in many instances, have been far happier and 
healthier— ' 


“ Verily 

1 swear, ’tis better to be lowly born, 

And range With hnnihle livers in content. 

Than to be perked up in a glistering grief 
And wear a golden sorrow.”— Shakespeare. 

Indolence and luxury kill more than hard work 
and hard fare ever did, or ever will kill. Indolence 
and luxury are slow poisons; they destroy by de¬ 
grees, and are in the end as certain Hn their 
deleterious effects as either arsenic or deadly night¬ 
shade. 

I must not forget to speak of the paramount 
importance in( a dwelling of an abundance of Jight 
—of daylight. Light is life, light is health, light 
is a physician, light is a beautiher, light is a com- 
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forter. Light is life: the sun gives life as well as 
light; if it wefe not for the sun, all creation wouM 
wither and die. There is “ no vitality or health¬ 
ful structure without light .”—Forbes Winslow. 
Light is health: it oxygeriises the blood, and re¬ 
novates and invigorates the frame. Light is a 
physician: it drives away many diseases, as the 
mists vanish at the approach of the sun; and it 
cures numerous ailments which drugs alone are iin- 
iable to relieve. Light is a beautifier: it tints the 
cheeks with a roseate hue, and is far superior 
to ” cosmetic, wash, or ball.” Light is a comfort¬ 
er: it brightens the countenance, cheers the heart, 
and drives away melancholy— 

“ Prime checrer, light ! 

Of .all mnterial beings lirsl ;md best,”— Thomson. 

It i.s a glorious fact to know, that— 

“ There’.s alw.ays .siinsbinc soincwberc in the world.” 

For the (sun " goeth -forth from the uttermost 
part of the heaven, and runneth about unto the 
end of it again: and there is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof.” 

Look at the bloom on the face of a milkmaid I 
What is it that tints her cheek? An abundance 
of light. Behold the pallid, corpse-like countenance 
of a factory-girl 1 V'hat blanches her cheek ? The 
want of light, of air, and of sunshine. 
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A room, then, ought to have lavge windows, in 
order that the sun may penetrate into every nook 
and corner of the apartment. A gardener thorough¬ 
ly appreciates the imj>ortanco of light to- his flowers; 
he knows, also, that if he wishes to blanch sonje 
kinds of vegetables—such as celery and sea-kale — 
he must keep the light from them: and if mv fair 
reader desires to blanch her own cheeks, she ought 
to keep the light from them; but, on the otlier 
hand, if she be anxious to be healthy and rosy, 
she must have plenty of light ini her dwelling. 

The want of light stunts the growth, dims the 
sight, and damps the spirits. Miners, who live a 
great part of their lives in the bowels of the 
earth, are generally stunted; prisoners, confined for 
years in a dark dungeon, may become blind; people 
who live in dark houses are usually melancholic. 

Light banishes from rooms foulness, fustiness, 
mustiness, and smell. Light ought, therefore, to be 
freely allowed to enter every house, and J)e es¬ 
teemed as the most welcome of visitors. Let me 
then advise every young wife to admit into her 
dwelling an abundance of light, of air, and of sun¬ 
shine. 

There is nothing like letting daylight into dirty 
places: the sun is the best scavenger, purifier, 
and disinfector; but the sun itself cannot be con¬ 
taminated by filth, for “ the sun, though it passes 
through dirty places, yet remains as pure as be¬ 
fore.” 1 
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It is a grievous sin to keep out from a dwelling 
the glorious sunshine. We have heard of “ a trap 
to catch a sunbeam ” ; let the open window be a 
trap, and a more desirable prize cannot be caught 
than a sunbeam. Sunbeams, both physical and 
metaphorical, make' a house a paradise upon earth! 
They arc the heritage of the poor as well as of 
the rich. Sunshine is one of our greatest, purest 
and cheapest enjoyments-- 

“ Oh, 'tis the sun that maketh all thinj^^s shine." 

Shnkfspeare. 

• There is in Ecclesiastes a beautiful passage 
on the effects of light: “Truly the light is .sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold 

the sun.’* We now know that many diseases 

arc due to the fact that very minute particles of a 
low form of vegetable life, called microbes or germSf 
g"ain entrance to the body and grow in the blood 

and tissues. It has been shown that both fresh 

air and sunlight are great enemies to these poison¬ 
ous germs and will in time kill them. This is an¬ 
other and very important reason why our rooms 
should have abundant fresh air and sunlight. 

Let me strongly caution the newly-made wife 
against the evil effects of tight-lacing. Let her 
dress be loose, and be suitable to the season. She 
ought not to adopt the fashion of wearing in the 
morning^warm clothes with long sleeves and in the 
evening thin dre.sses witli short sleeves. 
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If a young wife be delicate, and if her circula¬ 
tion be languid, a .woollen vest should be worn next 
the skin in the day-time, both winter and summer. 
It is important that it should be borne in mind 
that the wearing of wool next the skin is more 
liccessary in the summer than in the winter-lime. 
A lady, in the summer, is apt, when hot either from 
the weather or from exertion, to get into a draught 
to cool herself, and, not wearing wool *next the 
skin, she is almost sure at such times to catch a 
chill. Now, wool being a bad conductor of heat 
keeps the body at a tolerably equal tcm|X'rature, 
and thus materially lessens the risk. .When it is 
considered tlnit many of the diseases afflicting lui- 
^iianity tirise from chills, the value of wearing wool 
•next the skin as a preventive is at once apparent. 

It might be said, What has all this to do with the 
health of a wife? I reply, much. The ciisloms, 
habits and luxuries of the present day are very 
antagonistic to health ; they can only make work 
for the doctor and gladden the hearts of those 
>vho preach the doctrine of the eligibility of small 
families t 

Pleasure to a certain degree is as necessary 
to the health of a young wife, and to everyone else, as 
the sun is to the earth—to warm, to cheer and to in- 
.vflgorate |it, and to bring out its verdure. Pleasure in 
moderation rejuvenises, humanises land improves the 
character, and expands and exercises the good quali- 
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tics of the mind; but, like the sun, in its intensity, 
it oppresses, dries up, and withers. Pleasures kept 
within due bounds arc good; but in excess arc utter¬ 
ly subversive of health and happiness. 

Let the pleamYei of a newly-married wife, then, 
be dictated by reason, and not by fasliion. She 
ought to avoid all recreations of an exciting kind, 
as depression always follows excitement. I would 
have her prefer the amusements of the country 
to those of the town—such as a flower garden, 
botany, archery, lawn-tennis, bowls, bicycling, rid¬ 
ing, motoring- everything, in fact, that will take 
her into the open air and will cause her to ap¬ 
preciate the jpure, simple, and exquisite beauties 
of Nature. Lawn-tennis I consider to be one of 
tho best games ever invented; it induces a lady to 
lake exercise which perhaps slic would not other¬ 
wise do; it takes her into thc\oi)en iiir^ it strengthens 
her muscles, it expands her chest, it promotes di¬ 
gestion, it .circulates her blood, and it gives her an 
interest which is most benefleial both to mind and 
body. I am quite sure that one reason why tennis 
so much benefits the health is, because it is attended 
with so much pleasure, for— 

“ Xu profit grows, where is no pleasure ta'cn." 

Oh! that m^ countrywomen should prefer the 
contamipated and foul air of ball-rooms to the fresh, 
sweet, and health-giving air of the country! 
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Let me in this place enter my strong protest 
against a young wife dancing if she be enceinte. 
If she be anxious to have a family it is a most 
dangerous amusement, as it is a fruitful source 
of miscarriage. 

Although dancing during pregnancy is injurious, 
singing, at such times, is not, and may be in¬ 
dulged in during the whole period of pregnancy; 
indeed, it is, during the time she is enceinte peculiarly 
valuable; it is exercise without too much fatigue, 
it is pleasure blended with benefit and cannot 
be too strongly recommended. 

The quiet retirement of her own home ought 
then to be her greatest pleasure and her most 
precious privilege. Home is, or ought to be, the 
kingdom of woman, and she should be the reign¬ 
ing potentate. England is the only place in the 
world that truly knows what home really means. 
The French ha\e actually no word in their lan¬ 
guage to express its meaning. I'hj author of 
The Pleasures of Hope sweetly and truly sings— 

“ That home, tlic sound we Enjjlish love so well 
Has been as strange (u me as to those nations 
That have no word, they tell me, to express it." 

A well-regulated, calm, and contented mind is 
the best physician in the world, which not only 
ofttimes prevents disease, but if it does occur, 
tends very much to lessen its poignancy, and 
eventually to cure it. The hurly-burly of a fash- 
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ionable life is very antagonistic, then, to health' 
and to all home comforts. .How true is that 
[beautiful saying in Isaiah —“ In quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength.’* 

Cheerfulness, contentment, occupation, and 
healthy activity of mind cannot be too strongly 
recommended. A cheerful, happy temper is one 
of the most valuable attributes a wife can have. 
The possession of such a virtue not only makes 
herself, but everyone around her happy. It gilds 
w'iih sunshine the humblest dwelling, and often con¬ 
verts an indifferent husband into a good one. 
Happy is the man who has a contented wifel A 
peevish, discontented helpmate (helpmate, save the 
mark I) is always ailing, is never satisfied, and 
does not know, and does not deserve to know, w*hat 
real happiness is. She is " a thorn in the flesh.” A' 
bad wife is the greatest misfortune. Diante, who 
was unhappy in his conjugal relations, says in his 
Inferno — 

“ Ma la ficra moglie 
Mi niioce pin ch’altro.” 

' Notwithstanding she might have all that she can 
desire in this world, yet being discontented, she 
herself is of all women the most miserable— 

“ Nought’s h.ad. all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content." 

Shakespeare, in another place, pertinently ask’s—^ 
" What’s more miserable than discontent ?" 

A 

’Everything ought to be done to cultivate cheer^ 
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fulness; it might be cultivated just as readily as 
exercise or music is cultivated: it is a miserable 
thing to igo gloomily through the world when 
everything in Nature is bright and cheerful. 
“ Laugh and grow fat ” is a saying as old as the 
hills, and it is as true as it is old. The moping, 
miserable people there are in the world are enough' 
to inoculate the rest of mankind with melancholy. 
Cheerfulness is very contagious, and few can re¬ 
sist its blandishments. A hearty laugh is good 
for the digestion, and makes the blood course 
merrily through the veins. It has been said that 
it is not genteel to laugh aloud; but, like many 
fashionaible sayings, it is the very essence of folly. 
Cheerfulness is like a valuable prescription, for 
“a cheerful countenance docth good like a medi¬ 
cine.” 

One of the greatest requisites, then, for 
'a happy home is a cheerful, contented, bright* 
and merry wife. Her face is perpetual sunshine; 
her presence is that of an angel; she is happy 
rn herself, and she imparts happiness to all 
around her. A gentle, loving, confiding, placid, 
hopeful and trusting disposition has a great charm 
for a husband, and ought, by a young wife, 
to be assiduously cultivated— 

“ For gentleness, and love, and trust. 

Prevail o’er angry wave and gust.”— LougfeUaw. 

Pope has a similar passage to the above— 
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“And trust me, dears ! good humour will prevail, 

When atrs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fad." 

Sweet temper gives beauty to the countenance; 
while a wife who, without rhyme or reason, is 
always grieving and grumbling, becomes old be- 
iore her time; she herself plants wrinkles o:i her 
brow and furrows on her cheek, and makes her 
complexien muddy and pasty looking — 

“ For the canker grief. 

Soils the complexion, and is beauty’s thief.”— Crahhc, 

Every young wife, let her station be ever so 
exalted, ought to attend to her household duties. 
Her health, and consequently her happiness, de¬ 
mands the exertion. 'I'hc want of occupation— 
healthy, u.scful occupation - is a fruitful source of 
discontent, of sin, and of di.scase. If a young 
married lady did but know the importance of 
occupation- -how much misery might be averted, 
and how much happiness might, by attending to 
her household duties, be ensured- she would ap¬ 
preciate the importance of the advice. Occupa¬ 
tion improves the health, drives away ennui, cheers 
the hearth and home; and, what is most im¬ 
portant, if household duties be well looked after, 
her house becomes a paradise, and she the minis¬ 
tering angel to her husband. “ I find,” says Dr. 
Chalmers, “ that successful exertion is a power¬ 
ful means of exhilaration, which discharges itself 
in good humour upcii others.” 
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But she might say—“ I cannot always be occu¬ 
pied; it bores me; it is like a common person; I 
am a lady; I was not made to work; I have 
neither the strength nor the inclination for it; 
1 fieel weak and tired, nervous and spiritless, and 
must have rest.” I reply, in the expressive words 
of the poet, that— 

“Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant, is a mind distressed.’’—Cua'/tr. 

Hear, too, what another poet sweetly sings of 
rest— 

“ Kest ? Thou must not seek for rest 
Until thy task he done ; 

Thou must not lay thy burden down 
Till settin;^ of the sun.’'— 

” If time be heavy on your hands," arc there no 
household duties to look after, no servants to in¬ 
struct, no flower-beds to arrange, no school-child¬ 
ren to teach, no sick-room to visit, no aged people 
to comfort, no widow or orphan to relieve? 

“ Nor any poor about vour lands ? 

Oh ! teach the orphan boy h> read, 

Or teach the orphan girl to sew— 

Pray heaven for a human heart.’’—7V;///y5U«. 

To have nothing to do is most wretched, weari¬ 
some, destructive to the mind. The words of 
Martin Luther on this subject should be written 
in letters of gold, and ought to be kept in con¬ 
stant remembrance by every man and woman, 
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br simple. *' The mind,’* said he, “ is like a mill 
that cannot stop working; give it something to 
grind, and it will grind that. If it has nothing 
to grinJ, it grinds on yet; but it is itself it grinds 
and wears away.” 

A lady in this enlightened age of ours considers 
‘ it to be horribly low and vulgar to strengthen 
her loins with exercise and her arms with occupa¬ 
tion, although such a plan of proceeding is, by 
the wisest of men, recommended in the Bible— 
‘‘ She girdeth her loins with strength, and 
strengtheneth her arms.”— Proverbs, 

A husband soon tires of brilliant performances 
on the piano or pianola, and of the crochet and 
faneywork done by his wife; but he can always ap¬ 
preciate a comfortable, clean, well-ordered, bright, 
cheerful, happy home, and a good dinner. It 
might be said that a wife is not the proper per¬ 
son to cook her husband’s dinner. True! but a 
wife should see and know that the cook does her 
duty; and if she did perchance understand how tho 
dinner ought to be cooked, I have yet to learn 
that the husband would for such knowledge think 
any the worse of her. 

A boy is brought up to his profession, and is 
expected to know it thoroughly: how is it that a 
girl is not brought up to her profession of a wife; 
and why is it that she is not taught to thoroughly 
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understand all household duties? The daughters 
of a gentleman’s family in olden times spent an 
hour or two every morning in the kitchen and 
in the laundry, and were initiated into the myster¬ 
ies of pastry and pudding making, of preserving 
fruits, of ironing, etc. Their mothers’ and their 
grandmothers’ receipt-books were at their finger- 
ends. But now look at the picture: the daughters 
of a gentleman’s family of the present day con¬ 
sider it very low and horridly vulgar to under¬ 
stand any such matters. It is just as absurd 
to ask’ a lady to play on the piano who has never 
been taught music, as to ask a wife to direct 
her servants to perform the duties which she herself 
knows nothing about. The duties of a wife can¬ 
not come either by intuition or by instinct more 
than music can. Again I say, every lady, before 
she is married, ought to be thoroughly taught her 
profession—the duties of a wife; she then would 
not be at the tender mercies of her servants, 
many of whom may be either unprincipled or 
inefficient. 

Do not think I am overstating the importance 
of my subject. A good dinner—I mean a well- 
cooked dinner (which, be it ever so plain, is 
really a good dinncr)--is absolutely essential to 
the health, to the very existence, of yourself and 
your husband; and how, if it be left to the 
tender mercies of the present race of cooks, can 
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you have it? High time it is that every wife, let 
her station be high or low, should look into the 
matter herself, and remedy the crying evil of the 
day. It is a pity, too, that we do not take a 
leaf out of the book of our neighbours the 
French, Every woman in France is a good cook; 
good cookery with them is a rule —with us it is 
the exception. A wcll-cooked dinner is a blessing 
to all who partake of it; it promotes digestion, it 
sweetens the temper, it cheers the hearth and home. 
There is nothing tries the temper more than an 
ill-cooked dinner; it makes people dyspeptic, and 
for a dyspeptic to be sweet-tempered is almost an 
impossibility. Let me, therefore, advise my fair 
reader to look well into the matter; either the 
gloom or the sunshine of a house depends much 
upon herself and upon her household manage¬ 
ment. Every girl, then, let her rank be what it 
may, ought above all things to be accomplished 
in housewifery, especially in the culinary depart¬ 
ment. “ Poor creature! ” quoth a wife, “ for a 
man to be so dependent on his cook! ” Poor 
creature he truly is, if bad cooking makes him 
dyspeptic, which, unless, he have the digestion 
of an ostrich, it assuredly will! 

*' Be like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief." 

If wives do not cook the dinner themselves, 
they sh\>uld surely know how dinners ought 
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to be cooked: and “ it is not necessary to be cooks 
themselves, but a cause of good cooking in others.’* 
Half the household miseries and much of the 
dyspepsia in England would, if cookery were better 
understood, be done away‘with! There are heaps 
of good cookery books in the market to teach 
a wife how a dinner should be cooked. She has 
only to study the subject thoroughly and the deed 
is done, to the gre.it happiness and well-being 
of herself and of her husband. 

Every young wife should be able—ought to be 
instructed either by her mother or by some com¬ 
petent person—it should be a part of her educa¬ 
tion—to teach and to train her own servants aright. 
Unfortunately, in the present day, there is too 
much cant and humbug about the instruction 
of the lower orders, and domestic servants among 
the rest. They arc instructed in many things that 
arc perfectly useless to them, the knowledge of 
which only makes them dissatisfied with their 
lot, and tends to make them bad servants. Among 
other useless subjects taught them are the 
“ ologics.” It would be much more to the pur¬ 
pose if they were thoroughly instructed in all 
household duties, and in “ the three R’s—reading, 
’riting, and 'rithmetic ”—in obedience to their mis-^ 
tresses, and in simplicity of demeanour and dress. 
The servants themselves would be immensely bene¬ 
fited by such lessons. 
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A “blue-stocking ’’ makes, as a rule, a wretched 
wife; it would be far better for the health of her 
husband, of herself, and her family if, instead 
of cultivating Latin and Greek, she would cultivate 
her household duties, more eapecially a thorough 
knowledge of the cooking department. “ A man 
is> in general, better pleased when he has a good 
dinner upon his table than when his wife speaks 
Greek.”— Johnson, 

" From a morning that cloth shine, 

From a boy that drlnketh wine, 

From a wife that talketh Latinc, 

Good Lord dcMver me.” 

Litany of the Darwin family, 1716- 

t 

As soon as a lady marries, the romantic non¬ 
sense of school-girls will rapidly vanish, and the 
stern realities of life will take its place, and she 
will then know, and sometimes to her grievous 
cost, that a useful wife will be thought much more 
of than either an ornamental or a learned one; in- 
deed, a husband soon discovers that there is a 
“ beauty in utility “— 

" Thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility.”— Longfellow. 

It is* better for a young -wife, and for every 
one else, to have too much than too little occupa¬ 
tion. The misfortune of the present day is, that 
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servants are made to do nU the work, while the 
mistress of the house remains idle. Remains idle. 
Yes! and'by remaining idle, remains out of health! 
Idleness is a curse, and brings misery in its 
train! How slow the hours crawl on when, a person 
has nothing to do; but how rapidly they fly when 
she is fully occupied. We doctors know full well 
the difference there often is between the labour 
of a poor, hard-worked woman, and of a rich, 
idle lady: in the one case the labour is often 
quick and easy; in the other, it is often hard 
and lingering. Oh! if wives would consider betimes 
the importance of an abundance of exercise and of 
occupation, what an immense amount of misery, 
of pain, of anxiety, and anguish they might avert! 
Work is a blessed thing; if we do not work, we 
pay the penalty—we suffer “ in mind, body, and 
estate.” An idle man or an idle woman is an 
object ot the deepest pity and commi.scration. A 
young wife (ought, then, always to remember that— 

“ The way to bliss lies not on beds of down."— 

And that— 

"Sweet tastes have sour closes ; 

And he repents on thorns that sleeps on beds of roses." 

Longfellow graphically describes the importance 
and value of occupation; and as occupation is 
as necessary to a woman as to a man, I cannot 
resist transcribing it— 
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"Toiling- rejoicing—sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Kach morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees its close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night’s repose.” 

Truly may it be said that “ occupation earns 
a night’s repose.” It is the finest composing medi¬ 
cine in the world, and, unlike an opiate, it never 
gives a headache; it never produces costiveness; 
and never, by repetition, loses, its eflfcct. Sloth 
and restlessness, even on down, are generally bed¬ 
fellows— 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when rusty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” 

The mind it is well known, exerts great influence 
over the body in promoting health, and in causing 
and in curing disease. A 'delicate woman is gene¬ 
rally nerv-uus; she is apt to make mountains of 
mole-hills; she is usually too prone to fancy her¬ 
self worse than she really is. I should recommend 
my gent'lc reader not to fall into this error, and 
not to magnify every slight ache or pain. Let her, 
instead of whining and repining, use the means 
which are within the reach of all to strengthen 
her frame; let her giv^e battle to the enemy; let 
her fight him with the simple weapons indicated 
in these pages, and the chances are she will 
come off victorious. 
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There is nothing like occupation, active occupa¬ 
tion to cure slight pains—“ constant occupation 
physics pain ”—to drive away little ailments, and the 
dread of sickness. 

What a blessed thing is work I What a precious 
privilege for] a girl to have a mother who is both 
able and anxious to instruct her daughter, from 
her girl hood upwards, in all household manage¬ 
ment and duties! Unfortunately in this our age 
girls arc not either educated or prepared to be 
made wives—useful, domesticated wives. Accom¬ 
plishments they have without number, but of know¬ 
ledge of the management of an establishment they 
,are as ignorant as the babe unborn. A^erily, they 
iand their unfortunate husbands and offspring will 
in due /time pay the penalty of their ignorance and 
folly! It is, forsooth, unladylike, for a girl to 
eat much; it is unladylike for her to work at 
■all; it is unladylike for her to lake a long 
walk; it is unladylike for her to go into the 
kitchen; it is unladylike for her to make her 
own bed; it is unladylike for her to be useful; 
it is unladylike for her to have a bloom upon her 
cheek like unto a milkmaid I All these arc said 
to be horribly low and vulgar and to be only fit 
for the common people! Away with such folly I 
The system of the bringing up of the young ladies 
of the present day is “ rotten to the core.” A 
w'ife looking ” well to the ways of her household ” 
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is, in an old Book, set forth in terms of great 
approbation:—“ She openeth her mouth with wis-» 
dom; and in her tongue is the law of kindness. She 
lookcth well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children 
arise up, and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.” 

A wife’s life is made up of little pleasures, of 
little tasks, of little cares, and little duties, but 
which when added up together, make a grand 
sum total of human happiness. She is not ex¬ 
pected to do any grand work; her province lie.s 
in a contrary direction—in gentleness, in cheerful¬ 
ness, in contentment, in housewifery, in care and 
management of her children, in sweetening her 
husband’s cup of life, when it is, as it often is, 
a bitter one, in abnegation of self: these are em¬ 
phatically a “ woman’s rights,” her heritage, her 
jewels, which help to make up her crown of 
glory— 


“ The trivial round, the common task, 

Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 

Koom to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God."— Keble. 

There is in Crabbe’s Poems a conversation sup¬ 
posed to^ take place between a husband and a wife 
which is very beautiful; it contains advice, both to 
husband and wife, of priceless value. I cannpt 
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refrain from transferring the extract of it to these 
pages; the husband addresses the wife thus— 

“ Each on the other must in all depend. 

The kind adviser, the unfailing friend ; 

Through the rough world we must each other aid, 
Leading and lead, obeying and obey’d ; 

Favour’d and favouring, eager to believe 
What should be truth—unwilling to perceive 
What might offend—determin’d to remove 
What has offended ; wisely to improve 
What pleases yet, and guard returning love.” 

If a young married lady, without having any 
actual disease about her, be delicate and nervous, 
there is no remedy equal in value to change 
of air—more especially to the sea coast. The 
sea-breezes, Sand if she be not pregnant, sea- bath¬ 
ing, frequently act like magic up>on her in restor¬ 
ing her to perfect health. I say, if she be not preg¬ 
nant; if she be, it would, without first obtaining 
the express permission of a medical man, be high¬ 
ly improper for her to bathe. 

A walk on the mountains is delightful to the 
feelings and beneficial to the health. In selecting 
a seaside resort it is always well, where it be 
practicable, to have mountain air as well as the 
sea breeze. The mounting of high hills, if a lady 
be pregnant, would not be desirable, as the exer¬ 
tion would be too g^'eat, and if she be predisposed, 
might bring on a miscarriage; but the climbing 
of hills and mountains, if she be not enceinte^ is 
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mosv advantageous to h^Ith, strengthening to the 
frame, and exhilarating to the spirits. . Indeed, 
we may compare the exhilaration it produces to 
the drinking of champagne; with this difference— 
it is much more beneficial to health than champagne 
and does not leave the next morning, as cham¬ 
pagne sometimes does, either a disagreeable taste 
in the mouth or headache behind— 

Oh ! there is a sweetness in the mountain air 
And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share."— Byron. 

Bugs and Fleas. — This is a very commonplace 
subject, but, like most commonplace subjects, is 
one necessary to be known, as these pests of so¬ 
ciety sometimes destroy the peace, comfort and 
enjoyment of a person away from home. Many 
ladies who travel from home arc made miserable 
and wretched by having to sleep in strange beds— 
in beds infested either with bugs or with fleas. 
Now, it will be well for a lady never to go any 
distance from home without having four things 
in her trunk, namely—(i) A box of matches in 
order, at any moment of the night, to strike a light, 
both to discover and frighten the enemy away. 
(2) A box of night-lights. Bugs never bite when 
there is a light in the room. It would therefore 
be \^’»ell, in an infested room, and until fresh 
lodgings can be procured, to keep a night-light 
burning ill night. (3) A packet of “ La Poudn 
Inseciicide,** manufactured in France, but which may 
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be procured in England, or Keating’s insect powder, 
a preparation which, although perfectly harmless 
to the human economy, is utterly destructive to 
fleas. (4) A four-ounce bottle of oil of turpen¬ 
tine, a little of which, in case of a discovery of 
bugs in the bed should be sprinkled between the 
sheets and on the pillow. The oil of turpentine 
will, until fresh lodgings can be procured, keep 
the bugs at a respectable distance. Care should 
be observed, while sprinkling the sheets with the 
turpentine, not to have (on account of its in¬ 
flammability) a lighted candle too near the bed. 
I know, from experience that bugs and fleas are, 
when ladies are away from home, a source of 
torment and annoyance, and am therefore fully 
persuaded of the value and importance of the 
above advice— 

Yet let me flap this bu)* with j^ildcd wind's. 

This painted child of dirt which stinks and stings.— Pope, 

ff it be not practicable for her to visit the sea 
coast, let her be in the fresh air—in the country 
air. Let her mornings be spent out of doors; and 
if shi: cannot inhale the «<i-breezes, let her inhale 
the womiwg. breezes. 

“ The skies, the air, the morning's breezy call. 

Alike are free, and full of health to all.”— Bryiiges. 

A young wife is apt to take too much open¬ 
ing medicine; the more she takes, the more she 
requires, until at length the bowels will not act 
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with.(^ut an aperient; hence she irritates the nervesf 
of the stomach and bowels, and injures herself 
beyond measure. If the bowels be costive, and 
viariety of food, and of fruit, and of other articles 
of diet, which I either have or will recommend 
in these pages, together with an abundance of 
air, and of exercise, and of occupation, will not 
open them, then let her give herself an enema, 
which she can without the slightest pain or 
annoyance, and with very little trouble, readily 
do, provided she have a proper apparatus, namely, 
“ a self-injecting enema apparatus,” one made 
purposely for the patient, to be used cither by herself, 
or to be administered by another person. A pint 
of tepid water, with some soap and salad oil, is as 
good an enema as can be used, and which', if the first 
should hot operate, ought to be repeated. The 
enema does nothing more than wash the bowels 
out, removing any offending matter, and any 
depression of spirits arising therefrom, and neither 
interferes with the stomach nor with the digestion. 
No family ought to be without a good enema- 
apparatus to fly to in any emergency. It should 
always bje kept in good order and ready at hand. 
A glycerine enema is also often very useful. 
About a tcaspoonful of glycerine is injected into 
the bc^el by means of a small syringe. It acts 
quickly, is easily given, and the necessary appara* 
tus takes up but little room. 
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rrhere Is another excellent remedy for habit- 
.tially costive bowels, namely, the eating of brown 
bread—of bread made with undressed flour—that 
is to say, with the flour ground aj^i one way— 
with flour containing the flour, the pollards, and 
the fine bran, with all therein contained of the 
grain of the wheat, except the very coarse bran. 
'Many people are made costive and ill by the 
eating of bread made with the finest flour only. 
Bread made with the undressed flour stimulates the 
bowels to action, and is, besides, much more 
nourishing—undressed flour being much richer in 
phosphates than the perfectly dressed flour—than 
what is usually called Best Firsts or Biscuit Flour; 
and the phosphates are of vital importance to the 
idiflferent animal tissues and to the bones. 

Some patients with very weak stomachs cannot 
properly digest brown bread—it makes them feel 
uncomfortable and aggravates their dyspeptic 
symptoms; but if the bowels be costive and the 
digestion be not overweak, brown bread is an 
admirable mteans of opening them. If millers 
[could devise means to reduce the whole of the 
bran to an impalpable powder, they would 
be conferring an incalculable boon on suffering 
humanity, as then all the bran would be left 
in the flour—thus increasing the hygienic qualities 
of the bread. 

Another admirable remedy fpr opening the bowpU 
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of a costive j>atient is the drinking of cold water— 
drinking half a tumblerful or a tumblerful of cold 
water the moment she awakes in the morning, 
and at any other lime during the day she feels 
inclined to do so. Many women do not drink 
nearly enough fluid. 

A variety of diet will often regulate costive bowels 
better—far better—than physic; and will not 
—as drug aperients assuredly will- -bind the bowels 
up more firmly than ever after the operation of 
the drug lias once been accomplished. 

If a young wife have costive bowels, let her, 
instead of cither swallowing opening pills, or 
before even administering to herself an enema, 
try the effect of visiting the water-closet at one 
particular period regularly every morning of her 
life. It is surprising how soon, as a rule, the 
above simple plan will get the bowels into a 
regular slate, so that, in a short time, both 
aperients and enemata would be perfectly unneces¬ 
sary, to her great comfort and to her lasting bene¬ 
fit. 


“ How use doth breed a habit in a man," 

and in woman too. But if the bowels, without 
either medicine or enema, are to be brought into 
a regular state, patience and perseverance must 
be the motto, as it ought to be for everything 
else for which it is worth the striving. And it is 
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•most important that ample time should be allowed 
for the bowels to act. It is a matter that cannot 
be satisfactorily done in a hurry. Much may be 
done to relieve habitual constipation by the judicious 
employment of massage to the abdomen. Thj 
good effect of the massage is sometimes increased 
by abdominal exercises. It need hardly be said 
that such treatment should only be resorted to on 
the advice and under the direction of a medical 
man. 

If a wife’s bowels be costive, she ought not 
to ,be anxious to take an aperient; she should wait a 
while, and see what Nature will do for her. Active 
purgatives, except in extreme cases, which only a 
doctor can determine, arc very injurious. 

In summing up my Advice to a Young Wife, 
I beg to give her the following inventory of some 
of the best physic to be found in the world:— 
Early retiring to bed and early rising; thorough 
(morning ablution; good substantial plain food; 
great moderation in the use of stimulants; a 
cool and well-ventilated house, especially bedroom; 
an abundance of fresh air, exercise, and occupa¬ 
tion; a cheerful, contented, happy spirit; all these 
are Nature’s remedies, and are far superior and 
are far more agreeable than any others to be found 
in the Materia Medica. So true it is that Nature 
is, as a rule, the best doctor, and that a wife's 
health is pretty much as she herself chooses to 
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make it. Shakespeare graphically and truthfully 
remarks that— 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 

Which we ascribe to Heaven ; the fated sky 
Gives us free scope ; only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull.” 

• 

By adopting the dictates of reason and of com¬ 
mon sense, many of the nervous, useless, lackadaisi¬ 
cal, fine ladies will be unknown, and we shall have 
instead blooming wives, who will in due time 
become the mothers of hardy, healthy, happy child¬ 
ren. 

In the foregoing pages the burden of my song has 
been health—the preservation of health—the most 
precious of God's gifts, and one that is frittered 
away as though it were but of little value. Health 
ought to be the first consideration of all, and of 
every young wife especially, as, when she is mar¬ 
ried, her life, her health, are not altogether her 
own. but her husband’s and her family’s. Oh, it 
is a glorious gift, a precious boon, to be in the 
enjoyment of perfect health, and is worth a little 
care and striving to obtain. 

In concluding the first division of my subject, 
let me entreat my fair reader to ponder well on 
what I have already said; let her remember that 
she hasA^a glorious mission; let her thoroughly un¬ 
derstand that if good habits and good rules be 
.not formed and followed during the first year of 
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her wifehood, they are not at all likely to bo in* 
stituted afterwards. The first year is the golden 
opportunity to sow the seeds of usefulness, to 
jmake herself healthy and strong, and to cause 
her to be a blessing, a solace, and a comfort 
to her husband, her children, and all around her. 
The wife’s mission concerns the husband quite 
as much as it does the wife herself— 

" The woman’s cau.se is man’s. They rise or sink 
Together. Dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free ; 

If she be small, slight-natiircd, mi.serablc. 

How shall men grow ?— Tcunysou. 

I cannot, in closing this introductory chapter, 
do better than quote the following graphic and 
truthful description of a good domestic wife— 

“ Yes, a world of comfort 
Lies in that one word, wife. After a bickering day 
To come with jaded spirit home at night. 

And find the cheerful fire, the sweet repast. 

At which, in dress of happy cheeks and eyes, 

lajve sits, and, smiling, lightens all the board."—/. S. Knowles. 

Pope has painted an admirable portrait of a 
wife, which is well worth studying and engraving 
on the memory— 

" She who ne'er answers till her husband cools, 

Or if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 

Charms by accepting, by submitting sways. 

Yet has her humour most when she obeys.” 

George Herbert, two centuries and a half ago, 

« 

beautifully describes his wife as— 


“ My joy, my life, my crown ; ’’ 
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and truly a good wife is emphatically a man's 
joy, his life, and his crown I 

There, is, too, in Wordsworth a most exquisitely 
beautiful description of what a woman, if she be 
perfect, ouglit to be, which I cannot refrain from 
quoting. It is a perfect gem, a diamond of the 
first water, brilliant and sparkling, without flaw 
or blemish— 

"A being breathing thoughtful breath — 

A traveller, betwixt life and death ; 

TKe reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly plann'd. 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet, a spirit still, and bright^ 

With something of an angel light. 



PART I. 

MENSTRUATION. 

Menstniaiion—the periods*'—is the manifestation^ the 
proof positive, the sign manual of puberty; the due 
performance of which is, as a rule, necessary for health and 
for conception ; it itsnally ceases during pregnancy, usually 
during stickling, and oftentimes dating setiere illness; it 
comes on generally to the day, and frequently to the very 
hour, erety lunar month, for the space of about thirty years, 
and then disappears altogether; constituting, at its close, 
“ change oj l{/e.” 


Menstruation plays a momentous part in the 
female economy. Sufficient attention has not 
hitherto been paid to this subject. I therefore pur¬ 
pose devoting this special chapter to its due and 
careful .consideration, and would beg my fair 
reader’s earnest attention to it. It is a matter 
that deeply concerns her, as the due i>erformanc.e 
of menstruation usually betokens health and happi¬ 
ness; .while the converse frequently tells of ail¬ 
ments and misery. 

Barren wives, principally among the “ upper ten 
thousand,” arc very numerous—one wife in every 
ten wives being barren, being childless. Must there 
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not be some baneful influences at work to cause 
such a lamentable state of things ? 

" A tree is known by its fruit/’ so is a healthy 
womb—one capable of bearing a child—known 
usually by menstruation. If menstruation be, in 
every way, properly and healthily performed, there 
is, as a rule, no reason, as far as the wife herself is 
concerned^ why she should not conceive, carry, 
and, in due time, bring forth a living child. Hence 
the importance of Menstruation, the subject on 
which we are now about to enter. Indeed, it is 
one of the most important that can engage the at¬ 
tention Of every wife; for if menstruation be 
healthy, the womb is usually healthy, and the 
woman, as a rule, is healthy and capable both of 
conception and of child-bearing. 

But to our subject. This is an important epoch 
in the life of a woman, and may be divided 
into three stages, namely—(i) The commencement 
of menstruation—of puberty; (2) the continua¬ 
tion, at regular periods, of menstruation—the child¬ 
bearing age; and (3) the close of menstruation, 
of child-bearing—“ the change of life.” 

(i) The commencement of menstruation. A’ 
good beginning at this time is peculiarly neces¬ 
sary, or a girl’s health may suffer. (2) The con¬ 
tinuation of menstruation. A healthy continuation, 
at regulai* periods, is much needed, or conception, 
when she ,is married, may not occur. (3) Jhe 
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close of menstruation. Great attention and skil¬ 
ful management is required to ward off formidable 
diseases, which at the close of menstruation—at 
“ the changte of life ”—are more likely than at 
any time to be developed. 

Whether, therefore, it be at the commencement, 
at the continuation, or at the close, watchfulness 
und care must be paid to the subject, or mischief 
may ensue. 

Menstruation—“ the periods ’’--the appearance of 
the catamenia or the menses—is then one of ihe 
most important epochs in a girl’s life. It is the 
boundary line, the landmark between child¬ 
hood and womanhood; it is the threshold, so to 
speak, of a woman*s life. Her body now develops 
and expands, and her mental capacity enlarges and 
improves. She then ceases to be a child, and 
she becomes a woman. She is now, for the first 
time, as a rule, able to conceive. 

Although puberty has at this time commenced, it 
cannot be ^aid that she is at her full perfection; 
it takes eight or ten years more to complete her 
organisation, which will bring her to the age of 
twenty-three or twenty-five years. These perhaps 
are the best ages for a woman if she have both 
the opportunity and the inclination to marry. 
Women who marry between twenty and twenty- 
five are the most likely to bear healthy children. 

If she marry when very young, marriage may 
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weaken her system, and may prevent a full de¬ 
velopment of her body. Parents ought, therefore, to 
persuade their daughters not to marry until they 
are of age—twenty one. 

They should instil into them that splendid passage 
from Shakespeare that— 

“ Thinjjs jjrowinj; arc not ripe until their season." 

Sir Edward Sievoking has well said:—“What 
wonder that the girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
wliose bones are only half-consolidated, and whose 
pelvis, especially with its muscular and ligamentous 
surroundings, is yet far from maturity, loses her 
health after marriage, and becomes the delicate 
mother of sickly children ? Parents who have the 
real interest and happiness of their daughters at 
heart ought, in consonance with the laws of 
physiology, to discountenance marriage before 
twenty; and the nearer the girls arrive at 
the age of twenty-five before the consummation of 
this important rite, the greater the probability that, 
physically and morally, they will be protected 
against those risks which precocious marriages 
bring in their train.” 

It a lady marry late m life, say after she be 
thirty, the soft parts engaged in parturition arc 
more rigid and more tense, and thus become 
less capable of dilatation, which might cause, for 
the first time, a hard and tedious labour. Again, 
whed she marries late in life, she might not live 
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to see her children grow up to be men and women. 
Everything, therefore, points out that the age above 
indicated—namely, Somewhere between twenty-one 
and thirty—is the most safe and suitable time for 
a woman to marry. 

While talking about marriage, let me strongly 
urge a {mother not to allow her daughter, if she be 
very delicate, to marry. It is particularly desirable' 
that no girl ,who suffers, or has suffered, from symp¬ 
toms of heart disease, should marry without con¬ 
sulting fei medical man with reference to the con¬ 
dition of her heart. 

Some forms of heart disease cause little or no 
trouble during pregnancy or labour, while others 
are made much worse by these conditions. Some¬ 
times heart disease is not suspected until pregnancy 
has so aggravated it that marked symptoms are 
produced. 

it is, therefore, wise to have the heart examined 
whenever a girl who, during childhood, having 
suffered fiom the conditions which produce heart 
'disease—rheumatic fever, scarlet fever, St. Vitus’s 
dance—contemplates marriage. 

A man himself, too, should never contemplate 
marrying a woman unless she be healthy and of 
a healthy stock. If this advice were universally 
followed, how much happiness would be ensured, 
and how much misery would be averted I The 
consequences of marrying an unhealthy woman 
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are really terrible—to husband, to wife, and to 
progeny. 

The i^ssurance companies all speak in language 
not to be misunderstood, of the great stress they 
lay, in the assurance of a life, upon a healthy 
family. Their testimony is of immense weight, 
as, of course, the value of lives is their especial 
business. 

A healthy family, in the selection of a wife, 
is far before a wealthy family; but, indeed, “ health* 
is wealth,” and wealth most precious I 

I.et us pursue the subject of marriage a little 
further, as it is one of great importance. Feeble 
parents have generally feeble children; diseased 
piarents diseased children; nervous parents nervous 
childrenlike begets like.” It is sad to reflect 
that the innocent have to suffer, not only for 
the guilty, but for the thoughtless and for the 
inconsiderate. Disease and debili^ are thus prop¬ 
agated from one generation to another, and the 
r'ace becomes woefully deteriorated. The above is 
a gloomy picture, and demands the efforts of 
all who love their country to brighten its sombre 
colouring. 

It is true that people live longer now than for¬ 
merly; but it is lowing to increased medical skill and 
to improved sanitary knowledge keeping alive the 
puny, the delicate, and the diseased. Unfortunately, 
those iffiperfect creatures who swell the ranks of thi^ 
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population will only propagate puny, delicate, and 
diseased progeny like themselves. 

Diseased and delicate people have, then, no right 
to marry; if they do,, a reckoning day will assuredly 
come, when they will have to pay the extreme 
penalty of their temerity and folly. Truly marriage 
is a solemn responsibility, and should not be en¬ 
tered into without mature consideration. Pure bloOd 
and pure mind arc, in marriage, far above riches, 
or rank, or any other earthly possession whatever I 

Menstruation generally comes on once every 
month—that is to say, every twenty-eight days; 
usually to the day, and frequently to the very 
hour. Some ladies, instead of being “ regular ” 
tevery 'month, are regular ” every three weeks. 
'Each menstruation continues from three to five 
days; in some, for a week; and in others for a 
Jonger period. It is estimated that during each’ 
“ monthly period,” from four to six ounces is, on anJ 
average, the quantity discharged. 

A lady is more likely to conceive if she be 
“ regular,although there are c^es on record 
where women have conceived who have never had 
their ” periods; ” but such cases *are extremely 
rare. 

Menstruation in this country usually commences 
at 'the ages of from thirteen to sixteen, sometimes 
earlier; occasionally as early as eleven or twelve; 
at other times later, and not until a girl be seven- 
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teen or eighteen years of age. Menstruation in 
large town's is supposed to commence at an earlier- 
period than in the country, and earlier in luxurious 
than in simple life.* 

Menstruation continues for thirty, and sometimes 
even for thirty-five years; and, while it lasts, is a sign 
that a lady is liable to become pregnant—unless, 
indeed, menstruation should be protracted much 
beyond the usual period of time. As a rule, then, 
when a woman “ ceases to be unwell,” she ceases 
to have a family; therefore, as menstruation usually 
leaves her at forty-five, it is seldom that after 
that age she has a child. 

I have known ladies become mothers when they 

* “ The first ineiistruniion is the normal sifjn that the girl 
has become capable of conception and child-bearing. ... At 
the same time there i.s a mental change, and the girl becomes 
more bashful and retiring. Neither the uterus, however, nor 
the pelvis, at once reach their full capacity for the discharge of 
their functions ; they do not generally attain their full size till 
the age of about twentv. The age at which menstruation 
commence* is influenced by climate, race and mode of life. 
The influence of climate has been exaggerated, but in hot 
climates the age is on the average two or three years earlier 
than in cold. . . . luxurious living and early stimulation of the 
mental faculties tend to bring on menstruation at an earlier age, 
and thus the children of the rich and dwellers in towns 
commonly menstruate earlier than the poorer classes in the 
country. ... In England more than half the number of girls 
first menstruate between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, 
and more than five-sixths between those of thirteen and 
nineteen, the average being a little above fifteen. Normally the 
discharge recurs at regular intervals, with the exception of 
periods of pregnancy and lactation, up to the menopause or 
climacteric period, which is commonly between the ages of 
forty ai>d fifty, most frequently at about A%’'—Galabin's Manual 
of Midwifery. 
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have be-?ii upwards of fifty years of age; al¬ 
though they seldom conceive after they are forty- 
three, or. at all events, forty-five years old. I 
my.telf delivered a woman in her fifty first year 
ol a fine healthy child. She had a kind and easy 
labour, and was the mother of a large family, the 
youngest being at the time of her last confinement 
twelve years old.* I also delivered a woman 
aged fifty four of a healthy live child. “ Dr. Car¬ 
penter, of Durham, tells us that ha has attended 
in their confinemonth several women whose ages 
were fifty. ‘ I well rerollect a case oc curring in 
my father’s piactiic, where a woman became a 
widow at foity-nine years of age. Shortly after¬ 
wards she married her second husband, and within 
twelve months of thi^ time gave birth to her fini 
child. These cases belong to the working classes.’ ” 

Ih very w'arm climates, such as in Abyssinia 
and in India, girls menstruate when \ery young 
—at ten or eleven years old; indeed, they are 
sometimes mothers at those ages. But when it 
commences early, it leaves early; so that they 
are old w’omen at thirty. “ Physically, we know 

* “Some curious facts c»)ine to light in the Scottish Ktgistrai- 
General's lepoit m releiciu-c to prolific mothcis. One mother, 
who was only eighteen, had Ituir chililicn; one. who was 
twenty-two, had seven children ; and of two who were only 
thirty-four, one had thiiteeii and the other fourteen childien ; 
" and, on the other hand, two women became mothers as late in 
life as at fift>-one, and four at fiftv-two , and one mother was 
registered as having given birth to a child in the hfty-seventh 
year of her age.” 

n 
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thbt there is a very large latitude of difference in 
the periods of human maturity, not merely be¬ 
tween individual and individual, but also between 
nation and nation—differences so great, that i[.i some 
southern jegions ,of Asia wc hear of matrons at the 
age of twelve.”* 

In cold climates, such as Russin, women are 
said to begin to menstruate late in life, frequently 
not until they are between twenty and thirty years 
old. They arc said frequently not to be ” regular ” 
oftencr than three or four times a year, and that 
when it docs occur, the menstrual discharge is 
generally sparing in quantity. 

The menstrual fluid is piot exactly blood, although, 
both in appearance and in properties, it much re¬ 
sembles it; yet in the healthy state it does not 
clot asi blood does. It is a 'secretion from the womb, 
and when healthy, ought to be of a bright red 
colour, in appearance very much like blood from 
a recently cut finger. 

Menstruation generally ceases entirely in preg¬ 
nancy and during suckling. It also ceases in cases 
of extreme debility, and in severe illness, especially 
in consumption. 

Some ladies menstruate during suckling; when 
they do, it may be considered not as the rule, but 
as the exception. It is said, in such instances, 
that ;hey are more likely to conceive; and no 

* “ De Quincey.” 
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doubt they arc, as menstruation is an indication o£ 
a proneness to conception.* Many persons have 
an id'^a that when a woman, during lactation, men¬ 
struates, her milk is both sweeter and purer. Such 
!is an error. Menstruation during suckling is more 
likely to weaken the mother, and consequently 
to deteriorate her milk. 

During '* the monthly periods ” Violent exercise 
is injurious; iced drinks are improper; and bath¬ 
ing in the sea, and bathing the feet in cold water, 
and cold baths must be avoided, (even the warm 
bnth must be used with caution. A hot bath' 
during the early hours of the period can be used 
by those who siitTcr much paiii<, if care be .taken that 
no chill be caught, but during the full flow baths 
should be avoided;) indeed, at such times as these 
no risks should be run, and no experiments should, 
for one moment, be permitted, otherwdso serious 
consequences ensue. “ 'I'lic monthly periods ” are 
times not to be trifled with, or woe betide the 
unfortunate trifler! ; 

A lady sometimes suffers severe pains both just 
before and during her " poorly ” times. When such 

* Observations made durinji the past few years have stiown 
that about half the women who suckle tlieir infants do not 
menstruate at all durinj* the first ten or Iwclve months of 
suckling. About one out of every tour mirsin.g mothers men¬ 
struates reiiularly, whilst one out of every four menstruates at 
inrtinlitr intervals. A woman who does not menstruate at 
all during suckling is less likely to become pregnant while 
suckling than one who does menstiuate during this period. 
Also of women who do menstruate during suckling, tliose who 
menstruate regularly are more liable to become pregnant 
than those who menstruate irregularly. 
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is the case, she may possibly not conceive until the 
pain is removed. She ought therefore to apply to 
a medical man for relief. When she is freed from 
the pain, she may in due time become enceinte. 

The pale, colourlcss-complexioned, helpless, list¬ 
less, and almost lifeless young ladies, who arc so 
constantly seen in society, frequently have deficient, 
or profuse menstruation, or often none ut all. Their 
breathing is short—they are soon “ out of breath; 
if they attempt to take exercise--to walk, for in¬ 
stance, either upstairs or up a hill, or even for half 
a mile on level ground, their breath is nearly ex¬ 
hausted—they pant as though they had been run¬ 
ning quickly. They iire ready, after the slightest 
exertion or fatigue, and after the least worry or 
excitement, to feel faint, and sometimes even to 
actually swoon away. Now such cases may^ if 
judiciously treated, be generally soon cured. It 
tlicrcfore behoves mothers to seek medical aid early 
for their girls. If this advice had been early fol¬ 
lowed, huw many a poor anaemic girl might have 
been saved from consumption, and from an untimely 
grave, and made a useful member of society; but 
alas! like many other things in this world, mothers 
will not “ hearken unto counsel ” until it be too 
late—too late; and then, at the eleventh hour^ 
.Doctors arc exix*ctcd to work miracles I Anaemic 
girls fwho suffer from scanty pale-coloured menstrua¬ 
tion should always be treated until the anaemia has 
disappeared. 
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•There is an evil practice which, as it is very 
g’eneral, requires correction, namely, the giving of 
alcoholic stimulants by a mother to her daughter at 
the commencement of each of " her periods; ” 
more especially if she be in much pain. This 
practice often leads a girl to love spirits - to become 
in course of time, a drunkard. There are other 
remedies, not at all injurious, that medical men give 
at these times, and which will afford both speedier 
and more effectual relief than' a stimulant. 

In a pale, delicate girl or wife, who is labouring 
.under what is popularly called poverty of bloody the 
menstrual fluid is sometimes very scant, at others 
very copious, but is in either case, usually very 
pale—almost as colourless as water, and the patient 
may be very nervous and even hysterical. Now, 
tihese are signs of great debility ;• but, fortunately 
for such a one, a medical man is, in the majority 
of cases, in possession of remedies that will soon 
make her all right again. 

A delicate girl has no right, until she be made 
strong, to marry. If she should marry, she will fre¬ 
quently, when in labour, not have strength, unless 
she has heiPy to oring a child into the world; which 
provided she be healthy and well formed, ought not 
.to be. How graphically the Bible tells of delicate 
woman not having strength to bring children into the 
world: “ For the children are come to the birth, and 
there is not strength to bring forth.”—2 Kings xix. 3. 
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I The menstrual 'discharge, as before remarked, 
•ought, if healthy, to be of the colour of blood—of 
fresh unclotted blood. If it be too pale (and it 
sometimes is almost colourless) and either too scanty 
or too excessiv^e, a medical man ought to be con¬ 
sulted, who will in the generality of cases, be able 
to remedy the defect. Provided that iaenstruation is 
not excessive or too frequent, the mere fact of 
irregularity is not in itself necessarily of any serious 
Consequence. Such a condition only calls for 
special investigation and treatment if other symp¬ 
toms of ill-health are present, or if the patient fails 
to become pregnant. The periods may be entirely 
absent—as during pregnancy and nursing—and yet 
the patient may be in robust health. On the other 
hand, excessive menstruation should always receive 
•prompt medical attention, as it may be caused by 
serious disease of the womb, which, in some in¬ 
stances, can only be satisfactorily treated at an early 
stage. Let me repeat, if the periods are excessive 
in quantity, or too prolonged, or too frequent in 
occurrence, medical advice should be sought at 
once, or very serious consequences—perhaps a fatal 
result—may ensue. The same holds good if there 
be a rwatcry or blood-stained discharge between the 
periods. 

A married lady is very subject to “ the whites; 
the mere there Is of “ the whites ’’ the less there 
.will usually be of the menstrual discharge; so that. 
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ip a *bad case of " the whites,” menstruation might 
entirely cease, until proper means be used both to 
Restrain the one and to bring back the other. In- 
fdeed, as a rule, if “ the periods,” by proper treat¬ 
ment, be healthily established and restored, ” the 
whites ” will often cease of themselves. This dis¬ 
charge is, in the vast majority of cases, due to 
excessive secretion from the vagina or neck of the 
womb. It is generally natural in quality, but 
excessive in quantity. It is often due to some con¬ 
dition of general ill-health, such as anaemia, which' 
frequently causes disordered menstruation; hence, 
the two conditions, ” the whites ” and disordered 
menstruation, arc often found together, and both 
conditions will be cured by treating the general 
health. It is a mistake to think that ” the whites ” 
cause ill-health; it is generally the other way about, 
the ill-health really causes ” the whites.” 

'* The Whites ” may be the result of costive 
bowels. Remedy the constipation and ” the ^whites ” 
soon disappear. 

’* The periods ” at ether times are either too 
profuse or too long continued. Either the one or 
the other may be associated with barrenness, and 
is also weakening to the constitution, and thus tends 
to bring a lady into a bad state of health. This, 
like the former cases, .by judicious management may 
generally be remedied; and being remedied, will in 
ail probability result in the wife becoming; a mother* 
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When 'a lady is neither pregnant nor “ regular ” 
she ought to apply to a doctor, as there may be 
something wrong that can be put right. 

When a lady is said to be “ regular ” it is under¬ 
stood that she is “ regular ” as to quality^ and quan¬ 
tity and time. If she be only “ regular ” as to the 
time^ and the ’quantity be cither dclicient or in ex¬ 
cess, -or if she be “ regular ” as to the time, and the 
quality be bad—too pale—she had belter get 
medical advice, particularly if her general health is 
not good", or if she has failed to l^ccome pregnant. 

A neglected miscarriage is a frequent cause of un¬ 
healthy menstruation, and until the womb, and in 
consequence, “ the periods," by judicious treatment, 
be. made healthy, there is indeed but scant chance 
of a family or of good health. 

Excessive, prolonged, or too frequent menstrua- 
liion is due to a variety of causes. Sometimes, it is 

true, these symptoms arc of comparatively little im- 

} 

liortancc, but they often denote serious disease of 
'the womb, especially in women who have had 
children. There is no way of distinguishing be- 
twieen the cases in which excessive, or too frequent 
menstruation is an indication of serious trouble 
and those in which it is of slight importance! without 
a thorough medical examination. It is an un- 

jk 

fortunate fact that some of the most fatal diseases 
*01 tlfe womb do not produce pain until the disease 
has advanced too far for a cure to be possible. 
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Hence let me urge all to be on the safe side 
and to get a medical opinion as soon as possible 
whenever menstruation is excessive or too prolonged 
or too frequent, or whenever there is a watery or 
blood-stained discharge between the periods, whether 
pain be present or not, and whether the loss of 
blood or the discharge be offensive to the smell 
or not. 

Haemorrhage, after sexual intercourse, in one 

who is not newly married, is also a symptom of the 

very 'gravest importance, and should immediately be 

followed by a medical examination, as in most cases 

it means cancer. If this examination were always 

promptly made in such cases, many lives would 

be saved every year. .One well understands, and 

thoroughly appreciates, the natural reluctance of a 

sensitive 'woman to an unnecessary examination; but 

an unnecessary examination is infinitely preferable 

to the overlooking of serious disease until it is too 

late to avert a fatal termination. Cases like the 

following are constantly being seen by medical men. 

A woman notices that her menstruation is excessive 

or too frequent, but, as she suffers no pain, she puts 

off 'consulting her medical man for some weeks or 

months. When at last an examination is made, 

serious disease of the womb is discovered, which is 

too far advanced, to admit of a cure, but which might 

have been cured if suitable treatment had been 

» 

adopted at an earlier stage. 
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I have no doubt that—among dPashionable ladies— 
alcohol, which some take in quantities “ to keep 
them up to the mark/* as they call it, is one great 
cause of hysteria. And why is it so? Alcohol, 
at all in excess, depresses the system, and thus 
predisposes it to hysteria and to other nervous 
affections. 

A lady who is not a Votary of fashion, and whd is 
neither a spirit-drinker nor a wine bibber, may have 
hysteria—one, for instance, who has naturally a 
delicate constitution, or who has been made delicate 
by any depressing cause. 

A large family of children, repeated miscarriages, 
and profuse menstruation arc three common causes 
!0f hysteria; indeed, anything and everything that 
produces debility may induce hysteria. 

(There are two classes of wives most liable to 
hysteria, namely, those who have had too many 
children, and those who have had none at all. Both 
these conditions of wifehood are detrimental to 
health; but of the two the childless wife is far 
more liable to hysteria and to many other diseases 
than is the prolific mother. 

I will enumerate a few of the symptoms of 
hysteria to show its Protean form; if I were to 
d'wtell on all the symptoms, this book would not 
be large enough to hold them. The head is often 
attacked with frightful pains, especially over one 
eyebrow; the pain is said to resemble that of the 
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3 riving of a nail into the skull. The patient is 
low-spirited and melancholy, and, without rhyme on 
reason, very tearful. She likes to mopiei in a 3 borne^ 
and to shun society, and looks gloomily on all 
things. She is subject to chokings in the throat 
•—she feels as though a ball were rising in it. 
If this sensation should be intensified’ she will have 
a hysterical paroxysm.* She has at times violent 
pjalpitation of the heart—making her fancy that she 
Jias a diseased heart, when she has nothing of the 
kind. She has short and hurried breathing. She 
has pains in her left side, under the short ribs. She 
has oftentimes violent pains of the bosom—making 
her very unhappy, as she firmly believes that she 
has cancer of the breast. She has noisy eructations 
find belchings of “ wind,” and spasms of the 
stomach and rumblings of the bowels. She has 
neuralgic.pains in different parts of the body, first 
in one place, then in another, so that there is not a 
single part of her body which has not been more 
or less affected at some period or other. ; 

Hysteria frequently simulates paralysis, the 
patient complaining that she has suddenly lost all 
power in her arm or her leg, as the case may be. 
The paralytic symptom generally leaves as quickly 

* 1 hav«: dwelt so larj^ely on the symptoms of a fit or 
fnroxysni of hysteria in one of my other books-“.-fi/z'ia’ to a 
that I need not say more upon it in this work. I 
therefore beg to refer my reader, interested in the subject, 
to that volume. 
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as it comes, only to show itself again after the 
slightest worry or excitement, and sometimes even 
without any apparent cause whatever. 

Hysteria will sometimes mimic either tetanus, or 
one particular form of tetanus, namely, lock-jaw: 
so that the patient’s body, in the one case, will 
become bent like a bow—she resting the while 
on ber head and feet; or, in the other case the jaws 
will be locked as in lock-jaw; but both the one and 
the other are unlike either tetanus or lock-jaw, 
as the two former are both evanescent and unat¬ 
tended with dcinger; while the two latter, if real, arc 
of longer continuance, and are most perilous. 

There is another common symptom of hysteria, 
which is, the patient passing an immense quantity 
of clear, colourless, limpid urine, like water, the 
hysterical patient sometimes filling, in a very short 
time, a pot-de-chamhre. 

Flatulence is sometimes the torment of her life; 
it hot only causes much discomfort, but frequently 
great pain. The wind rumbles about the bowels 
outrageously; first in one place, then in another, 
and 'then rising in volumes to her throat, almost 
chokes her. Her abdomen is, at times, as largely 
distended as though she were advanced in preg¬ 
nancy. 

There is another peculiarity of hysteria which is 
very Characteristic of the complaint, namely, a 
Jiysterical patient is afraid to go either to church 
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or to any ofher place of worship. If she should 
Venture there, she feels as if she should be 
smothered or suffocated, or as though the roof were 
going to fall upon her, and, at the sound of the 
organ, 'she is inclined cither to swoon away or 
to scream outright. Whenever she does go to 
church she likes to sit near the door in order that 
she may have plenty of air, and that she may be 
able, if she feel so inclined, to leave the church 
at any moment—she having po confidence in herself. 
The going to church, then is with many a hysterical 
patient 'a real agony, and sometimes even an im¬ 
possibility. Many persons cannot understand the 
feelings of hysterical patients not wishing to go to 
church; but doctors, who see much of the com¬ 
plaint know that feeling thoroughly, and can enter 
into and appix^ciate the horrors they at such limes 
experience. 

Many diseases that arc considered by ladies to 
be desperate are purely hysterical, and are amenable 
to treatment. It may be well to state that hysteria 
.may be real or feigned, or it may be a mixture 
of the two—partly real and partly feigned. It is, 
with single girls, frequently feigned; with married 

K 

women it is usually real, arid unless relieved, it is 
the misery of their lives. 

Although, in some instances, all ihe symptoms 
above enumerated may be present; in others, some, 
or even many, of the symptoms may altogether 
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be absent, and yet the complaint may decidedly be 
a case of genuine hysteria. 

There is one consolation for a patient who is 
hysterical: hysteria is curable; while many other 
'diseases that may counterfeit hysteria are incurable. 
All doubtful cases require the careful investigation 
of a judicious and experienced medical man to de¬ 
cide; but whether a case be hysteria, or otherwise 
skilled treatment is absolutely needed. 

Sydenham, with his usual shrewdness, remarks 
that hysteria is “ constant only in inconstancy; ” 
for there is scarcely a disease under the sun that 
hysteria docs not imitate, and that, sometimes, most 
accurately. Truly, hysteria is the most accom¬ 
plished and versatile actress of the day; she is, at 
one moment, tragic; she is, the next, comic; she — 
“ livervthing b> 'Claris, and notliing long.” * 

There is among young wives, of the higher ranks, 
of 'th.j present time, much hysteria; indeed, it is 
among them, in one form or another, the most fre¬ 
quent complaint of the day. Can it be wondered 
at ? Certainly not. The fashionable system of 
spending married life—such as late hours, close 
rooms, excitement, rounds of visiting, luxurious 
living—is quite enough to account for its prevalence. 
The menstrual function in a case of this kind is 
■pften not duly performed; it is either too much 
•or t^o little in quantity; “the periods” occur too 
soon or too late, or at irregular periods. Oh, it 
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is sad to contemplate the numerous victims that 
are sacrificed yearly on the shrine of fashion I 
The grievous part of the business is, that fashion 
is not usually amenable to reason and common 
sense; argument, entreaty, ridicule, arc each and all 
alike in turn powerless in the matter. Be that as it 
may, I am determined boldly to proclaim the truth, 
and to make plain the awful danger of a wife be¬ 
coming 'a votary of fashion. 

Many a lady who is pow hysterical and dyspeptic, 
weak and nervous, looking wretched, and whose 
very Jlifc is a burden, may, by applying to a medical 
man, be restored to health and strength. 

Menstruation is the gauge whether the womb be 
.sound or otherwise; it is an indc.K, too, that may 
ge/ierafly be depended upon, quite as much as the 
fruit on a tree indicates whether the tree be healthy 
or diseased. If such be true, and it cannot be 
gainsaid, menstruation may be considered one of the 
most important questions that can engage the earn¬ 
est attention of both doctor and wife; but 
unfortunately it is one that has hitherto been griev¬ 
ously neglected. 

SEXUAL HYGIENE. 

This is a section which is addressed to ths young 
wife or to the woman about to become a wife in 
order to make the change from i single life to married 
life la less abrupt one; and to warn her against 
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practices which may result in harm to her health. 

It is necessary to speak of these things plainly 
as many a girl has only learnt after marriage of 
the many vicissitudes through which she has to pass. 

By sexual hygiene is meant, the proper care and 
attention which should be bestowed upon the 
generative organs, thereby ensuring that their func¬ 
tions shall be healthily carried out to the best 
advantage. 

The primary function of the womb is the pro¬ 
vision of a healthy home, wherein the tiny embryo 
can be lodged and nourished until it becomes 
the full-term child ready to be born. With this 
important function to carry out it is apparent 
at once how important it is that the greatest care 
should be taken of this organ on which the whole 
world hangs, and it is the object of this section of 
the work to guide the young wife in the preservation 
of the health of this particular organ. How often 
one sees the functions of the womb ruthlessly upset 
by indiscretions which hardly ignorance itself can 
excuse. 

•The care of the womb begins with the establish¬ 
ment of the monthly courses. The periods are 
nature’s effort to keep the interior of the womb 
always fresh and clean and ready for the reception 
of the ‘ little stranger,' and many girls have de- 
rang%d this function by not taking life easily, and 
by not giving up their horse-excrcisc, bath§, gym- 
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nasties, etc., at this time; granted, there are many 
people who can do all these things with apparent 
impunity, but there is often a time of reckoning 
for them and for those who try to copy their 
example. 

Baths during menstruation ^—Cold baths and 
sea bathing during the monthly period must 
be avoided. For those who suffer great 
plain especially during the outset of the period, 
a 'hot bath is a vwclcomc relief and may be indulged 
in, but it is wiser to avoid a bath during the full 
flow of the period, though a quick hot bath may 
be used during the last* day or so, but great care 
must be c.xcrciscd that a cliill be not taken. 

Marriage and its futfilment fundamental 
principle of marriage is the procreation of child¬ 
ren, an'd it is to that question that the present 
•section of this work is directed. When the single 
girl becomes the married woman and wife, it is 
very necessary that the toilet and cleansing of the 
sexual organs should be most carefully performed. 
It is the person who is careless in her ixjrsonal 
cleanliness that is liable to become a sufferer 
from that too prevalent disorder known as the 
‘ whites,’ a disease due to germs making a perman¬ 
ent residence of the genital canal. During the 
morning bath the organs should be carefully washed 
and soap^ed and thoroughly rinsed with warm water. 
The use of syringes in injecting fluids into the 
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genital canal is to be deprecated, as careless syring¬ 
ing is often the starting point of inflammations 
owing lo thic use of irritativia fluids injected often 
with told water, and with an unclean apparatus. 
The 'use of a syringe should never be started with¬ 
out medical advice. The wife during the monthly 
period should keep quiet and as far as possible 
rest and after the period is over she should 
thoroughly bathe herself, and live apart from her 
husband for quite three days, as too soon intercousc 
may bring about a rc-appcarance of the period. The 
law of Moses enacted tliat a woman was ‘ unclean ’* 
until the seventh day after the ‘ issue ’ had ceased. 
Excitement or over-fatigue sliouid not be indulged 
in within a day or so of the cxi>ected time of 

a period by a woman wlio is anxious to conceive 

as this very often brings about an early miscarriage 
or flooding. Intercourse should not be indulged 
in by a pregnant woman at the time when a period 
would have been expected as the womb is then 

prone to be ovcrcxcitablc and may throw out its 

contents. Marriage should be arranged to lake 
place some few days after the monthly period has 
stopped, as sometimes it happens that the bustle 
and excitement of the preparations for the wedding 
•may cause the period to appear a week before its 
time.^ For the fecundity of marriage it is neces¬ 
sary that intercou.se should take place, and in 
the early days of married life this is often accom- 
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panied with some degree of pain. In all single 
persons there Is a more or less complete barrier 
within the genital passage which, until rupture 
'takes place, prevents complete intercourse, and this 
breaking down of the barrier is accompanied with 
pain varying in different individuals and there is 
usually some bleeding. This latter should be men¬ 
tioned as otherwise the linen may be stained. 

Should the first intercourse be accompanied by 
much pain the act should not be repeated for 
a few days, to give the delicate tissues time to heal. 
.If intcrcouse after some weeks of married life be 
incomplete or accompanied by pain, it is prob¬ 
able that there is some barrier present which may 
need medical intervention for its relief. Also should 
intercourse be rcjxiatedly followed by haemorrhage 
the advice of a doctor must be sought, as this 
latter symptom is often a warning that* disease is 
present. 

One is often asked how often the sexual act 
should be repeated, and, it is a difficult question to 
answer as constitutions vary so much, and what 
may be ‘ one man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison.’ Sexual congress is primarily intended for 
[the procreation of children, but it may be that for 
vvarious rctasons, such as recent pregnancy, ill- 
bealth, etc., that it is inadvisable for a patient to 
become pregnant, and then again the question is 
liaised how to prevent conception, and the answer 
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would be that pregna^icy is less likely to take 
place at the middle of the intarmenstrual period. 
It would appear that the usual frequency of the 
repetition of the sexual act is about 3—4 times 
a month, though often the act is indulged in more 
frequently, without deterioration of health. If the 
act is followed by headache, lassitude or other 
symptoms it is a sign that the act must not be 
too soon repeated. 

,The trend of modern thought, however, especially 
in the upper strata of society, is how to prevent' 
conception and not how to bring it about, and 
for this purpose many noxious articles are used, 
which while in many cases effecting their object 
tend to bring about an unhealthy state of the 
female organs, I refer to the classes of substances 
known as ‘ preventativos.’ These arc inserted into 
the passage and there, unless great cleanliness be 
observed, decompose and give rise to a train of 
ailment.^ often ending in the permanent ill-health of 
the wife with subsequent power of procreation ab¬ 
solutely destroyed. Many a case of an ‘ invalid 
wiife ’ can be traced to the use of checks and 
other quack remedies. 

CHANGE OF LIFE, pR PREGNANCY, OR 
DISEASE OF THE WOMB. 

How is a patient to distinguish, at about the 
time^ of her “ ceasing to be unwell,” if she be 
really pregnant, or merely going through the pro- 
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C€ss of “ change of life,” or if she have a tendency 
to a diseased womb? The case must be taken 
in all its bearings; the age of the patient; the 
symptoms of pregnancy, over and above the cessa¬ 
tion of menstruation, or the absence of such 
symptoms; " the periods; ” the sudden general fat- 
iness of the patient, or otherwise; the general state 
of her health. Women at the ” change frequently 
suffer from nervous and other troubles—pains in 
the breast, discharge from the womb, pelvic or 
uterine pains. They fancy they have tumours, 
disease, cancer even. In the majority of instances 
the case is simply the loss of balance between the 
several functions. For a time the harmony usually 
working between the various organs is disturbed. 
The nervous system often gives the most prominent 
evidence of this disorder. It is important to re¬ 
cognize this truth: Disorder does not necessarily 
mean disease. 

Tht Age. It is conijiaratively rare for ladies to 
conceive after the age of about forty-three years. 
For conception to occur after that age it does, 
however, sometimes is considered the exception, 
and not the rule. 

The sympkms of pregnancy. These must be care¬ 
fully studied, and as 1 shall have to go over them 
in a subsequent part of this book, I beg to refer 
my fair readers to those paragraph^; I am alluding, 
of course, to the other symptoms described, besides 
cessation of menstruation. 
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“ The periods'' It being the *' change of life/* 
the periods have for some time been irregular, that 
IS to say, have not come on regularly as was their 
wont, occurring more frequently or less frequently; 
the loss being larger or smaller in quantity than 
'it used to be: in point ot fact, the patient is now 
neither “ regular ” as to time nor as to quantity, 
but varies in a most uncertain manner in both 
respects. ' ' 

The sudden general fatness of the patient, A lady 
at the “ change of life ” frequently becomes sud¬ 
denly fat; there is not a bone to be seen, she is 
cushioned in fat; her chin especially fattens, ft be¬ 
comes a double chin: she is “as fat as butter.” 
lA patient who is pregnant, particularly when late 
in life, frequently becomes, except in the abdomen, 
thin and attenuated: her features, her nose and 
chin especially, have a pinched and pointed appear¬ 
ance; very difYerent to the former case. 

(By way of parenthesis I may say,—There is 
one consolation for a lady who has a child late in 
life: it frequently, after it is over, does her health 
great good, and makes the “ change of life ” pass 
off more favourably and kindly than it otherwise 
would have done. A lady who late in life is in tho 
family way requires consolation, for she usually 
suffers, at such times, very disagreeable symptom.s, 
which make her feel very wretched. So that for 
her there is oftei —as there is in most all other 

• I 

^ff^irs in tha world—compensation).^ 
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The general state of the health must be taken into 
consideration. The patient may neither be pregnant 
nor be labouring under the symptoms of “ change 
of life ” alone, but there ‘may be other causes in 
operation as well, namely, threatening symptoms 
of a diseased womb, indicated by bearing down 
of the womb, by severe '* whites,” and by other 
disagreeable discharges from the womb, which will 
require the care and treatment of a medical man 
skilled in such matters to cure or to relieve. 
'A doctor should, in all doubtful cases, be at once 
consulted, as early treatment in womb affections 
is a great clement of success. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that diseases 
of the womb arc very apt to show themselves 
at the “ change of life.” These facts should make 
a wife at such times doubly diligent, as ” to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed,” and thus to be 
prepared, in all doubtful cases, by calling in ad¬ 
vice in time for any and for every emergency and 
contingency that may arise. How much misery 
and ill-health might, if this counsel were followed, 
be averted 1 


THE “CHANGE OK LIFE.” 

As soon as a lady ceases to be *' after the manner 
of women ”—that is to say, as soon as she ceases 
to menstrmte —it is said that she has ” a change of 
life,” and if she does not take proper care she will 
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soon have “ a change of health ” to boot, which 
in all probability will be for the worse. “ Change 
of life ” is sometimes called “ the critical period.” 
It well deserves its name—it is one of the critical 
periods of a woman’s life, and oftentimes requires 
the counsel of a doctor exix*rienccd in such 
matters to skilfully treat. 

After a continuation of about thirty years of 
” the periods ” a woman ceases to menstfuaie —that is 
to say, when she is about forty-four or forty-five 
years of age, and, occasionally, as late in life as 
iwnen she is forty-eight years of age, she has 
” change of life,” or, as it is sometimes called, 
“a turn of years”—“the turn of life.” Now, 
before this takes place, she oftentimes becomes very 
“ irregular ” ; she is at one time “ unwell ” before 
her proper period; at another time either before 
or after; so thaf it becomes dodging time with her, 
as it i'^ styled. In a case of this kind menstrua¬ 
tion is sometimes very profuse; it is at another very 
sparing; it is occasionally light-coloured—almost 
colourless; it is sometimes as red as from a cut 
finger; while it is now and then dark and as thick 
as treacle. 

When a lady is about having the “ change of 
life,” violent flooding is apt to come on—as pro¬ 
fuse as though she were miscarrying. Thus violent 
flooding is often the finale of her ” periods,” and 
she sees no more of them. 
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Others, again, more especially the active and 
labstemious, puffer so little at “ change of life/' 
that, without any premonitory symptoms whatever, 
it suddenly, in due time, leaves them—they the 
while .experiencing neither pain nor inconvenience. 

A lady at the “ change' of life ” usually begins 
to take more food; fat more especially accumulates 
^bont the bosom and about the abdomen, thus giv¬ 
ing her a matronly appearance, and, now and then 
making her believe that she is enceinte^ especially 
if the " wish be father to the thought,” So firmly 
has she sometimes been convinced herself of being 
in an interesting condition that she has actually 
prepared baby-linen for the expected event, and 
has even engaged her monthly nurse. Now, it 
would be well, before such a one makes up her 
mind that she is really pregnant, to consult an 
experienced doctor in the matter, and then her mind 
would he set at rest, and all unpleasant gossip 
and silly jokes be silenced. Skilled knowledge 
in every doubtful case is the only knowledge worth 
the having; the opinion of old women in such 
matters is indeed of scant value. 

She has peculiar pains, sometimes in one place 
and then in another; the head is often affected, at 
one time the back, at another time the front, over 
the eyes, light and noise having but little or no 
effect in aggravating the headache. She is very 
” nervous,” as it is called, and has frequent flutter- 
ings of the heart and sudden flushings of the face 
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and neclc—causing .her to become, to her great 
annoyance, as .red as a peony I The nervous 
symptoms,at the “change of life” often involve 
fntense mental ,suflfering. The patient frequently 
imagines that she is becoming insane. .With due 
treatment all .this passes off. 

She has swellings arid pains of her breast, so as 
often to make her fancy that she has some malig- 
hant tumour there. She is troubled much with 
ffatulencc and with pains, sometimes on the right 
and at lother times on the left side of the abdomen. 
The flatulence is occasionally very troublesome 
»60 as to cause her to shun society arid to make her 
life almost iburdensomc; she has not only “wind” 
in the ibowels, but “ wind ” in the stomach, which 
frequently rises to her throat, making her sometimes 
hysterical. Indeed, she is often hysterical—a little 
.thing making her laugh or cry, or both the one and 
the other in a breath. She has frequently pains in 
her left side—in the region of the short ribs. She 
bias pains in her back—in the lower part of her 
b/ack, and low down in her abdomen. 

The fiose is, at these times, very much inclined to 
bleed, more especially at what was formerly her 
“ i>eriods.” Nature is .doing all she can to effect 
nelief, and, therefore, should not be meddled with 
.unnecessarily. The nose should be allowed to 
J)leed on, .unless, Indeed, the bleeding be very 
profuse^ 
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. Eruptions of the skin, more especially on the face, 
iare at such times very apt to occur, so as to make 
ia perfect fright of a comely woman; there is one 
comfort for her—the eruption, with judicious treat¬ 
ment, will gradually disappear, leaving no blemish 
behind. 

The ,above symptoms, either a few or all of 
them, at the “ change of life " are of common oc¬ 
currence. and require the assistance of a doctor 
experienced in such matters. If they be properly 
treated, such symptoms will gradually subside, leav¬ 
ing her in excellent health—better, jirobably, than 
•she has been in for years, more especially if her 
constitution has been previously weakened by re¬ 
peated child-births. 

We somethnes hear of a lady being “ fat, fair 
jand forty.” Now, when a wife at the age of forty 
suddenly becomes very fat, however ” fair ” she 
may be—and she is often very fair—she seldom has 
any more family, even though she be ” regular.” 
If such a one had, before the fat had accumulated, 
taken more outdoor exercise she would, in all 
probability, have kept her fat down. Active, bust¬ 
ling women are seldom very fat, and sometimes 
have their ” periods ” until they are fifty years of 
age; indeed they occasionally bear children at 
that age, and have splendid confinements. How 
true it is tliat luxurious living and small families, 
land hard and tedious labours and premature decay. 
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•often go hand in hand together! But so it is, and 
•so it always will be; luxury draws heavy bills on 
the constitution, which must eventually be paid, 
and that with heavy and with compound interest. 

Bleeding piles arc very apt. to occur at the 
“ change lof life ” ; they frequently come on period¬ 
ically. Now, bleeding piles at such times as these, 
may be considered as an effort of Nature to relieve 
herself, and therefore, need not, unless very violent, 
be interfered with, and certainly not without the 
consent of a judicious medical man. Meddling with 
Nature is a dangerous matter, and is a hazardous 
game tw 'play! 

When “change of life” begins—during its con¬ 
tinuance, and foir some time afterwards —a lady 
labours at times, as abov^e stated, under great 
flushings of heatj she, as it were, blushes all over; 
she gets very hot and red, almost scarlet, then 
perspirfs, and afterwards becomes cold and chilly. 
These flushings occur at very irregular jKjriods; 
they may cotmc on once or twice a day, at other 
times only once or twice a week, and occasionally 
•only at what would have been her “ periods.” 
They are occasionally attended with hysterical 
symptoms. A little appropriate medicine is de¬ 
sirable. A lady while labouring under these heats 
is generally very much annoyed and distressed; 
but she ought to comfort herself with the knowledge 
that they arc not of a serious nature. 
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The change of life,” then, is one of the most 
important periods of a lady’s existence, and gener¬ 
ally determines whether, for the rest of her days, 
she shall either be healthy or otherwise. It there¬ 
fore imperatively behoves her to pay attention to the 
subject, and in all cases, when it is about to take 
place, to consult a medical man, who will, in the 
majority of cases, be of great benefit to her, as he 
will be able not only to relieve the symptoms above 
enumerated, but to ward off many important and 
serious diseases to which she would otherwise be 
liable. When ithe ” change of life ” ends favour¬ 
ably, which, if properly managed, it generally does, 
she may improve in constitution, and may really 
■enjoy better health and spirits, and more comfort 
than she has done for many previous years. A lady 
who has during her wifehood eschewed fashionable 
society, and who has lived simply, plainly, and 
sensibly, who has avoided stimulants, and who 
has taken plenty of outdoor exercise, will during 
the autumn and winter of her existence reap her re- 
Svard by enjoying what is the greatest earthly bless¬ 
ing—health 1 Not only her health will be es¬ 
tablished, but her comeliness and youthfulness will 
be prolonged. Although she may not have the 
freshness and bloom of youth, which is very 
evanescent, {she will probably have a beauty of 
her own, which is ofttimes more lasting than that 
of youth, telling of a well-spent life— 
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“And yet 'tis said, there's beauty that will last 

When the rose withers and the bloom be past. — Craiic.- 

/ 

It is surprising how soon a fashionable life 
plants crow-feet on the face and wrinkles on the 
brow; indeed, a fashionist l:)econies old before her 
time; and not only old, but querulous and dissatis¬ 
fied. P’ashion is a hard, and crueb and exacting 
creditor, who will be paid to the uttermost farth¬ 
ing— 


See Ihe wild p'liehase ol the bold and vain. 

Whose every bliss is bou^^ht with equal pain."— Juvenal. 

With regard to stimulants during the “ change 
of life,” let me raise my voice loudly against the 
abuse of them. Beyond a very moderate quantity 
they become, during the period of the “ change of 
life,” 'positively injurious. There is a groat tempta¬ 
tion 'for a lady during that time to take a stimulant, 
for she fv’cls weak and depressed, and it gives her 
temporary relief; but, alas I it is only temporary 
relief— the excitement from it is evanescent, and 
aggravated depression and increased weakness arc 
sure to follow in the train of the abuse of it. 

.-Mthough many women at the ” change of life ” 
derive some benefit from taking a stimulant, others, 
at such times, arc better without any stimulant 
whatever. .When such be* the case, let them be 
Jtjiorotigh teetotalers A tumblerful or two of fresh; 
milk during the twenty-four hours is, for thosie 
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who cannot take a stimulant, an excellent substitute. 
Excessive or too frequent menstruation is a com- 
’mon natural condition at the “ change of life ” : but 
it is important to remember that the most serious di¬ 
sease of the womb, which also, produces excessive 
or too frequent menstruation, is particularly liable to 
attack women at this period of life. It is therefore, 
most important for any woman who suffers in this 
way at the “ change of life ” to settle the matter at 
once by submitting to a medical examination; the risk 
of waiting is far too ^reat to be justifiable. In such 
cases untold harm is often done by the advice of 
ignorant friends. Over and over again cases are 
•seen of women, who are ■ really suffering from 
serious disease of the womb, but who have been 
.jyersuaded by their friends to look upon their 
isymptoms as merely due to the “ change of life,” 
luntil it is too late for anything to be done for them. 
*If the number of women who are thus every year 
sacrificed to the ignorance of their friends could 
be ascertained, we should probably be appalled by 
its magnitude. It is perfectly heart-breaking for 
a medical man to see the same tragedy enacted again 
sand again before his eyes. In this respect a 
woman’s friend may be, and often is, her worst 
enemy. This matter is so important that it will 
be wise to repeat again that a medical examination 
is called for in the following conditions, whether 
pain be present or not;—. 
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1. If menstruation is excessive in quantity; lasts 
too long; occurs too frequently. 

2. If there is hasmorrhage after sexual inte- 
, course in a woman who is not recently married. 

3. If there is a watery or an offensive discharge 
from the vagina. 



PAtlT II. 

PURGNANCY. 

Of!he fruit of thy body. —'Phk Psaiais. 

The fruitful vine .— Thk Psalms. 

The fruit of the -Gkxksjs. 

The children which were yet unborn. —'rmc Psalms. 
Thy children within thee.- -Thk Psalms, 


SIGNS OF PREGNANCY. 

The first sign that leads a lady to susi>cct that 
she is pregnant is her ceasing-to-be-unwell. This, 
provided she has just before been in good health, 
irf a strong symptom of pregnancy; but still, there 
(must l>e others to corroborate it. 

A healthy married woman, during the period of 
child bearing, suddenly ceasingdo-be-unmeilf is of 
itself alone almost a sure and certain sign of preg¬ 
nancy, requiring but little else besides to confirm it. 
This fact is well known by all who have had 
children. They base their predictions and their 
calculations upon it, and upon it alone, and arc 
seldom deceived. 

Rut as ceasing-to-be-unwell may proceed from 
other causes than that of pregnancy, such as disease 
or disorder of the womb or of other organs of the 
body—especially of the lungs—it is not by itself 


E 
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alone entirely to be dqxjndcd upon; although, as a 
single sign, it is, csixidally if the patient be healthy, 
ibno of the most reliable of all the other signs of 
pregnancy. It is possible, but rare, for the periods 
to go on for two or three months after pregnancy 
has taken place. If the periods occur regularly, 
pregnancy is exceedingly improbable, no matter 
what other symptoms of pregnancy may hapi>cn to 
be present. It not infrequently hapjxjns that a 
“ period ” is missed immediately after marriage 
without pregnancy having occurred. It is thcrc- 
for.; wise for a newly-married woman to wait and 
see whether a second period is missed before con¬ 
cluding that she is really pregnant. 

The next symptom is morning sichuss. This is 
an early symptom of pregnancy. It sometimes oc¬ 
curs a few days, and indeed generally not later 
than a fortnight or three weeks after conception. 
It is frequently distressing, oftentimes amounting to 
vomiting, and causing* a loathing of breakfast. This 
sign usually disapi}ears after the first three or four 
months. Morning sickness is not always present 
in pregnancy; but, nevertheless, it is a frequent 
Accompaniment, and many who have had families 
place more reliance on this than on any other 
symptom. Being one of the earliest, if not the 
very earliest, symptom of pregnancy, it is, by 
some l^.dk's, taken as their'starting-iipint from which' 
to commence making their “ count.” 
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A lady who has once had tmrning sickness can 
often for the future distinguish it from each and 
from every other sickness; it is a peculiar sickness, 
which no other sickness can simulate. Moreover, it 
is emphatically a morning sickness —the patient 
being, as a rule, for the rest of the day, entirely 
free from sickness or from the feeling of sickness. 

A third symptom is shootings throbhingt and 
lancinating pains in, and enlargement of the breasts, with 
soreness of the nipples, occurring about the second month. 
In many instances, after the first few months, 
a small quantity of watery fluid, or a little milk, 
may be squeezed out of them. This latter symptom, 
in a first pregnancy, is valuable, and can gener- 
lally be relied on as fairly conclusive of pregnancy. 
It is not so valuable in an after pregnancy, as a 
Hale milk may remain in the breasts for some 
months after a lady has weaned her child, oven 
should she not be pregnant. 

Secretion in the breast, however small it may be 
in quantity, especially in a first pregnancy, is a 
neliablc sign—indeed, I might go so far as to say 
Ian almost certain sign—of pregnancy. 

The veins of the breast look more blue, and 
are consequently more conspicuous than usual, 
giving the bosom a mottled appearance. The 
breasts themselves are firmer and more knotty 
Ito the touch. The nipples, in the majority of 
cases, look more healthy customary, and are 
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som-ewhat elevated and enlarged; there is general¬ 
ly a slight moistui-e upon their surface, sufficient in 
some instances to mark the linen. 

A dark brown areola or disc may usually be 
noticed around the nipple, the change of colour 
commencing about the second month. The tint 
at first is light brown, but gradually deepens in 
intensity, until the .colour may be very dark towards 
the end of pregnancy. The darkening of the skin 
round the nipple is not, however, always discernible. 
Even when it is, it may not necessarily mean 
pregnancy. The great sign is the appearance of 
■a secretion like glycerine, even only a few drops, in 
tlic breasts. 

A dark btoivn areola or mark around the nipple is one 
•Of the distinguishing signs of pregnancy —more es¬ 
pecially of a first pregnancy. iWomen who have 
h.id large families seldom, even when they arc 
not enceintCf lose this mark entirely, but when 
they arc pregnant it is more intensely dark—the 
darkest brown— cspeciiilly if they be brunettes. 

A fourth symptom is quickening. 'Pliis generally 
occurs about the completion of the fourth calendar 
month; sometimes a week or so before the end 
of that period; ait other times a week or two later. 
A' lady sometimes quickens as early as the' third 
month, while others, although rarely, quicken as 
late as^theyf////, and, in very rarecases^ the sixth month. 
It will therefore be seen that there is an uncertainty 
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MS to the period of quickening, although, as I be¬ 
fore remarked, the usual period occurs either on, 
or a week or so before, the completion of the fourth 
criicridar month of pregnancy. 

Quickening is one of the most important signs of 
pregnancy, and one of the most valuable, and is 
“^Jue to the movements of the child, which are now 
for the first time felt. 

Quickening is a proof that nearly half the 
time of pregnancy has passed. If there be a 
liability to miscarry, quickening makes matters more 
safe, as there is less likelihood of a miscarriage 
aftei\ than before it, 

A lady at this time frequently feels faint or actual¬ 
ly faints away; she is often giddy, or sick, or ner¬ 
vous, and in some instances even hysterical; al¬ 
though, in rare cases, some women do not 
v*ven know the precise time when they quicken. 

The sensation of “ quickening ” is said by many 
I'adies to resemble the fluttering of a bird; by 
others it is likened to a heaving, or beating, or 
rearing, or leaping sensation, accompanied some¬ 
times with a frightened feeling. These fluttsrings, oi 
heavings, or beatings, or leapings, after the first 
day of quickening, usually come on half or a dozen 
Times a day, faJthough it may happen, for days to¬ 
gether. the patient (does not feel the movement of 
the child at all, or if she does, but very slightly. 

Quickening ” arises from the ascending of the 
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womb higher into tthe abdomen, as, from its in¬ 
creased size, there is not room for it below, and 
so it comes in contact with the abdominal walls, 
:and the movemenis of the child are transmitted to 

them, and thereTore arc more easily felt. More¬ 
over, iinothcr cause of quickening is, the child has 
reached a further stage of development, and has, 
in consequence, l>ecomc stronger both in its 
muscular and nervous structure, so as to have 
strength iind inotion of his limbs, powerful enough 
to kick and jDlunge about the womb, and thus to 
give the sensation of “ quickening.” 

The old-fashioned idea was that the child was 
not alive until a woman had quickened. This is 
•a mistaken notion, as he js alive, or ” quick,” 
from the very commencement of his formation. 
Hence the heinous sin of a woman, in the early 
months of pregnancy, using means to promote 
•abortion it is ias much murder as though the child 
were at his full time, or as though he were 
butchered when he was actually born. An attempt, 

then, to procure abortion is a crime of the deepest dye- 
viz., a heinous murder. It is sometimes attended more¬ 
over, with fearful consequences to the mother’s 
own health; it may either cause her immediatedeaih, 
or it may so grievously injure her constitution 
that sjie may never entirely recover. Our profes¬ 
sion is a moble one, and every qualified member of 
'It would scorn and detest tlie very idea either of 
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promoting or of procuring an abortion; but there 
arc unqualified villians who practise the damnable 
lart. Transportation, if not hanging, ought to be 
their doom. The seducers, who often assist and 
abet them in their nefarious practices, should share 
their punishment. 

Dr. Taylor, on the “ legal relations " of abortion, 
gives, in his .valuable work on Medical Jurisprudence^ 
the following:—" The English law relative to crimin¬ 
al abortion is laid down in the statute i Viet. e. 
Ixxxv. sec. 6. By it, capital punishment, whicli 
formerly depended on whether the female had 
quickened or not, is abolished. The words of the 
statute arc as follows:—‘ Whosoever, with the intent 
to procure the miscarriage of any woman, shall 
.'unlawfully administer to her, or cause to be taken 
by her, any poison or other noxious thing, or shall 
unlawfully use any instrument or other means 
whatsoever with the like intent, shall be guilty of 
felony, and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable, 
tit the discretion of the Court, to be transported 
beyond the seas for the term of his or her natural life, 
or for any term not less than fifteen years ,or to be im¬ 
prisoned for any term not exceeding three years.’ ” 
Notice that any such person shall be “ guilty of 
felony ” even if the woman should happen not to 
be pregnant or if such attempts on a pregnant 
woman should fail to be effective. It is the in¬ 
tent ’* to procure the miscarriage^ and not only 
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the actual accomplishment of that design, that 
constitutes a crime against the law of the land, 
tand miscarriage at the second week (actually pro¬ 
duced or only attempted) is as much a “ felony ” 
as at the fifth month. Ladies should remember 
that they arc asking a medical man to commit a 

felony ” for which he can be heavily punished, 
when suspecting that they are pregnant, they ask 
Jiim to prescribe medicine for them which will 
“ bring on the .periods,” even when tliey have gone 
only a few days over their time. 

Flatulence has sometimes misled a young wife 
to fancy that .she has quickened; but, in determining 
whether she be pregnant, she ought never to be 
'satisfied ,with |one ,'symptom alone; if she be, she will 
frequently be misled. The following are a few of 
the symptoms that will distinguish the one from 
the other;—In flatulence the patient is small one 
hour and l.irge the next; while in pregnancy the en¬ 
largement is persistent, ‘and daily and gradually in¬ 
creases. In flatulence, on pressing the bowels firm¬ 
ly, a rumbling of wind may be heard, which will 
move about at will; while the enlargement of the 
womb in pregnancy is stationary. 

The fifth symptom is, immediately after the 
(]uickening, increased size and hardness of the abdomen. An 
accumulation of fat covering the abdomen has some¬ 
times led a lady to : aspect that she is pregnant; 
.but the soft ^nd doughy feeling of the fat is very 
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different to the hardness, solidity, and resistance of 
the pressure of pregnancy. 

Increased size and hardness of the abdomen is very 
characteristic of pregnancy. When a lady is not 
pregnant the abdomen is soft and flaccid; when 
she is pregnant, and after she has quickened, the 
abdomen, over the region of the womb, is hard 
and resisting. Enlargement of the abdomen some- 
timics! occurs almost at once, and is then due to an 
accumulation of fat; more often it comes on about 
the fifth month, and is then due to the enlargement 
of the womb. 

The sixth sympton is pouting or protrusion of the navel. 
This symptom do-cs !not occur until some lime after 
a lady has quickened; indeed, for the first two 
months of pregnancy the navel is often drawn in 
and depressed. As the pregnancy advances, the 
navel gradually comes more forward. It may ulti¬ 
mately become smoothed out on the same level as 
the skin of the abdomen. Sometimes it may be¬ 
come so stretched 'as to bulge forward beyond the 
abdominal skin. It may then containi a coil of intes¬ 
tine, and is called umbilical hernia. 

The seventh symptom is irritability of the bladdert 
which is sometimes one of the early signs of preg¬ 
nancy, as it cs, likewise, frequently one of the early 
symptoms of labour. The irritability of the bladder^ in 
early pregnancy, is oftentimes very distressing and 
very painful - the patient being disturbed from her 
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skep several times in the night to make water— 
'miaking generally but a few drops at a time, 
'fhis symptom usually leaves her as soon as she 
has quickened; to return again—but, in this latter 
instance, usually without pain—just before the com¬ 
mencement of labour. 

In the way of relief, one of the best remedies 
is. a small .teaspoonful of sweet spirits of nitre, in 
a wine-glassful of water, token at bedtime. Another 
is, drinking plentifully, as a beverage, of barley 
water with best gum arabic dissolved in it—half an 
Jc)unce of gum to every pint of barley water—the 
gum iirabic being dissolved in the barley water by 
putting them both in a saucepan over the fire, and 
stirring them until the gum be dissolved. This 
beverage may he sweetened according to taste, 
either with sugar-candy or with lump sugar. 'I'he 
best relief is afforded by wearing, during the day, 
a gif)od obstetric belt made to fit properly; and by 
bandaging the abdomen at night with a flannel 
binder, or .using a flannel or linen belt. 

Sleepinesst heartburnt increased flow of saliva^ (amount¬ 
ing, in some cases, even to salivation)^ toothache, loss of 
appetite^ longings^ excitability of mindy eruptions on the 
skin and likes and dislikes in eating —these symptoms— 
the one or the other—frequently accompany preg¬ 
nancy. As they may arise from other causes, they 
arc noi to be relied on further than this—that if 
they attend the more certain signs of pregnancy, 
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such as cessation of being “ regular,” morning-sick¬ 
ness, pains and enlargement of and milk in the 
.l^reasts^ the gradually darkening brown areola or 
mark around the nipple, etc., they will then make 
assurance doubly sure, and a lady may know for 
certain that she is pregnant.* 

Sleepiness often accompanies pregnancy—the pa¬ 
tient being able jto sleep, in season and out of season 
- - often falling asleep while in company, so that 
she can scarcely keep her eyes open ! 

Heartburn ,—Some pregnant ladies arc much 
afflicted with heartburn; for affliction it assuredly is; 
but heartburn, as a rule, although very disagreeable, 
is not a serious symptom. Moreover, heartbuni is 
very amenable to treatment, and may generally 
be much relieved by ammonia and soda—a pre¬ 
scription for which appears in these pages (see 
" Heartburn in Pregnancy.”) 

Increased flow of saliva is sometimes a symptom of 
pregnancy, amounting, in rare cases, to regular 
salivation—the) patient being, for a time, in a piti¬ 
able condition. It lasts usually for days; but some- 

* This work is exclusively intended for the perusal of wives. 

I I'eg, however, to observe that there is one sign of pregnancy 
which I have not pointed out, hut which to a medical inuii is 
very conclusive; I mean the sounds of the fietal heart, 
indicated by the stethoscope, and which is for the tirst time 
heard sirniewhere about the fifth month. Moreover, there are 
other means besides the stethoscope known to a doctor, by 
which he can with certainty tell whether a woman be preg¬ 
nant or otherwise, but which would be quite out of place to 
describe in a popular work of this kind. 
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times, even for weeks, and is most disagreeable, 
but is not at all dangerous. 

Toothache is a frequent sign of pregnancy—preg¬ 
nancy being often very destructive to the teeth. 
It is most important that the teeth should be kept 
in good condition during pregnancy. The dentist 
should always !bc consulted so that any iUiall cavity 
present may be at once filled with a temporary 
stopping. If this he (not done,; a small cavity may, 
and probably will, rapidly become- a large one, and 
the [xitient may have to suffer the tortures of 
toothache at the most inconvenient of times. When¬ 
ever there is the slightest degree of toothache an 
examination should be immediately made by a 
dentist, whether it be during pregnancy or after 
labour. 

Loss of appetite .—Some ladies have during preg- 
Biancy- more especially during the early months 
wTctchcd ajqxitites; they loathe their food, and 
dread the approach of meal times. While others, 
on the contrary, eat more heartily during preg- 
iiancy than .at any other iieriod of their lives—they 
are absolutely ravenous, and can scarcely satisfy 
their hunger! 

The longings of a pregnant lady are sometimes 
truly absurd; but, like almost everything else, 
“ it grows jLtpon what it is fed. T hey long for 
sucking'^ pig, for the cracklings of pork, for raw 
carrots and raw turnips, for raw meat—for any- 
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thing and for everything that is unwholesome, and 
which they Avould at any other time loathe and 
turn away from in disgust. The best plan of treat¬ 
ment to adopt for a pregnant lady, who has long¬ 
ings, is not to give way to such longings, unless 
indeed, the longings be of a harmless 
simple nature, and then they will soon pass by 
harm'cssly. 

Excitability oj mind is very common in preg¬ 
nancy, more especially if the patient be delicate; 
indeed, excitability is a sign of debility, and re¬ 
quires plenty of good nourishment, but few stimu¬ 
lants. 

Likis and dislikes in eating are of frequent occurrence 
in iprcgnancy —particularly in i:arly pregnancy, more 
especially if the patient have naturally a weak di¬ 
gestion. If her digestion be weak, she is very 
likely to have .a disordered stomach—one following 
the other in regular sequence. A little appropriate 
medicine, from “a medical man, will remedy the evil, 
and improve the digestion, and thus do away with 
likes 'and dislikes in eating. 

Eruptiom on the skin —principally on the face, 
neck and throat—are tell-tales of pregnancy. 

CLOTHING. 

Some newly-married wives, to hide their preg¬ 
nancy from their friends and acquaintances, screw 
themselves up in tight*stays and in tight dresses. 
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Now, this is not only foolish, but it is dangerous. 
A wife, then, more especially during pregnancy, 
should, ijo the breasts and to the abdomen— 

“ (ii\c ample room and verge enough." 

The neck swells, especially the gland called the 
thyroid in front of the neck. Undue '•nlargemenl 
of this gland constitutes goitre. 

In all ages poets, by the divine afflatus gifted 
beyond other men with true insight into the ener¬ 
gies of the animated world, have been struck 
with the transforming force of pregnancy. And so 
Browning, the greatest of all poets in mental 
analysis describes— 

“The .strange and pas.d<inale precipitance 
Of maiden into inotiierho<»d 
Which changes body and soul by Xature'.‘> law ; 

So when the she-dove breeds, strange yearnings come 
For the unknown shelter by undreamed-of shores ; 

And there is born a bhrod-pulse in her heart 
To light if needs be, though with flap of wing. 

For the wool-flock or the fur-tuft, though a hawk 
Contest the prize." 

A lady who is pregnant ought on no account to 
wear tight ‘dresses, as the child should have plenty 
of room. She ought to be, as enceinte signifies, 
ineUxeia^ or unbound. Let the clothes be adapted 
to the gradual development, both of the abdomen 
and the breasts. She must, whatever she may 
usually do, wear her s'ays loose. If there be bones 
in the stays, let them be removed. Tight lacing 
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Ivs Injurious both to the mother and to the child, 
Sometimes it has so pressed in the nipples as to 
prevent a projxjr development of them, so that 
-where 'a lady has gone her time she has been un¬ 
able to suckle her infant, the attempt often causing 
an abscess in the breast. These arc real mis¬ 
fortunes, and entail great misery both on the mother 
and bn the child, and ought to be a caution and 
a warning to icvery lady for the future. 

The feet and the legs during pregnancy are very 
apt to 3 well: and to be painful, and the veins of 
tine legs to be largely distended. Garters ought 
aiot to be Worn, as garters are injurious, and if the 
vieins be very tmiich distended it will be necessary 
for her to wear a proporly-adjlisted clastic silk 
stocking, made purposely to lit her foot and leg, and 
which a medical man will himself procure for 
her. It is higlily necessary that' a well fitting clastic 
.stocking be worn; otherwise it will do more harm 
than good. The fi'et and legs, in such a case, 
should, during the day, be frequently rested on a! 
leg-rest, or on a footstool, or on a sofa. Swelling 
of the fciit is sometimes an indication that the 
kidneys arc hot acting satisfactorily. 5uch dis¬ 
ordered function of the kidneys is most likely 
to odcur in a first pregnancy, and it not only pro¬ 
duces swelling of the feet, but also sometimes, 
puffinr.ss of the eyelids and swelling of the private 
parts. It may also lessen the amount of water 
passed and change it to a dark colour. As this 
condition of the kidneys, if untreated, may lead 
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to the most serious consequences, the water should 
be immediately tested by a medical man if there 
is any suspicion of its presence—in fact it is a wise 
precaution 'for every woman who is pregnant for 
the first .time to have her water tested regularly 
during the last three or four months of pregnancy. 

* 

ABLUTION. 

During pregnancy [a prolonged hot bath must 
not be; 'used. The temperature of the bath should 
be about blood-heat, i.e., about loo*^ Fahren¬ 
heit and the ablutions should b^ quickly made and 
the body thoroughly cleansed with soap .and water, 
especial care being directed to the genital organs. 
Then with a moderately coarse towel the body 
should bo quickly dried, and' the refreshing benefit 
•of the bath will be gained.- Lying about in an ex¬ 
cessively hot bath, though perhaps comforting at 
the time, will ‘l>e followed by a feeling of languor 
^ind lassitude and an inability to carry put the 
duties (and exercise which a day’s work entail. 

AIR AND EXERCISE. 

A young wife, in her Jlrst pregnancy, usually takes 
too long walks. This .is a common cause of floodings 
of miscarriage and of hearing down of the womb. As 
soon therefore as a lady has the slightest suspicion 
that shfc is rnceinfe, she must be careful in the tak¬ 
ing of exercise, . , i 
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Although long walks are injurious, she ought not 
to run into an opposite extreme. Short, gentle, 
and frequent walks [during the whole period of preg¬ 
nancy 'cannot be too strongly recommended. A 
lady who m-enceinte ought to live half her time 
in the open air. Fresh air and e.xcrcise prevent 
many of the unpleasant symptoms attendant on that 
stale; they keep (her in health; they tend to open her 
bowels; and .they relieve that sensation of faintness 
and depression so common and distressing in early 
pregnancy. 

Exercise, fresh air, and occupation are then essen¬ 
tially necessary ;in pregnancy. If they be neglected, 
hard and (tedious labours are not unlikely to ensue. 
One and an important reason of the easy and 
quick labours 'and rapid “ gettings about ” of poor 
women is the abundance of exe.rcisc and of occupa¬ 
tion which they arc daily and hourly obliged to 
get through. A poor woman thinks but little 
of a confinement, while a rich one is full of 
anxiety about (the result. Let the rich lady adopt 
the poor woman’s industrious and: abstemious habits, 
and labour need not then be looked forward to, 
•as It frequently now is, either with dread or with, 
apprehension. 

All forms of violent exertion, such as lifting 
of heavy weights, and anything that produces over¬ 
straining, ought to be carefully avoided. Avoid 
toiling up hills or stairs. When down to break- 
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fast, clown for the* day if possible. In any case, 
as little climbing stairs or standing as possible. 
Running, hors'e-exercisc, cycling, and dancing are 
likewise dangerous—they frequently induce a mis¬ 
carriage. Motoring in a smooth-running car on 
good roads is unlikely to do harm to a robust 
woman. Motoring that entails much bumping or 
shakitigi or turning icorners at a high speed is, of 
course, bad. It would lalso be imprudent for one 
who had previously miscarried, or who had been 
threatened with a miscarriage, to motor during 
pregnancy. • 

Indolence is most injurious in pregnancy. It is 
impossible for a pregnant lady, who is reclining 
all day on a sofa or an easy chair, to be strong; 
such; a .habit is most enervating. It is the custom 
of some ladies, as soon as they becom.'i enceintet 
to fancy themselves confirmed invalids, and to 
lie down, in consequence, the greater part of every 
day; now this plan, instead of refreshing them, de¬ 
presses them exceedingly. The only time for them 
to lie down is occasionally in the day when they 
are really tired and when they absolutely need the 
refreshment of rest— 

" The .sedentarv stretch their la/v length 
When custom bids, but no refreshment fiiul, 

For none they need."— L\ni'f>tr. 

A lady who, during the greater part of the 
day, Idungcs about on easy chairs, and who seldom 
walks out, often has a much more lingering and 
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ipainful labour- than one who takes moderate and 
regular open ^ir exercise, and who attends to her 
household duties. An active life is, then, the 
principal reason ^why the wives of the poor have 
such quick and easy labours, and such good rc-r 
coveries; why their babies are so rosy, healthy, 
and strong, notwithstanding the privations and hard¬ 
ships !and poverty of tlie parents— 

" He not solitary, be not idle."- Burton. 

Bear in mind, then, that a lively, active woman 
generally has an easier and quicker labour, and 
a finer race of children, than one who is lethargic 
and indolent. f » 

A lady sometimes looks upon pregnancy more 
as; a disease ^than as a natural process; hence she 
treats herself as though she were a regular in¬ 
valid, ^nd, .unfortunately, she too often makes her¬ 
self really one by improper and by foolish indul¬ 
gences. 

VENTILATION—DRAINAGE. 

Let a lady look well to the ventilation of her house ; 
let her take care that every chimney be unstopix;d, 
and during the jday-time that every window in every 
unoccupied room be thrown open. Where there is 
a skylight at the top of the house, it is well ito have 
it made to open and to shut, so that in the/day-time 
it 'mjay, winter and summer, be always open; and 
in the summer-time it may, day and night, be 
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left unclosed. Nothing so thoroughly ventilates 
and purififel^ a Ihousc as an open skylight. 

If a lady did but know the importance—the vital 
importance—of ventilation, she would sec that the 
above directions were carried out to the very letter. 
The cooping-up system is bad; it engenders all 
manner n')f infectious and loathsoin^ diseases, and 
not only engenders them, but feeds them, and thus 
keeps them alive. There is nothing wonderful, in 
all this, if we consider, but for one moment, that 
the exhalations from the lungs are poisonous; 
that is to say, that the lungs giv'c off carbonic 
uCkI gas (a deadly |)oison), which if it be not al¬ 
lowed to osca|x; out of the room, must over and 
over again be breathed. That, if the perspira¬ 
tion of the body (which in twenty-four hours 
amounts to two or three pounds!) be not permitted 
to escape out of the apartment it must become 
foetid- repugnant to the nose, sickening to the 
stomach, and injurious to the health. Oh, how 
often the nose is a sentinel, and warns its owner 
of approaching danger. 

Verily the nose is a sentinel! The Almighty 
has sent bad smells for our benefit to warn us of 
danger. If it were not for an unpleasant smell 
we should be constantly running into destruction! 
How often .we Ihear of an ignorant person using dis¬ 
infectants and fumigations to deprive drains and 
other horrid places of their odours; as though. 
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lif the place could be robbed of omell, it could 
be robbed of its danger. Strange infatuation! No; 
the frequent flushings of drains, the removal of 
nuisances, cleanliness, a good .scrubbing of soap 
and water, sunshine and the air and winds of 
heaven, are the best disinfectants in the world. 
A celebrated and eccentric lecturer in surgery — 
Abernethy —in addressing his class, made the fol¬ 
lowing quaint and sensible remark:—“ Fumigations, 
gentlemen, arc of essential importance: they make 
so abominable a stink, that they compel you to 
ofxin the windows tind admit fresh air.” 

Not only is the nose a sentinel, but pain is a 
sentinel. “ The sense of pain is necessary to our 
very existence; we .should, if it were not for pain, 
be constantly falling into many and great and 
grievous dangers;” we should, if it were not for 
l^iin, be running into the fire, and be burned; wc 
should, if it .were not for pain, swallow hot fluids, 
land be scalded; wc should, if it were not for pain, 
be constantly letting things ” go the wrong way,” 
and be suffocated; wc should, if it were not for 
pain, -allow foreign substances to enter the eye, 
and be blinded; .we should if it were not for pain, 
be lulled to a false security, and allow disease 
to go on unchecked and untended, until wc had 
permitted the time to pass by when remedies were 
of little or !no avail. Pain is a sentinel, and guards 
us from danger; pain is like a true friend, who 
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•sometimes J^ives a little pain to save a greater pain,; 
pain sometimes resembles the surgeon’s knife—it 
gives pain to cure pain. Sense of pain is a blessed 
provision !of Nature, and is designed for the pro¬ 
tection, preservation and prolongation of life! 

Contagious diseases are bred and fed in badly- 
ventilated houses. Ill-ventilated houses are Iiot- 
beds of disease. Contagion is subtle, quick, invis¬ 
ible, and inscrutable—tremendous in its effects; it 
darts its poison like a rattlesnake, and instantly the 
body is infected, and the strong giant suddenly 
becomes as helpless as the feeble ijnfant— 


” Even so quickly may oiii; catch the pla^iiic .”—SlnikiWpt iin'. 


Not bnly should a lady look well to the ventila¬ 
tion of her house, but cither she or her husband' 
ought to ascertain that the drains are in good and 
]xjrfect order, and that no sewer or water-closet 
pipe communicates, in any way whatever, with 
the drinking water supply. If it, unfortunately, 
should do so, the supply is poisoned, breeding 
pestilence. Bad drains are fruitful sources of 
toiisilitis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, cholera, and 
a host of other infectious, and contagious, and 
dangerous diseases. It is an abominable practice 
to allow dirt to fester near human habitations, 
more especially as dirt when mixed with earth 
is really so valuable in fertilising the soil. Lord 
Palmerston wisely said—“ dirt is only matter in the 
wrong place. 
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Sewer poison is so instantaneous in its effects, 
so subtle in its operation^ so deadly in its conse¬ 
quences, so untiring in its labours—working both 
day land night—that it may well be said to be “ the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness,” and " the 
sickness that destroyeth in the noonday.” A lady 
ought to look well to the purity of her drinkinff 
water and to ascertain that no drain enters, or 
I>ercolates, or contaminates in any way whatever 
the water supply. If it should do so, disease, 
such as cholera, or diarrhoea, or dysentery, or 
'dijDhthcria, or scarlet fever, or typhoid fever, will, 
one or the other, as a matter of course, ensue. 
If there be the slightest danger or risk of drain 
contamination, let the drain be taken up and 
examined at once, and let the defect be carefully 
remedied. It is well to know that water which 
fhas been boiled and kept at boiling point for ten 
minutes lias become .sterilised and is absolutely safe 
to drink. It is made more palatable if, after being 
boiled, it is .passed through a filter so that it be¬ 
comes aerated, or is aerated in a seltzogenc or 
sparklet apparatus. 


NECESSITY OF OCCASIONAL REST. 


.A. lady who is pregnant ought to lie one or two 
hours every day on the sofa for half an hour at a 
time. This, if there be a bearing-down of the 
womb, or if there be a predisposition to a miscar- 
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riag-e, 'will be particularly necessary. I should re¬ 
commend this plan to be adopted throughout the 
whole period of the pregnancy; in the early months 
to prevent a miscarriage; and, in the latter months, 
on account of the increased weight and size of 
tlie womb. 

The modern sofas arc most uncomfortable to 

lie upon ;• they Mrc not m.ade for convfk^rt, but,, like' 
•many other things in this world, for show: one of 

the good old-fashioned roomy sofas, then, should 

be selected for the purpose in order that the back 

may be properly and thoroughly rested. 

'I herc is, occasionally, during the latter monllis, 
a difficulty in lying down - the patient feeling as 
though, every time she makes the attempt, she 
should be suffocated. 'When »siu‘h is the case, she 
nughr to rest .herself upon the sofa, and be prop|X‘d 
up wilfli cushions, as rest at different periods of the 
day ‘is nrecssary and l>cncticial. 'If there be any 
difficulty in lying down at night, a bed rest, well 
covered with pillows, will be found of great com¬ 
fort. , 


DIETARY. 

Let me in this place urge a lady, during her 
pregnancy, not to touch stimulants, such as brandy 
or gin; they will only give false spirits, and will 
klepresfj^ her in an inc»-eased ratio as soon as their 
effects have passed away. She ought to eat meat 
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in moderation. Rich soups and highly-seasoned 
stews and dishes are injurious. 

A lady wlio is enceinte may depend upon it 
that the less stimulants she takes at tlicsc times 
the better it will be both for herself and fur her 
infant; 'the more kind will be her labour and her 
“ getting about,” and the more vigorous and 
healthy will be her child. 

It is a mistaken notion that she requires more 
nourishment during early pregnancy than at any 
other time. It has 'often been asserted that a lady 
who is pregnant ought to cat very heartily, as 
she has to provide for two lives. When it is 
taken into account that during pregnancy she 
” ceases to be unwell,^’ and therefore that there 
is no drain on that score; and when it is also 
considered how small the ovum containing the 
embryo is, not being larger than a hen’s egg, 
for the first two months or so, it will be seen 
how erroneous is the assertion. A wife, tlicreforc, 
in early pregnancy, does not r(*quire more than at 
another time. Again, during pregnancy, esjxjcially 
in the early stage, she is more or less sick and irrit¬ 
able, and* a rjuperabundance of food would only add 
fuel to the fire, and would increase her sickness 
and irritability. Moreover, she frequently suffers 
from heartburn and from indigestion. Can any¬ 
thing be more absurd, when such is the case, than 
to overload a stomach already loaded with food 
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which 'it is mot able to digest? No, let Nature in 
this, liis in icvcrything else, be her guide, and she' 
■will mot then go far wrong. 'When she is further 
advanced 'in Tier pregnancy- -that is to say, when 
she has quickened—her '^ippetite generally improves 
•and she is mmeh better in health than she was be¬ 
fore; indeed, after she has quickened, :,hc is fre- 
qinnlly in better health than she ever had been. 
The appetite is now increased. Nature points out 
that ^hc retjuires more nourishment than she did at 
first; for this reason, the child is now rapidly grow¬ 
ing in size, and consequently requires more sup¬ 
port from the mother. Let the food, therefore, 
of la pregnant ^woman be now increased in quantity, 
but let it be both light and nourishing. Occasional¬ 
ly, ^t this .'time, she has taken a dislike to butcher’s 
.meal; if she has, she ought not to be forced to 
eat it, but should have instead poultry, game, fish, 
mew milk, farinaceous food—such as rice, sago, 
batter-puddings—and, if "she have a craving for 
it, good sound .ripe fruit. 

Roasted apples, ripe j>ears, raspberries, straw¬ 
berries, grapes, tamarinds, figs, Muscatel raisins, 
stewed rhubarb, stewed or baked pears, stewed 
prunes, the insides of ripe gooseberries, and the 
juice of oranges, iiro, during pregnancy, particularly 
beneficial; they both quench the thirst and tend to 
open the bowels. 

The food of a pregnant woman cannot be too 
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plain; highly-seasoned dishes ought, therefore, to 
be XIvoided. Although the food be plain, it must 
be frequently varied. She should ring the changes 
upon butcher’s meat, poultry, game, and fish. It 
is a mistaken notion that people ought to cat the 
same jfood over land over again, one day as another. 
The stomach requires variety. 

Light puddings, such as rice, or batter, or suet 
pudding, or fruit puddings—^provided the paste Ixi 
plain—may ‘be taken with advantage—Rich pastry 
is objectionable. 

A lady who is not full-blooded should, during the 
three or four -latter months of her pregnancy, keep 
up her strength by good nourishing food; but not 
by stimulants—the less stimulants she takes the 
better, although there x:an be no objection to her 
’drinking (daily one or two glasses of wine. 

I have known some ladies, during the few last 
months of their pregnancies, abstain from meat 
altogether, believing thereby that they would insure 
easier confinements and better “ gettings about.” 
Now, this is altogether a mistake: they are more 
likely, from the low diet, to have more tedious 
land Iiarder labours and worse ‘‘‘ gettings about.” 
Not only so, but if they are kept, during the last 
months of their pregnancies, on too low a diet, 
they are likely to make wretched nurses for their 
children, both in the quantity and in the quality 
of their milk. No; Jet a lady who is encemte adopt 
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the best hygienic means, which I have in these 
pages, endeavoured to lay down, and she will then 
'be prepared both for her coming labour and for 
her subsycquent suckling. As is well known, it 
‘was recently claimed that the sex of the child could 
be influenced by the diet of the moilier, so that cither 
la boy or a girl could be produced at will. Ex¬ 
perience has proved this claim to be untrue. 

A pregnant lady then should endeavour by every 
means in her power to make herself healthy; this 
is the best Kvay to prepare for labour and for suck¬ 
ling. I am not advocating luxury, ease, and enerv i- 
tion—nothing of the kind, for I abhor luxurious 
living; but, on the contrary, I am recommending 
simplicity pf living, occupation, fresh air, and 
exercise, and plain, wholesome nourishing diet; 
all of which may be considered as Nature’s 
medi('ine- and splendid physic, too, it is! 

SLEEP. 

I’he bedroom of a jiregnant lady ought, if prac¬ 
ticable, to he large and airy. Particular attention 
must \ye paid to the vfniilatiou. The chimney should 
on no account be stopped. The door and the 
windows ought in the day-time to be thrown wide 
t>l>en, and the bed-clothes should be thrown back, 
that the air may, before the approach of night, well 
ventilate them, and a window should be^ left open, 
or partially open, at night. 
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It is a hiistaken practice for a pregnant woman, 
or for any one else, to sleep with closely drawn 
curtains. Pure air land a frequent change of air 
are quite las necessary—if not more so—during the 
night as during the day; and how can it be pure, 
arid how can it be changed, if curtains be closely 
drawn around the bed? Impossible. The roof of 
the bedstead ought not to be covered with furni¬ 
ture; it should be ojxin to the ceiling, in order 
to prevent any obstruction to a free circulation of 
air. Luckily the old-fashioned bedstead is almost 
a thing of the past. 

The bed must not be overloaded with clothes. 

It is a marvel how some people, with close-drawn 
curtains, with four or five blankets, and with thick 
coverlet -on bed, can sleep at all; their skins and 
lungs are smothered up, and arc not allowed to 
breathe: for the skin is as much a breathing ap¬ 
paratus as are the lungs themselves. Oh, it is a 
sad mistake, and fraught with' serious consequences! 
The only use of bed curtains is to keep out, on the 
side of the J>ed where light and draughts intrude, 
the light and [draughty currents. 

The bedroom, at night, should be dark, and as 
far removed from jioise as possible - -as noise is an 
enemy lo sleep. The room, then, should, as the 
poet beautifully expresses it, be " deaf to noise,” 
” and blind to light.” 

A lady who is pregnant is sometimes restless at 
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night—she feels oppressed and hot. The best 
remedies are—(i) Scant clothing on the bed. (2) 
The upper sash .of the window to be left completely 
open 'during the summer months, and during the 
winter months to the extent of several inches—pro¬ 
vided the room he large, the bed be neither near 
nor under the .window, and the weather be not in¬ 
tensely cold. If any ;or all of these latter circum¬ 
stances !are present, then (3) the window must lie 
closed and the (cioor be left ajar (the landing or the 
skylight wihdow at the top of the house being left 
o|xui all night, and the door being secured from 
intrusion by means of a door-chain. (4) Attention 
1-0 be paid, if the bowels lie costive—but not other¬ 
wise—to- a gentk action of the bowels by medicine. 
(5) An abstemious diet, avoiding stimulants of 
all kinds. (6) C^ntle walking exercise. (7) Tak¬ 
ing the morning bath as previously advised. (8) 
Fruits in 'the summer ara in 'such a case very grate¬ 
ful and refreshing. 

A pregnant woman sometimes cxiierienccs an in¬ 
ability to lie 'down, the attempt occasionally produc¬ 
ing a feeling of suffocation and of faintness. She 
ought, in such circumstances, to lie on a bed¬ 
rest, which must, by means of pillows, be made 
comfortable. 

Pains at night, during the latter end of the time, 
are usually frequent, ‘?o as to ^nake an inexperienced 
Jady fancy that her labour is commencing. Little 
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need be done; for, unless the pains be violent, 
there ought not to be any meddling with N.'iturc. 
If they be violent application should be made to a 
medical man. 

A pregnant lady should retire early to rest. 
She ought to he in bed every night by ten o’clock, 
and should make 'a point of being up in good tiiriie 
in the morning, that she may have a thorough 
ablution,' a stroll in the garden, and an early break¬ 
fast; and that she may afterwards take a short 
walk either in the country or in the grounds while 
the air is pure and invigorating. But how often, 
more especially when a lady is first married, is an 
opposite plan adopted I The importance of bringing 
a healthy child into the world, if not for her own 
and her husband’s ^ake, should induce a wife to 
attend to the above remarks. 

MEDICINE. 

A young wife is usually, averse to consulting a 
medical man concerning several trifling ailments, 
which are, nevertheless, in many cases, both annoy¬ 
ing and distressing. I have therefore deemed it 
well to give a brief account of such slight ailments, 
and to prescribe a few safe and simple remiodlies for 
tiiiem. I say safe and simple^ for active medicines 
require skilful handling, ^nd therefore ought not 
—unless in certain emergencies—to be used except 
by, a doctor himself. 1 wish it, then, to be distinctly 
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understood that a medical man ought to be called 
in, in all serious attacks, and also in slight ailments^ 
if not quickly relieved. 

A costive stale of the bowels is common in preg¬ 
nancy; a mild aperient is therefore occasionally 
necessary. The mildest must be selected, as a 
strong purgative is highly improper, and even 
dangerous. Calomel and all other preparations of 
mercury are to be especially avoided, as a mercurial 
medicine is apt to weaken the system, and some¬ 
times even to produce .a miscarriage. 

All abstemious diet, where the bowls arc costiv'C, 
is more than usually desirable, for if the bowels 
be torpid a quantity of food will 'only make them 
more sluggish. Overloaded bowels are very much 
in the same predicament as an overloaded machine 
—they are both hampered in their action, and un¬ 
able to do their work properly, and consequently 
become ( logged. Besides, when labour comes on, 
a loaded state of the bowels will add much to a 
lady’s sufferings as well as to her annoyance. 

'J'he following aperients may be used - cascara, 
syrup of figs, infusion of senna pods, salad oil, 
compound rhubarb pills, honey, stewed prunes, 
slewed rhubarb. Muscatel raisins, figs, graj^jes, 
roasted apples, baked pears, stewed Normandy 
pippins, coffee, brown Bread and treacle, raw Deme- 
rara 'sugar (as a sweetener of the food), Scotch oat¬ 
meal with milk or with water, or with equal parts 
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of milk and watfT. vSaliiio aperients arc also useful, 
such as Huiiyadi, Rubinat, Condal. All these act 
best if taken in a tumbler half full of hot water 
the first tiling .in the morning on an empty stomach. 

If salad oil be chosen as an aix^rient it being a 
gentle and safe 'one— the dose ought to be as much 
again as of castor oil; and the patient, during the 
day she lakes (it, should eat a fig or two, or a dozen 
or fifteen of stewed prunes, or of stewed French 
plums, as salad oil is much milder in its effects 
than castor oil. Salad oiF is, if a patient be ill- 
nourished, preferable to castor oil, the former being 
not only an lapcfient but a nutrient; salad oil is al¬ 
most as fattening as, and far more agreeable than, 
cod-liver oil. 

'rherc is an agreeable way of taking salad oil^ 
namely, in a salad. If, therefore, it be summer- 
tiime, and a ('pregnant lady’s bowels be costive, she 
should partake plentifully of a salad, with plenty 
of salad oil in it. If the patient be thin, salad oil 
is particularly indicated, as salad oil is not only 
an aixiricnt, but a fattener and a warmer of the 
system. Salads, on the .Continent, are always made 
with oil; indeed, ,salad oil enters largely into French 
cookery. 

Where a lady cannot take oil, one or two com¬ 
pound rhubarb pills may be taken at bedtimo; or a 
Scidlitz powder early in the morning, occasionally; 
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some find cascara satisfactory, others prefer syrup 
•of figs or six to eight senna pods infused with' hot 
water. 

When the hiolions arc hard, and when the bowels 
arc cjasily acted upon, two, or three, or four pills 
made of Castile soap will frequently answer the 
purpose; and if they will, arc far ^Mittcr than any 
ordinary ai>ericnt. The following! is a good form:— 

Take of Castile Soap, fivi: scruples ; 

Oil of Caraway, six drop.'.; 

To make twenlv-foiir pills. Two. or three, or four, to be 
taken at bedtime, occasionally. 

A tea-spoonful of honey, either eaten at break- 
fkisl, or dissolved in a cup of tea, will frequently 
comfortably and effectually open the bowels, and 
will supersede the necessity of taking aperient 
medicine. s 

Let me again urge the importance of a lady, 
during the whole jxjriod of pregnancy, being par¬ 
ticular as to the .state of her bowels, as costivene 5 .s 
is a fruitful cause of painful, tedious and hard 
Eiibours. It is my firm conviction that if a patient 
who suffers from constipation were to attend more 
to the regularity of her bowels, tedious cases of 
labour would more rarely occur, more especially 
if the simple rules of health were adopted, such 
as: attention to diet—the patient partaking of a 
variety of food, and allowing the farinaceous, such 
as oatmeal, and the vegetable and fruit element 
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to preponderate; the drinking early every morning 
of a glass of hot water; the taking of exercise in 
the open air; attending to her household duties; 
avoiding excitement, late hours, and all fashion¬ 
able amusements; and visiting the water-closet at 
one particular hour every day—directly after break¬ 
fast being the best time for doing so, and giving 
the bowels ample time to act. 

Many; a pregnant lady does not leave the house — 
she is a fixture. Can it, then, be wondered at that 
costiveness so frequently prevails ? Exercise in the 
fresh air, and occupation, and household duties, are 
the best opening medicines in the world. An ai>eri- 
ent, let it be ever so judiciously chosen, is apt, after 
the effect is over, to bind up the bowels, and thus 
increase the evil. Now, Nature’s medicines— exer¬ 
cise in the open air, occupation, and household 
duties- on the contrary, not only at the time open 
the bowels, but keep up a proper action for the 
future ; hence their inestimable superiority. 

If the bowels are not easily regulated by the 
various aperients previously alluded to, an excellent 
remedy for the costiveness of pregnancy is an 
enema, either of warm water or of soap and water, 
which the patient, by means of a self-injecting 
enema-apparatus, may administer to herself. The 
quantity of warm water to be used is from half 
a pint to a pintj; the time for administering it is 
early in the morning, twice or three times a week., 
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Or a glycerine enema or suppository may be em¬ 
ployed. 7'hc advantages of encmata are, they never 
disorder the stomach—they do not interfere with the 
digestion—they do not irritate the bowels- they 
arc given with the greatest facility by the patient 
herself—and they do not cause the slightest pain. 
If an enema be used to open the bow'cls, it may 
be well to occasionally give one of the aperients re¬ 
commended above (especially an Electuary of Figs, 
Raisins, and Senna), in order, if there be costive- 
liess, to ensure a thorough clearance of the ivhole of 
the bowels. 

If the bowels should be opened once every day, 
it would be the height of folly for a pregnant lady 
to take cither castor oil or any other aperient. She 
ought then to leave her bowels undisturbed, as the 
less medicine she takes the better. If the bowels 
be daily and properly opened, aperients of any sort 
whatever would be highly injurious to her. The 
plan in this, as in all other cases, is to leave well 
alone, and never to give physic for the sake of 
giving it. / 

Muscular Pains of the Abdomen .—The best remedy 
is an abdominal belt constructed for pregnancy, 
and adjusted with proper straps and buckles to ac¬ 
commodate the gradually increasing size of the 
.womb. This plan often affords great comfort and 
relief! 

Dfarr/iflfrt .— Although the bowels in pregnancy are 
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generally costive, they are sometimes in an opposite 
state, and are relaxed. Now, this relaxation is fre¬ 
quently owing to there having been prolonged 
constipation, and Nature is trying to relieve her¬ 
self by purging. Such being the case, a patient 
ought to be careful how she interferes with the re¬ 
laxation. I'he fact is that, in all probability, there 
is something in the bowels which causes irritation, 
and which wants to come away, and Nature is 
trying all she can to effect the relief. Sometimes, 
provided there be no unnecessary interference, she 
.succeeds; at others, it is advisable to give a mild 
aperient to assist her in her efforts. For this pur¬ 
pose castor oil is the best. 

When such is fhe case;’ a gentle aperient, as castor 
oil, or tincture ,of rhubarb^ or rhubarb and magnesia, 
ought to be chosen. If castor oil, a tea-spoonful 
or a dessert-spoonful, swimming on a little new 
milk, will generally answer the purpose. If tincture 
of rhubarb, a table-spoonful in two of water. If 
rhubarb and magnesia be the medicine selected 
then a few doses of the following mixture will 
usually set all to rights:— 

Take of Powdered Turkey^Khiibarb. I»all' a drachm ; 

Carbonate of Magnesia, one drachm ; 

Essence of Ginger, one drachm ; 

ComixHind Tincture of Cardamoms, half an ounce ; 

Peppermint Water, five ounces and a liall 

Two table-spoonsful of the mi.\ture to be taken three times 
a day, first shaking the bottle. 
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The diet should be simple, plain, and nourish¬ 
ing, and should consist of chicken bVoth, arrow- 
root, and of well-made and well-boiled oatmeal 
giuel. Butcher’s meat, for a few days, should not 
be eaten; and stimulants of all kinds must be 
avoided. 

If the diarrhoea be attended with pain in the 
bowels, a flannel bag filled with hot table salt, 
and then applied to the part affected, will afford 
great relief. A hot-water 'bag, too, in a case of 
this kind, is a great comfort.* The patient ought, 
as soon as the diarrhoea has disappeared, gradually 
to return to her usual diet, provided it be plain, 
wholesome, and nourishing. She should pay par¬ 
ticular attention to keeping her feet warm and 
'dry; and, if she be much subject to diarrhoea, 
she ought to wear round her bowels, and next 
to her skin, a broad flannel bandage or belt. A 
sudden chill of the abdomen is a frequent cause 
of, diarrhoea. If the diarrhea is not quickly re¬ 
lieved a medical man should be consulted. 

Fidgets —A (pregnant lady sometimes suffers 


*The hot-waler hag or bottle, as it is soiiietiines called, is 
composed of vulcanised india-rubber, and is made purposely to 
hold very hot water. The bajj oujjht not to be more than half 
filled with water, as it will then better adapt itself to the shape 
of the abdomen. The water must be hot, but not boilinj; hot; 
if it shQuld be very hot the bag ought to be wrapped in flannel. 
It is a most delightful stomach wanner and comforter, and 
should, where there is a iarnily, be in every house. One great 
advantage of it is, that iu a few mi|iutes it is ready for use. 
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severely from “ fidgets ; it generally affects 
her feet and legs, especially at night, so as entirely 
•to destroy her sleep; she cannot lie still; she every 
few minutes moves, tosses, and tumbles about— 
first on one side, then on the other. Although' 

fidgets " is not at all dangerous, and might seem 
•a trifling complaint, yet, if it be trifling, 'it is very 
tinnoying and destructive both to ^leace and com¬ 
fort, making the sufferer arise from her bed in the 
morning unrefreshed for the remainder of the day, 
'indeed, more tired than when the night before she 
sought her pillow. 

The causes of “ fidgets ” are an irritable con¬ 
dition of the nervous system, prevailing at that par¬ 
ticular time; and want of occupation. 

The treatment of “ fidgets *’ consists of; —sleeping 
in a well-ventilated apartment, with either window 
or door open—if the latter, the door secured from 
intrusion by means of a door chain; sleeping on 
a horsehair mattress, taking carei that the bed be not 
overloaded with clothes; a thorough ablution of 
the whole body every morning, and a good washing 
with tepid water of the face, neck, chest, arms, 
and hands every night; shunning hot and close 
rooms; taking plenty of out-door exercise; living on 
a bland, nourishing but not rich diet; avoiding 
meat at night, and substituting, in lieu thereof, cither 
a cupful of arrow-root made with milk, or of well- 
boiled oatmeal gruel; eschewing stimulants of all 
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kinds; drinkings for breakfast and tea, tea instead 
of coffee; and jtaking a dose of the following medi¬ 
cine, as prescribed below, in water:— 

Take of -Coiiipound Tiiictiii'e of Lavender, one drachm ; 

Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia, eleven drachms : 

A tea-spoonfiil t<j be taken ever> nijjht at bed-time, and 
repeated in the middle of the ni^ht if necessary, in a wine¬ 
-glassful of water. 

If a lady, during the night have “ the fidgets/’ 
she should get out of bed ; take a short walk up 
and down the room, being well protected by a 
dressing-gown; empty her bladder; turn her pillow, 
.so as to have the cold side next to the head; and 
then lie down again; and the chances are that she 
will now fall asleep. 

If during the day she have “ the fidgets,” a 
'ride in an open carriage; or a stroll in the garden, 
or in the fields; or a little housewifery, will do 
iher goofl, as there is nothing like fresh air, exerc:i.se, 
;ancl occupation to drive away ” the fidgets.” 
It is generally those who “ have nothing to do ” 
•who have “the fidgets”; the ])oor woman who has 
to work for her daily bread does not know 
what “ the fidgets" means I Here again wc sec 
the value of occupation—of having plenty to do! 
But idleness is discreditable, and deserves punish¬ 
ment, and it always will be punished. 

• IJ^ribuni is a common and often a distressing 
symptom of pregnancy. The acid producing the 
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■heartburn is frequently much increased by an over¬ 
loaded stomach. The patient labours under the 
mistaken "notion that, as she has two liv3s to sus- 
tain, she requires more food during this than at 
any other time; she consequently is induced to take 
more than her appetite demands, and more than 
her stomach can digest; hence heartburn, in¬ 
digestion, etc., arc caused. 

An abstemious diet ought to be strictly observed. 
Great attention should be paid to the quality of 
the food. Greens, pastry, hot buttered toast, melted 
butter, and everything that is rich and gross, ought, 
to be carefully avoided. 

Soda-mint tabloids or either a tea-spoonful of 
heavy calcined magnesia, or half a tea-spoonful 
of carbonate of soda—the former to be preferred 
if there be constipation—should occasionally be 
taken in a wine-glassful of warm water. If these 
do not relieve--the above directions as to diet hav¬ 
ing been strictly attended to—the following mi.xture 
ought to be tried:—■ 

'I'akc of Carbonate of Ammonia, half a drachm ; 

Bicarbonate of Soda, a drachm and a half : 

Water, eij^ht ounces : 

To make a mixture—Two table-spoonsful to be taken twice 
or three times a day, until relief he obtained. 

Chalk is sometimes given in heartburn, but as it 
produces costiveness, it ought not in such a case to 
be used. 

If costiveness accompany the heartburn, the 
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heavy calcined magnesia ought, as above recom¬ 
mended, to be taken in lieu of either carbonate of 
.soda or of the above mixture: the dose being a tea¬ 
spoonful mixed in a wine-glassful of water. The 
heavy calcined magnesia is preferable to the light 
carbonate of jmagnesia: it mixes smoother and 
better in the water, and is {therefore in ore pleasant to 
take; moreover, it is stronger—twice as strong as 
»he light carbonate of magnesia: it not only relieves 
the heartburn, but acts gently and pleasantly on the 
bowels. ^ ^ { 

Water-brash .—A patient in early pregnancy often¬ 
times suffers from water-brash; indeedy it sometimes 
accompanies heartburn and morning-sickness, and 
when it does, is very harassing and distressing. 
Waler-brash consists of a constant eructation of a 
thin watery fluid into the mouth—sometimes in very 
large quantities. The fluid is generally as thin and 
clear as water; occasionally; it is acid; at other times 
it is pcrtectly tasteless. Now, this waterbrash fre¬ 
quently ceases after the patient has quickened; 
at other times, it continues during the whole period 
of pregnancy, more especially if the patient be 
dyspeptic. The best remedy for water-brash is a 
Charcoal Biscuit—one should be eaten at any time 
the patient is suffering from flow of water. If the 
•fluid of the water-brash be acid, then the mixture I 
have Recommended iox Hearthirn will be found very 
serviceable: a dose of the mixture should be taken 
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three times a day, and a Charcoal Biscuit should 
be taken between times. 

Wind in the Stomach and Bowels is a frequent reason 
why a pregnant lady cannot sleep at night. The 
two most frequent causes of flatulence arc (i) the 
want of walking exercise during the day, and ( 2 ) 
the eating a hearty meal just before going to bed 
at night. The remedies are, of course, in each in¬ 
stance, self-evident. It is folly in cither case to 
give physic, when .avoidance of the cause is the only 
right and proper remedy. How much physic might 
be 'dispensed Vith af people would only take Nature 
and common sense for tneir guides; but no, they 
will rather take a pill—if, is less trouble I—than walk 
a mile; they will prefer a hearty evening meal to 
sweet and refreshing sleep I What extraordinary 
tastes some persons have! Luxury and self-indul¬ 
gence arc, alas I the crying evils of the day. 

Piles a common attendant upon pregnancy. 
They arc small, soft, spongy, dark-red tumours— 
enlarged fvcins, about the size of a bean or of a 
cherry, or sometimes as large as a walnut—and 
arc either within tor around the fundament; they are 
then, according to their situation, called cither 
internal or external piles—they may be either blind 
or bleeding. If the latter, blood may be seen to 
exude from them, and blood will come away every 
time the patient has a stool. 

When the piles are very large, they sometimes 
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—more especially during a motion —drag down 
portion of the bowel, which adds much to the 
suffering. If the "bowel should protrude, it ought, 
•'by means of the patient’s index finger, to be im¬ 
mediately and carefully returned, taking care, in 
order that it may not scratch the bowel, that the 
nail be cut close and the finger greased. 

Piles are very painful and exceedingly sore, and 
cause great annoyance, and frequently continue, 
notwithstanding proper and judicious treatment, dur¬ 
ing the Whole period of pregnancy. 

A patient is predisposed to piles from the womb 
pressing upon the blood-vessels of the fundament. 
They are excited into action by her neglecting to 
.keep her bowels gently opened, or by diarrhoea, or 
from her taking too strong purgatives, especially 
pills containing aloes, or colocynth, or both. 

If the piles be inflamed and painful, they ought, 
by means of a sponge, to be well fomented three 
times; a day, land for half an hour each time, with 
hot camomile and poppy-head tea, and, at bed¬ 
time, a hot white-bread poultice should be applied. 

Every time, after and before, the patient has a 
motion, she had better well anoint the piles and the 
funda^nent with hazeline ointment or with the fol¬ 
lowing ointment:— 

Take of -Caiiiplior Ipowderc-d bv means i»f a few drops of 
Spirits of Wine), one drachm ; 

Prepared I^rd, two ounces. 

Mi.Y to make an ointment. 
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If the piles arc not relieved by the above treat¬ 
ment the help of a medical man must be sought. 

The bowels ought to be kept gently and regularly 
opened, either by taking every morning one or 
other of the .remedies mentioned in the section deal¬ 
ing with the regulation of the bowels during preg¬ 
nancy. 

The patient ought to lie down frequently in the 
day. Sometimes she is unable to sit on an ordinary 
scat; she will then derive great comfort from sitting 
cither on 'an air-cushion oil on a water-cushion about 
half filled with water, placed on the chair. 

In piles, the patient ought to live on a plain, nourish¬ 
ing, simple diet, and should avoid all stimulants. 

Tiles in pregnancy arc frequently troublesome, 
and sometimes resist all treatment until the patient 
be confined, when they generally get well of them¬ 
selves; but still the remedies recommended above, 
even if ;lhey do not effect a cure, will usually afford 
great relief. A hazeline suppository pushed into 
the bowel and allowed to melt there, will often af¬ 
ford great relief to pain and will lessen the amount 
of ha‘morrhage. 

Su>olUn Ugs from enlarged veins (varicose reins) —The 
veins are frequently much enlarged and distended, 
causing the legs to be greatly swollen and very pain¬ 
ful, preventing the piiticnt from taking proper 
walking exercise. Swollen legs are owing to the 
l)rcs5urc of the (\vomb upon the blood-vessels above. 
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Wom-en 'who have had large families arc more liable 
than bthers to jvaricosc veins. If a lady marry late 
'iln life, Or if she be very heavy in her pregnancy— 
carrying the child low down—she is more likely to 
have distension of the veins. 

The best plan will be for her to wear a crepe 
■Ijiandage four inches wide which almuld be put 
Ion first thing in the morning, bandaging from the 
ankle upwards to the knee—the first turn of the 
bandage to go round the arch of the foot. A 
,crepe hiindagc will be found to be more comfort¬ 
able and efficient than a heavy, noii-porous elastic 
stocking. 

If the varicose veins should be very painful, she 
•Iliad better apply to a medical man, as it .may be 
necessary, in such a case, for the patient to lie up. 

It may be well to re|xiat here that swelling of 
the legs is isometimes due to (disorder of the kidneys, 
and the importance of having the urine tested in 
such a ease. 

Stretching of tJu shin of the abdomen is frequently, in 
a first pregnancy, distressing from the soreness 
it causes. iThc best remedy is to rub the abdomen, 
every night and morning, with warm camphorated 
•oil, land to wear a belt during the day and a 
broad flannel bandage at night, both of which 
should be put on moderately but comfortably tight, 
ri'he belt must be secured in its situation by means 
of properly adjusted straps. . 
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If the skinof thtabdomm iroxti the violent stretching, 
hecracJtid^ the patient had better dress the part 
'aflfected every night and morning with lanoline 
spread on lint, which ought to be l&pt in its 
place by means of a broad bandage, similar to 
the one used in confinements, and which is de¬ 
scribed in a subsequent paragrapli (Bandage ajUr 
Confinement). 

Pendulous Abdomen. —A lady sometimes, from being 
at these times unusually large, suffers severely; so 
much so that she cannot, without experiencing great 
inconvenience move about. This where a patient 
lis stout, and .where she has had a large family of 
children, is more likely to occur, and esjX'cially 
.if she has got up too soon after her previous 
confinements. 

She ought in s.iich a case to procure, from a sur¬ 
gical instrument maker, a l)clt, made purposely for 
a pendulous [abdomen, which, without undue pres¬ 
sure on the abdomen, will be a support. It is a 
good plan Ito have the belt made cither to lace 
behind or with straps and buckles, ia order that 
it may laccommodate itself to the gradually increas¬ 
ing size of the womb'. ' 

If she|be delicate, land,'if she'liavie[a languid circu¬ 
lation, she ought, (besides the clastic belt, to apply 
a broad flannel bandage, which should go twice 
round the abdomen, and be put on moderately and 
comfortably tight. 
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The patient, before the approach of labour, ought to take 
]Kirticular care to have the bowels gently oi>encd, as 
during that time a costive state increases her dis¬ 
comfort add lengthens the jx'riod of her labour. 
I say a gentle action is all that is necessary: a 
violent oik? might do more harm than good. 

Morning-sickness .—It is said to be “ morning,” as in 
these cas<‘s, unless the stomach be disordered, 
it seldom occurs during any other part of the 
day. Morning-sickness may be distingui.shed from 
the sickness of a disordered stomach by the former 
o('curing only early in tlie morning, on the first 
sitting up in bed, the patient during the remainder 
of the day feeling quite free from sickness, and 
generally lx‘ing able to eat and relish her food, 
as though nothing ailed her. 

Morning-.sickness begins ertr/y in the morning, with 
a sensation of nausea, and as soon as she rises 
from l>ed she feels sick and retches; and some¬ 
times, but not always, vomits a little sour, watery, 
glairy fluid; and occasionally, if she. have eaten 
the night previously a hearty meal, the. contents of 
the 'Stomach are ejected. She then feels all right 
again, and is generally ready for her breakfast, 
which she eats with her usual relish. Many ladies 
have better apjH'tites during pregnancy than at 
any other period of their lives. 

Thq sickness of a disordered stomach unac¬ 
companied with pregnancy may be distinguished 
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from morning-sickness by the former continuing 
during the whole day, by the api>ctitc remaining 
bad after the (morning has: passed, -by a disagreeable 
taste in the moutli, and by the longue being 
g'cneraJly furred. Moreover, in such «'i case there 
is usually much flatulence. 

If the stomach be disordered during pregnancy, 
there will, of course, be a complication of the 
syniplom.s, and the morning-sickncss may become 
both day land night sickness. Pro|XT means ought 
then to be employed to correct the disordered 
stomach, and the patient will soon have only the 
morning-sickness to contend against; which latter, 
Hifter she lias quickened, will generally leave of 
its own accord. 

Morning-sickness is frequently a distressing, al¬ 
though not a dangerous complaint. It is only dis- 
tr<‘ssing whiles it lasts; for after the stomach is 
unloaded, the apjK-tite generally returns, and the 
■patient usually fcv'ls, until the next morning, quite 
well again, when s1k‘ has to go through the same 
process as before. It occurs both in the early 
and in the latter months of pregnancy; mon; es¬ 
pecially during the former, up to the period of 
quickening, at which time it usuallv ceases. Morning-sick 
ness is frequently the first harbinger of pregnancy, and 
is looked upon by many ladies who have had child¬ 
ren as a sure and certain sign. Morning-siclcness 
does not always occur in pregnancy; some women, 
at such limes, are neither sick nor sorry. 
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A good way to relieve it is by taking, before rising 
in the morning a cup of strong coffee. If this 
should hot have the desired effect, she ought to 
try an effervescing draught:— 

Take of - Biearbonate j)f Potasli. one drachm and a half ; 

Water, ei^ht ounces; 

Two table-spoonsful of this mixture to be t.iken with one of 
lemon juice e\erv hour, whilst eftcrvescinji. until relief be 
<»btained. 

Sometimes the patient docs not obtain relief 
from her sickness until the whole contents of the 
stomach have bwn ejected. She had better, when 
such is the case dtmk plentifully of warm water, in 
order to encourage free vomiting. Such a plan, 
of cour.se, is only advisable when the morning-sick¬ 
ness is obstinate, and when the treatment recommended 
above has failed to afford relief. 

The morning-sickness, during the early months, 
is caused by sympathy between the stomacli and 
The worn!); and during the latter months by pres¬ 
sure of the upper part of the womb against the 
stomach. As we cannot remove the sympathy and 
tjie pressure, we cannot always relieve the sickness; 
the patient therefore, is sometimes obliged to bear 
with the annoyance. 

It is a good thing for the patient to have her 
breakfast in bed land to remain in bed for an hour 
or so afterwards. By this plan the sickness may 
often be avoided. 
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Ths bowels ought to be kept gently opened, 
by a. dose of electuary of figs, raisins, and senna, 
•or by a Scidlitz powder or aix!ricnt mineral wa;cr, 
taken early in the morning, or by one or two 
compound rhubarb pills or a dose of cascara at 
bed-time, or by the following mixture: — 

Take of--Carbonate of Mat'ncsia, two drachms ; 

Sulphate of Ma^iesia. one ounce ; 

Peppermint Water. Severn ounces ; 

A wine-jilassful the mixture to be taken early in the 
morninj^ occasionally, first shakinj^ the bottle. 

Great attention ought in sueh a case to be paid 
to the diet, it should be moderate in quantity and 
simple in quality. Rich dishes, highly-seasoned 
soups, and melted biilter must be avoided. Hearty 
evening meals ought not on any account to be 
allowed. There is nothing better, if anything be 
taken at night, than a teacupful of nicely made and 
well-boiled oatmeal gruel, or arrowroot, or other 
farinaceous food. Any of the above may be made 
with water, or new milk, or with cr:*am and water. 

It is an old saying, and, I believe, as a rule, a 
true one, “ that sick pregnancies are safe," more 
especially if the sickness leaves, which it generally 
'docs, after quickening. The above remarks, of 
course, do not include obstinate, inveterate vomit¬ 
ing, occasionally occurring in the latiett' period 
of 'pregnancy, and which' not only takes place in the 
morning, but during *thc whole bf the day 'and of the 
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.night, and for weeks together, sometimes bringing a 
patient to the brink of the grave. Such a ease, 
fortujiately, is extremely rare. 

Means to harden the Nipples. —A mother, especially with 
her first child, sometimes suffers severely from 
sore nipples. Such suffering may frequently be 
prevented, if, for six weeks or two months before 
her confinement, she were to bathe her nipples 
every night and morning, in warm water to re¬ 
move any secretion which may be clinging to 
them, and then apply Eau de Cologne or glycerine 
and lavender water, or with, brandy ^nd water, equal 
I>iirts of each. The better plan w^ould be to ha\'C 
Xbc lotion in a small bottle ready for use, putting a 
little each lime into a teacup, so as to have itTresh. 
A soft piece of fine old linen rag should be used 
for the purpose of bathing. All pressure ought to 
be taken from the nipples; if the stays, therefore, 
unduly press them, either let them be enlarged, or 
let them be entirely removed. The nipples them¬ 
selves ought to be covered with soft linen rag, 
.as the friction of a flannel vest would be apt to 
irritate them. I-et me recommend every pregnant 
lady, more especially in a first pregnancy, to adopt 
one or other of the above plans to harden the 
nipples; much misery will be averted, as sore 
nipples arc painful and distressing; and prevention 
at all times is better than cure. 

The Breasts are, at times, during pregnancy, much 
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swollen and very painful ; and now and then they cause 
the patient great uneasiness, as she fancies that she 
is going to have either some dreadful tumour or a 
gathering of the bosom. There need, in such a 
case, be no apprehension. The swelling and the 
plain are the consequences of the pregnancy, and 
will in due time subside without any unpleasant 
result. The fact is, great changes arc taking place 
in the breasts; they arc developing themselves, 
and are preparing for the important functions they 
will have to perform the moment the labour is 
completed. 

'Jreatmeni.-She cannot do better than rub them 
well, every night and morning, with equal parts of 
Eau de Cologne and olive oil, and wear a piece 
of new flannel over them; taking care to cover the 
nipples with soft linen, as the friction of the 
flannel might irritate them. The liniment encou- 
ragcsi 'a little fluid to ooze out of the nipples, which 
will afford relief. 

A well fitting bust bodice is sometimes an easy 
and efficient way of supporting the breasts. 

If slays be worn, the patient should wear them 
loose, in order to allow the breasts room to develop 
themselves. The bones of the stays ought all to be 
removed, or troublesome consequences may ensue. 

The Bladder .—The patient during pregnancy is lia- 
■able to various affections of the bladder. There is 
sometimes a sluggishness of that organ, and she 
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has little or no inclination to make water. There 
is, lat another time!, a great irntahility of the bladder, 
and she is constantly wanting to pass urine; while, 
in, a third case, more especially towards the latter 
jxjriod of the lime, she can scarcely hold her water at 
all—the slightest bodily exertion, such as walking, 
stooping, coughing, sneezing, etc., causing it to 
come away involuntarily; and even In some cases, 
where she is perfectly still, it dribbles away without 
her having any i>ower to prevent its doing so. 
These symptoms arc caused by pressure on the 
bladder by the enlarged womb, and of course dis¬ 
appear with the pregnancy. 

A sluggish stale of the Bladder is best remedied by 
gentle exercise, and by the patient attempting whether 
she want or not, to make water at least every four 
hours. 

Irriiabilily of the Bladder. —The patient ought, during 
the day, to drink freely of the following beverage:— 

T'.ikc of- Gum Arabic, otic ounce ; 

I*carl harlcy, one ounce ; 

Water, one pint and a half: 

Hoil tor a ([uartcr of an hour, then strain, and sweeten cither 
with sugar candy or with luinp sugar. 

The bowels ought to be gently opened with one 
or other of the aperients previously mentioned. 
The patient must abstain from stimulants, and 
should live on a mild, blahd, nourishing diet. 

Where the patient cannot hold her water^ there is not 
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much to be done, as the pregnant womb, by press¬ 
ing on the bladder, prevents much present relief. 
The comfort is, as soon as the labour is over, it 
will cure itself. She ought to tighten the lower 
part of the abdominal belt she is wearing, so as 
to better support the parts, and thus relieve the 
pressure on the bladder, and to lie down frequent¬ 
ly in the day either on, a horse-hair mattress or on 
a couch. 

Should this condiiion occur during the third or 
fourth month of pregnancy, and ba accompanied with 
Plain; .a medical man must be consulted as it may 
be due to a displaccancnt of the pregnant womb. 

Fainting .—A delicate woman, when she is enceinte^ 
lis tipt either to faint or to actually faint away. 
When one considers the enormous changes that 
take place during pregnancy, and the great pres¬ 
sure there is upon the nerves and the blood-vessels, 
it is not at all surprising that she should faint. 
There is one consolation, that although fainting at 
such times is disagreeable, it is not at all danger¬ 
ous, unless the patient be really labouring under 
a disease of ^he heart. 

Tyeatment .—If the patiept feels faint, she ought 
immediately to lie down flat on her back, without 
a pillow under her head jthat is to say, her head 
should be on a level with her body. Ihe stays 
and lany tight articles of dress—if she have been 
foolish enough to wear either tight stays or tight 
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clothes—ought to be loosened; the windows should 
be thrown wide open; water ought to be sprinkled 
on her face; and sal-volatile--a teaspoonful in a 
wine-glassful of water—or a glass of wine, should be 
administered. Smelling-salts must be applied to 
the nostrils. The attendants -there should only be 
one or two present—should not crowd around her, 
as she ought to have plenty of room to breathe. 

She must, in the intervals, live on a good, light, 
generous diet. She should keep early hours, and 

ought to sleep in a well-ventilated apartment. The 
following strengthening medicine will be found ser¬ 
viceable 

T.ike of—Sulphate of yuinine, six jjrains ; 

Diluted Sulphuric Acid, half a drachm ; 

Syrup of Oranj^e-peel. half an <»iiucf : 

Water, seven ounces and a half : 

Two tahle-spooiisful of the mixture t») he taken three times a 
dav. 

If she be delicate', a change either to the country, 
■or, if the railway journey be not very long, to the 
coast, will be desirable. 

A nervous patient during this period is subject 
to palpitation of the heart. This palpitation, provided 
it occurs only during pregnancy, is not dangerous; 
it 4iecd not therefore cause alarm. It is occasioned 
by the pressure of the pregnant womb, which in¬ 
duces a temporary derangement of the heart's 
action! This palpitaMon is generally worse at night, 
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when the j>atient is lying down. When slie is lying 
'down, the midriff, in consequence of the increased 
size of the labdomen, is pressed upwards, and hence 
the heart has not its accustomed room to work in, 
and palpitation is in consequence the result. 

The best remedies will be half a tcaspooiiful of 
compound tincture of lavender, or a teaspoonful 
of sal-volatile in a wine-glassful of camphor water, 
or* a combination of lavender and of sal-volatile:— 

Take of CoinpoiMid 'riiKlure of L.i\ciKk.*r. one drachm ; 

Sal-Volatilc. elcxcii drachms : 

Mix, A Ic.i-spooidul of tlic mixture to be takcMi occasionally in 
a \vinc-j;Iassful ol water. 

These medicines ought to lie on a table by the 
bedside of the patient, in order that they may, if 
Mccessary, be administered at once. In these cases 
a stimulant is sometimes given, bu‘t it is a Idangerous 
remedy to administer time there is palpitation. 
The lavender and the sal-volatile are perfectly 
safe medicines, and can never do the slightest harm. 

Mental emotion, fatigue, late hours, and close 
rooms ought to be guarded against. Gentle out¬ 
door exercise, and cheerful but not excitable com¬ 
pany, arc desirable. 

Cramp of the legs and of the thighs during the 
latter period, and especially at night, arc apt to 
attend pregnancy, and arc caused by the womb 
pressing upon the nerves which extend to the lower 
extremities. Treatment .—Tightly tie a handkerchief 
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folded like a neckerchief round the limb a little 
above the part affected, and let it remain on for a 
few minutes. Eriction by means of the hand will 
also give relief. Cramp sometimes attacks either 
the bowels or the back of a pregnant woman ; when 
such is the case, let a hot water bottle, wrapjKjd 
iin flannel, be applied over the part affected; and 
let either a stone bottle of hot water or a hot 
brick, which should be encased in flannel, be 
placed to the soles of the feel. If the cramp 
of the bowels, of the back, or of the thighs be 
very severe, the following mixture will be scr- 
vioiable:— 

Take ol - Cuinpouiicl Tincture of C.iniplior, one ounce ; 

Dill water, live ounces. 

A wine-glassful of this mixture to be taken at bed-tiinc 
occasionally, and to be repeated, if necessary, in four hours 

“ The Whites,*' during pregnancy, especially during 
the latter months, and particularly if the lady have 
had many children, arc frequently troublesome. 
I’hc chief cause of the white creamy discharge 
which usually accomixinies pregnancy is an in¬ 
crease in the secretion of mucus from the mouth 
land neck of the womb, and a similar increasd 
in the natural Accretion of the vagina. This is 
•a natural process and cannot be averted. The 
patient ought to retire early to rest; she should 
sleep qn a horse-hair mattress and in a well- 
Vientilated apartment, and should not overload her 
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bied with clothes. A thick, heavy quilt at these 
times, and indeed at all'times, is objectionable; 
the perspiration cannot pass readily through it as 
through blankets. She ought to live on plain, 
wholesome, nourishing food; and she must abstain 
from beer and wine and spirits. The bowels ought 
to tbe gently opened by means of a Seidlitz powder, 
which should occasionally be taken early in the 
morning. 

The best application will be to bathe the parts 
with warm water, night and morning. A douche 
'should not be used during pregnancy, unless 
specially ordered by a medical man, as in some 
cases it might produce a miscarriage. 

Cleanliness, in these cases, cannot be too strong¬ 
ly urged. 

Where a lady suffers severely fi'om “ the 
whites,” she may go to the seaside. There is 
nothing in such cases that generally affords so 
much relief as the bracing effects of sea air. 

The popular idea that “ the whites ” during preg¬ 
nancy, or at other times, weakens a patient is not 
correct. Patients who are out of health from any 
cause often suffer from ” the whites,” but the 
whites ” do not cause the ill-health; they are more 
often the result of it. 

Irritation and itching o 1 the external parts .—This is a 
most troublesome affection, and may occur at any time, 
but more especially during the latter period of the 
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pregnancy; and as it is a subject that a lady 
is sometimes too delicate and too sensitive to 
consult a medical man about, I think it well to 
lay down a few rules for her relief. .The misery 
it entails, if not relieved is almost past endurance. 

Well, then, in the first place, let her diet be 
'simple and nourishing ;let her avuid stimulants 
of all kinds. In the next place, and this is a 
most important item of treatment, let her use a 
tepid salt-and-watcr sitz-bath. The way to pre¬ 
pare the bath is to put a large handful of table 
salt into the sitz-bath, then to add cold water to 
the depth of three or four inches, and sufficient 
/ro/water to make the wRtcr tepid or lukewarm. The 
patknt must sit in the bath; her slippered feet 
being, of course, out of the water, and on the 
ground, and either a woollen shawl or a small 
blanket being thrown over her shoulders—which 
.shawl or blanket ought to be the only covering 
'she has on the while. She should remain only for 
■a few seconds, or while she can count, in the 
winter, fifty, or in the summer, a hundred, in 
the bath. Patients generally derive great com¬ 
fort and benefit from these salt-and-water sitz-bath s. 

If the itching, during the day-time, continue, 
the following lotion ought to be used:— 

Take of Solution of Subacctate of Lead, fuic drachm ; 

* Kcctificd Spi»'its of Wine, one drachm ; 

Distilled W’ater. one pint • 
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To make a lotion.—The parts affected to be bathed three or four 
times a day with ihe lotion. Or the parts mav be bathed 
two or three times a day with equal parts of vinejjar and 
«f water. Or ten poppy-heads boiled in two pints of water, 
cooled down, make an excellent soolhinj* lotion applied to the 
parts, and also injected into the vajL^ina. 

Another .soothing and cooling; lotion is a .saturated solution of 
boracic acid, that is. a .solution containing as much boracic 
acid as the water will dissolve. 

Other soothinji lotions are Cvllin (f«»rinerly Creolin). half a tea- 
.spoonful to a pint of warm water, and carbolic acid one part 
to forty or sixty warm water. 


The external parts, and the passage to the womb 
(the vagina), in these cases, are not only irrilabU 
and itching, but are sometimes hot and inflamed^ and 
are covered either with small pimples or with a whitish 
exudation of the nature of aphtha (thrush), some¬ 
what similar to the thrush on the mouth of an 
infant; then, the feiddition of glycerine to the lotion 
i's a great improvement, and usually gives much 
aielief. Either of the following is a good lotion for 
the purpose:— 

Take of—Uiborate of Soda, eight drachms ; 

Glycerine, five ounces ; 

Distilled Water, ten ounces : 

To make a lotion. The part affected to be bathed every four 
hour.s with the lotion, first shaking the hottle. 

Or 


Take of 


Solution of Subacetate of ) 


Lead. 


hof eacli. one drachm 


Rectified Spirits of Wine, j 
(rlvcerinc, five ounces : 

Rose Water, ten ounces and a half: 


t 


To make a lotion. he 'used in the same jmanner as th^ 
preceding one. 
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MISCAKRIAOE. 

Tilt: nnftnu'ly fruit THE PSAI-MS. 

J luiscurrvinff icomh iiiUt dry braisfs. HosEa. 

If a premature expulsion of the child occurs before the 
end of the seventh month, it is called either a mis- 
carriage ox abortion \ \i between the sev^enth month 
and before the full period of nine montiis, a prema- 
tnre labour. 

A premature labour^ in the graphic language 
of the Bible, is called “ an untimely birth,” and 
untimely in every sense of the word it truly is! 
Untimely for mother; untimely for doctor; untime¬ 
ly for monthly nurse; untimely for all preconcerted 
arrangements; untimely for child, often causing 
him untimely 'death. A more expressive word for 
the purpose it is impossible to find. 

A tniscarriage is a serious calamity, and should 
lie considered in that light; not only to the wife 
herself, v hose constitution frequent miscarriages 
would seriously injure, and perhaps eventually ruin; 
but it would rob the wife of one of her greatest 
earthly privileges, the incstimiible ph^asure and de¬ 
light of being a mother. 

Now, as* a miscarriage mzy generally ho prevented, 
it behoves a wife to look well into the matter, 
and to study the subject thoroughly for herself. 
How neccs.sary it is that the above important fact 
should tie borne in mi.+d I How much misery might 
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"be laverted; as, then, by avoiding the usual causes, 
means would l)c taken to ward off such an aw¬ 
ful calamity. I am quite convinced that in the 
majority of cases miscarriages may be prevented. 

Hence the importance of a populav work of this 
kind, 'to point out dangers, to give judicious ad¬ 
vice, that a wife may read, ponder over, and 
“ inwardly digest;" and that she may see the folly 
of the present practices that wives—young wives 
especially—u^ally indulge in; and thus that she 
■may avoid the rocks they split on, which make a 
shipwreck of their most cherished hopes and trea¬ 
sures! How, unless a wife be taught, can she 
gain such information ? That she can know it 
intuitively is utterly impossible! She can only know 
it from her doctor, and from him she does not of¬ 
ten like to ask such questions. She must, there¬ 
fore, ‘by «T. popular work of this kind, be enlightened, 
or loss of life to her unborn babe, and broken 
health to herself, will, in all probability, be the pen¬ 
alties of her ignorance. It is utter folly to say that 
all such matters should be left entirely to the 
doctor- the mischief is usually done before he is 
consulted; besides, she herself is the right ^xirson 
to understand it, as she herself is the one to pre¬ 
vent it, and the one, if it be not prevented, to 
suffer. How many a broken constitution and an 
untimely end have resulted from the want of such 
knowledge Sis is contained in this book I It is per* 
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fcctly ridiniloiis to assert that a doctor can, in a 
few minutes’ consultation, thoroughly inform a preg- 
Tiant female of all that is necessary for her to know 
for the prevention of a miscarriage. 

A miscarriage is a serious matter; quite as seri¬ 
ous as a confinement. L’nfortunately a miscar¬ 
riage is often looked upon as a very trivial affair 
and the consequence is that it is neglected and 
serious results follow. 

Causes.—A slight cause will frctiuently occasion 
the separation of the child from the mother, and 
its consequent .death and expulsion; hence the readi¬ 
ness with which a lady sometimes miscarries. The 
following are the most common causes of a young 
wife miscarrying;- -Taking hug walks; riding on 
horsi'-bark, or over rough roads in a carriage or 
motor-car; a long railw.iy journey; over-exerting 
herself, and sitting up late at night; loo frequent 
sexual intercourse. Her mind, just after marriage, 
IS oftentimes too much excited by large parties, by 
balls, and concerts. The following are, moreover, 
frequent causes of a miscarriage: - Falls; all vio¬ 
lent emotions of the mind, passion, fright, etc.; 
fatigue, over-reaching; sudden shocks; taking a 
wrong step either in ascending or in descending 
stairs; falling downstairs; lifting heavy weights; 
violent purgatives; obstinate constipation; debility 
of constitution; fashionable amusements; dancing; 
late hours; tight la« ing;—indeed, anything and 
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everything that injuriously affects either the mind 
or the body. 

I have enumerated above, that taking a long 
rhilway journey is one cause of a miscarriage, and 
should be avoided if possible during pre^ancy. 
This advice, of course, liolds good with Whfold 
iforce if a lady be prone to miscarry, or ,to bring 
forth' a child prematurely. A lady predisposed 
either to miscarry, or to bring forth prematurely, 
ought not during any period of her pregnancy to take a long 
railway or other journey, as it might be attended 
with disastrous consequences. 

Of course it may be and often is necessary 
to run the risk of a journey during pregnancy, but 
where the necessity docs not exist the journey 
is not justifiable. 

The old maxim that, “ prevention is better than 
cure,” is well exemplified in the case of a mis- 
fcarriage. Let me, then, appeal strongly to my 
fair reader to do all that she can, by avoiding 
the usual causes of a miscarriage which I have 
above enumerated, to prevent suchj a catastrophe. A 
miscarriage is no trifling matter; it in one of the most 
grievous accidents that can occur to a wife and is truly 
a catastrophe. Miscarriage involves the pveeling 
off from the walls of the womb of the young and' 
growing product of conception before its natural 
time, when it drops off like( a ripe fruit. 

Threatening or warning symptoms of a Miscarriage. 
.-—A lady about to miscarry, sometimes for one or 

G 
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two days, experiences a feeling of lassitude, of 
debility, of malaise and depression of spirits; she 
feels as though she wore going to be taken “ poorly;” 
she complains of weakness and uneasiness about 
the loins, the hips, the thighs, and the lower part 
of the abdomen. This is an important stage of 
the case, and one in which a judicious medical 
man may, almost to a certainty, be able to stave 
off a miscarriage. 

More seriousy but still ouly threatening symptoms of a 
Miscarriage. —If the above symptoms be allowed 
to proceed, unchecked and untended, she will, 
after a day or two, have a slight show of blood; 
this show m!ay soon increase to a flooding, which’ 
will shortly become clotted. Then, perhaps, she 
begins for the first time to dread a miscarriage! 
iThere may at this time be but little pain, and the 
miscarriage might with judicious treatment, be even 
now warded off. At all events, if the miscarriage 
cannot be prevented, the ill effects to her con¬ 
stitution may, with care, be palliated, and means 
used to prevent a future miscarriage. 

Decided symptoms of a Miscarriage. —If the miscarriage 
be still proceeding, a new train of symptoms de- 
^vtlops Itself; pains begin to come on, at first slight, 
irregular, and of a ” grinding ” nature, but which’ 
soon become more severe, regular, and ” bearing 
down.** Indeed, the case is now a labour in 
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miniature ; it becomes le comnuncment de la fin ; the pa¬ 
tient is almost sure to miscarry, as the child is 
now probably separated from its connection with’ 
the mother. 

There are two Stages of Miscarriage-*(i) The 
separation of the ovum from the womb; and (i) 
The expulsion of the ovum from the womb: the 
former, from the rupture of vessels, is necessarily 
attended with more or less of flooding; the latter, 
•in addition to the flooding, from the contraction 
of the womb, with more or less of pain. Now, 
if there be separation, there must follow expulsion. 
Nature is doing all she can to get rid of the separ¬ 
ated ovum, which has become a foreign body; 
and if there be expulsion, there must of necessity, 
be pain, as contraction of the womb invariably 
c;auses pain. Ilenoc, there is, in every miscarriage^ ex¬ 
cept at a very early stage, more or less of flood¬ 
ing and of pain; indeed, you cannot have a mis¬ 
carriage with out both the one and the other. 

A sudden freedom, in a miscarriage, from flood¬ 
ing and from pain, often tells of the escape of the 
ovum from the womb. Although the ovum may 
still be lodging in the vagina—the passage from 
the womb—from thence it will readily and speedily, 
of its own accord, come away; therefore, on that 
head, there need be no apprehension. 

The most usual time for a lady to miscarry is 
from the eighth to the twelfth week. It is not, 
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of course, confined to this period, as during the 
whole time of pregnancy there is a chance of a 
premature expulsion of the contents of the womb. 
A miscarriage before the fourth month isa/ the time at¬ 
tended with little danger; although, if neglected, it 
may for ever injure the con stitution, or even de¬ 
stroy life. 

There is, then, in every miscarriage, more or 
less of Flooding which is the most important symp¬ 
tom. After the fourth month it is accompanied 
with more risk, as the further a lady is advanced 
&n her pregnancy, the greater is her danger of in¬ 
creased flooding; notwithstanding, under Judicious 
■treatment, there is every chance of luir doing well. 
A medical man ought to be sent for in such a 
case always. 'J'liere is much more care required 
in a miscarriage than in an ordinary labour. 

If heanng^down^ e.vpuhive Pains —similar to labour 
pains- -should accompany the llooding; if the flood¬ 
ing inci'ease, and if large clots come away; if the 
breasts become smaller and softer; and if the milk 
having previously bvcn a little in the bosom, sudden 
ly dry up; if there be coldness and heaviness, and 
'diminution in the size of the abdomen ; if the 
motion of the child (the patient having quickened) 
cannot 6e felt: and if there be an unpleasant dis- 
cliarge from the vagina, she may sus|)cct that the 
child is dead, and that the miscarriage must pro¬ 
ceed, it being only a question of time. If the 
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patient thinks she has mis-carrierj successfully, but 
the dischlargc of blood goes on for over a week, 
or IS too free in character, or if the discharge be¬ 
comes offensive, it is probable that the whole of 
the ovum has jiot come away, then, if she has not 
already done so, she must summon medical help. 
A miscarriage sometimes begins and ends in a 
few days—five or six; it at other times continues 
a fortnight, and even in some cases three weeks. 

Tvcatment,~~\i the patient have the slightest 
“ show,” she ought immediately to confine herself 
cither to a sofa, or she should keep in bed. A' 
soft feather bed must be avoided. There is noth¬ 
ing better for her to sleep on than a horse-hair 
mattress. She cither ought to lie flat upon her 
'back, or should lie upon her side, as it is quite 
absurd for her merely to rest her legs and feet, 
as it is the back and the abdomen, not the feet 
and the legs, which require rest. 

Sexual intercourse should, in such a case, be 
carefully avoided. 'I'his is most important advice, 
fioir if it be not followed, the threatened miscar¬ 
riage will bo almost sure to be xin fait accompli. 

Let her put herself on low diet, such as on ar¬ 
rowroot, tapioca, sago, gruel, chicken-broth, tea, 
toast-and-watcr, and lemonade; and whatever she 
does drink, ought, during the time of the mis¬ 
carriage, not to be too hot or too cold. Grapes 
at these times arc cooling and refreshing. 
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The temperature of the bedroom should be kept 
cool; and, if it be summer, the window ought 
to be kept open; aperient medicines must be 
avoided. 

Let me strongly urge upon the patient the vast 
importance of preserving any and every substance 
that may come away, in order that it may be 
carefully examined by the medical man. It is 
utterly impossible for a doctor to declare posi¬ 
tively that a lady has really miscarried, and that 
all has properly come away, if he have not the 
opportunity of examining the substances for him¬ 
self. How often fhas a lady declared to her medical 
man that she has miscarried, when she has only 
piirted with clots of blood! Clots sometimes put on 
,strange aptxjarances and require a practised and 
professional eye to decide at all times upon what 
they really arc. 

The same care is required ajtcr a miscarriage as after 
a labour; indeed, a patient requires to be treated 
much in the same manner—that is to say, she 
•ouglit to keep her bed, and should live upon the 
diet I have recommended after a confinement, 
avoiding for the first few days stimulants of all 
kinds. Many women date their ill state of health 
to a neglected miscarriage; it therefore behoves a 
lady to guard against such a misfortune. 

A patient prone to miscarry ought, before she be- 
como pregnant again, to use every means to brace 
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anl strengthen her system. The b^st plan that she 
can adopt will be to leave he^ hcsband for 
SEVERAL MONTHS, and go to some healthy spot; 
neither to a fashionable watering-place, nor to a 
friend's house where much company is kept, but 
•to some quiet country place, if to a healthy farm¬ 
house so much the better. , 

Early hours are quite indispensable. She ought 
to lie on a horse-hair mattress. She must sleep 
in a well-ventilated apartment. Her diet should 
be light and nourishing. Gentle exercise ought to 
be taken, which should alternate with frequent 
rest. 

A flady who is prone to miscarry, as soo« as she is 
pregnant, must lie down a great part of every day, 
she must keep her mind calm and unruffled; .she 
must live on a plain diet; she must avoid all 
stimulants; she must avoid sexual intercourse, and she 
should retire early to rest. She ought as much 
as possible to abstain from taking opening medi¬ 
cine; and if she be actually obliged to take an 
•ajxjrient—for the bowels must not be allowed to 
be constipated—she should select the mildest (such 
as. castor oiL or cascara. or syrup of senna), and 
even ot these she ought not to take a larger dose 
than is absolutely necessary, as a free action of 
the ibowcls is a frequent cause of a miscarriage. 

Gentle walking exercise daily is desirable: long 
walks and horse-exercise must be sedulously 
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avoided. A trip to the coast, provided the railway 
journey be not very long, would be likely to 
prevent a miscarriage. I would not, on any ac-. 
xrount, recommend such’ a patient either to bathe in, 
or to sail on, the water, as the shock of the former 
would be too great, and the motion of thevess-sl 
and the sea-sickness would be likfly to bring on 
what we were anxious to avoid. 

As the usual period for miscarrying approaches 
(for it frequently comes on at one particular time), 
let the patient be more than usually careful; let 
Jier lie down the greater part of the day; let her 
mind be kept calm and unruffled; let all fashion- 
lable society and every exciting amusement be 
eschewed; let both the sitting and rthe sleeping apart¬ 
ments be kept cool and well ventilated; let the bo ^^els 
(if they be costive) be opened by an enema of 
warm water; let the diet be simple and yet be 
nourishing; let all stimulants, such as beer, wine, 
and spiiits, be at this time avoided; and if there 
be the slif^htest symptoms of an approaching mis¬ 
carriage, such as pains in the loins, in the hips,* 
or m the lower i>art of the abdomen, or if there 
be the sliglitest show of blood, let a medical man 
be instantly sent for, as he may, at an early 
period, be able to ward olY the threatened mis¬ 
hap. 

It MB a wise thing for a woman who is prone to 
miscarry to place herself in the hands of a medical 
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mian who, by means of drugs, may be able to 
ward off a miscarriage if she should become preg¬ 
nant. 


FALSE LABOUR PAINS. 

A lady, especially in her first pregnancy, is some¬ 
times troubled with spurious labour pains ; these pains 
usually come on at night, and are frequently owing 
to- a disordered stomach. They affect' the abdomen, 
H^e back, and the loins; and occasionally they ex¬ 
tend down the hips and the thighs. They attack 
first one place and then another; they come on at 
irregular intervals; at one time they are violent, 
at another they are feeble. The pains, instead of 
htiu^ grimling or hearing do are more of a colicky 
nature. 

Now, as these false pains more frequently occur 
in a Jirst pregnanc y, and as they are often more 
•violent two or three weeks before the completion of 
the full time, and as they usually come on either at 
night, or in the night, it behoves both the patient and 
the monthly nurse to be cognizant of the fact, in or¬ 
der that they may not make a false alarm, and sum¬ 
mon the doctor before he be really wanted, and 
when he cannot be of th2 slightest benefit to the 
patient. 

It is sometimes stated that a woman has been in 
labour two or three weeks before the child was 
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bom I Such is not the fact. The case in ques¬ 
tion is one probably of /alse pains ending in true pains. 

How, then, is the patient to know that the pains are false 
and not true labour pains ? Fa^se labour pains come on 
three or four <>veeks he/ore the full time; false pains 
’are unattended with ‘‘ show ” ; false pains are 
generally migratory—changing from j>lace to place 
—first attacking the loins, then the hips, then the 
lower portions, and even other portions of the abdo¬ 
men—first one part, then another; true pains gen¬ 
erally begin in the back: false pains commence as 
spasmodic pains; true pains as “ grinding ” pains: 
false pains come on at uncertain periods, at one 
timel a quarter of an hour elapsing, at others, an 
hour or two hours between each pain -at one time 
the pain is sharp, at another trifling; true pains 
come on with tolerable regularity, and gradually 
increase in severity, and the intervals of freedom 
from pain become less and less. 

But remember—the most valuable distinguishing 
symptom is the absence of " show ” in false labour 
pains, and the presence of “ show ” in true labour 
pains. It might be said that “ show ” does not 
always usher in the commencement of labour. 
.Granted; but such cases are unusual, and may be 
considered as the exception and not the rule. 

Treatment. —A dose of castor oil is generally all 
that is necessary; but if the pains still continue, 
th*C patient ought to be abstemious, abstaining for 
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a 9 ay or !two from beer and wine, and rubbing the 
abdomen every night ht bed-time with camphorated 
oil previously warmed. Hot salt, in a flannel bag, 
or: a vrlcanizcd indiarubbcr hot-water bag, applied 
every night at bed-time to the abdomen, fre¬ 
quently affords great relief. If the pains be not 
readily relieved she ought to send for a medical 
mlan, as a little appropriate medicine will prob¬ 
ably soon have the desired effect. 

These false labour pains may go on either for 
days, or even Jor weeks, and at length may at full 
time, terminate mrealXabonr pains—thus causing a 
•patient sometimes to suppose and to assert that she 
has been in labour for weeks, while she has, in 
reality, only been in real labour the usual length of 
time. 

PERIOD OF GESTATION—“THE CQU^T." 

The period of gestation is usually twq hundred 
jand eighty days—forty weeks—,tcn lutu.r pr nine; 
calendar months apd a few days. 

“ The most convenient practical rule for calcu¬ 
lating the date pf delivery is based upon the fact 
that 278 days is the average time from the 
termination of the last menstrual period, taking 
the mean of the observations of different authors. 
Hence we get the following table for calculating 
the date of delivery. Average dpratipn 278 days. 
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From 




Jan. 1 

to Oct. 1 = 273 (274) day.s, add 

5 (4) days. 

Feb. J 

Nov. 1 273 (274) „ 

5(4) 

* 1 

Maich 1 

Dec. J — 275 ,, ,. 

3 


April 1 

.. Jan. 1 — 275 „ 

3 


May 1 

Feb. 1 === 276 

2 

% • 

June 1 

March 1 273 (274) „ 

5(4) 


Julv ] 

,. Ai>ril 1 == 274 (275) .. 

4(3) 


Aujfu^t 1 

Mav 1 = 273 (-27^) 

5(4) 


Sept. 1 

June 1 ^ 273 (274) 

5(4) 

«« 

Oct. 1 

Julv J = 273 (274) 

5(4) 

14 

Nov, 1 

.. Au^^ust 1 273 (274) ., 

5(4) 

«« 

Dec. 1 

.. Sepl. 1 274 (275) 

4(3) 

1 • 


In the above table the figures in buckets are 
to be used in leap year in place of the others. The 
mode of using it may be exi)lained by examples. 
.Suppose the last menstrual period ended on lanu- 
ary loth, then Octol)cr lotli will be 273 days (or 
in leap year 274 days); add 5 days (or in leap year 
4 days) to make up the average interval of 278 
'days; this will give October 15th as the most prob¬ 
able dale for delivery, which is likely to take place 
within <al)OUt a .week on one side or the other of 
that date. Again, sui)posc the last menstrual period 
ended on March 29th, then December 29th will 
be 275 days: add 3 days to make up the average 
interval of 278 !days, this will give January ist as 
the most probable date for delivery. The follow¬ 
ing rule, which may be easily remembered, will 
give the same results as the above table within 
one day, which is of little consequence, where exact 
determination is impossible. Take the date of the 
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fend of last menstruation; from this reckon nine 
calendar months forward, or what is equivalent to 
the same thing, three months back: if the end of 
February is included in the nine months add 5 
‘days (in leap year 4 days), if not, add 3 days. 
[Thus, suppose February loth the last day of men¬ 
struation; reckon nine months forward to No- 
vemh^r loth, and add 5 days, this will give No¬ 
vember 15th as the most probable date of delivery.” 
—Galabin. 

I may, in passing, just point out the great im¬ 
portance of a wife making, every time, a note of 
tlie/rts/day of her “periods;” the doing so would 
save her a great deal of inconvenience, uncertainty, 
and anxiety. 

Although it is said to be jxissible for a woman 
to carry her babe forty-four weeks; that is to 
say, four weeks past the allotted time of forty 
weeks; it is also possible for a lady to carry her 
child only twenty-eight weeks, and yet to have a 
living infant, and an infant to live; I myself have 
had such a case.* I had another case, similar to 
the one recorded by Shakespeare where the child 
was born alive “ full fourteen weeks before the 
course of time,” where the child was carried in the 
mother’s womb only twenty-six weeks. The child 
in question lived for six weeks, and then died. It 

*The little in question, in her eifihtli year, was brought 
to my rooms. She was, for her age. of the average size, and a 
well-grown, handsome, healthy child. 
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Tnight be asked why quote Shakespeare on such’ a 
subject ? I reply—Shakespeare was a true 
{philosopher, and a shrewd observer of Nature and 
of Nature’s laws. Shakespeare’s statement runs 
thus— 


“ He came info the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the couise of time.” 


BEING OUT IN THE RECKONING. 

A lady sometimes, by becoming pregnant whilst 
she is suckling, is put out of her reckoning; not 
being unwell at such a time she consequently does,' 
not know how to “ count.” She ought, in a case of 
this kind, to reckon from the lime that she' 
“ quickens.'^ That is to say, she must then consider 
herself nearly half gone in her pregnancy, and to 
be within! a fortnight of half her time; or, to .speak 
more accurately, ^s soon as she quickened, we 
have reason to Ixilieve that she has gone about 
one hund-ed and twenty-six days: she has thercforel 
about one hundred and fifty-four more days to com¬ 
plete the period of her pregnancy. Suppose, for 
instance, that, she first quickened on May the 
17th, she may expect to be confined somewhere near 
October the 23rd. She must bear in mind, how¬ 
ever, that 'she can never make so correct a ” count ” 
from quickening (quickening taking place at such 
various periods) as fjrom the last day of h«r 
” periods.” 
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A lady is occasionally thrown out of her reckon¬ 
ing by the ^ippearance, the first month after she is 
enceinte, of a little “ show.” This discharge ought 
not to be reckoned in the ” count,” but the 
” period ” before must be the guide, and the plan 
should be adopted as previously recommended. 

“ WILL THE BABE BE A BOY OR A GIRL.’’ 

It has frequently been asked, ” Can a medical 
man tell, before the child is born, whether it will 
be a boy or a girl ? ” 

One author says: ” There is some fair evi¬ 
dence that the sex of the child, may be diagnosed by 
the rapidity of the pulse. The result of observa¬ 
tion has shown that the pulse of the female is 
quicker than that of the male, the ratio being 
as 140 to 130 per minute. This may probably 
be due to .the fact that male children are generally 
larger than female.” The most recent observa¬ 
tions, however, do not support this statement. Dr. 
Leicester (Journal of Obstrctics and Gynaecology 
cf the British Empire, July, 1907) writes as fol¬ 
lows, after observing 550 cases:—‘‘The conclu¬ 
sions then would seem to be; (i) tliat sex has 
practically no effect on the frequency of the foetal 
heart, (2) that it is quite impossible in any given 
lease to form even a rough judgment as to sex 
from the rate of the foetal heart beats, 

and (3) that weight does seem to 

exercise, as a general rule, a distinct influence, 
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since the slower the rhythm of the foetal heart 
the bigger the child is’likely to be. To this last, 
however, it must be admitted there are numer¬ 
ous exceptions.” 

Some wiN(‘acrcs of nurses profess themselves to 
be very clever m foretelling whether it will be a 
boy or girl some months before the babe is born. 
They base their prognostications on some such 
grounds as these, namely:—On the way a lady 
carries her child, whether she carry her burden; high 
or'low; whether ‘she be large or small; whether she 
be larger on the right side than on the left side of 
the abdomen, or vice versa ; whether she ])e pale and 
sickly countenanced, or of a good colour and 
healthy-looking; whether she have been troubled 
much with heartburn; whether she b’d having 
a sick pregnancy; and during the childbirth, 
whether she be having a back or an abdominal 
labour: whether the .confinement is progressing 
quickly c-r tediously. Now, I need scarcely say 
that all these prognostications are! utter guesswork— 
the coinage of a distempered brain; but as the 
number of boys and of girls born in England are 
pretty equal, they are as likely to be right as 
wrong I If they should happen to be right, they 
do not forget to tell of it; but if wrong, they allow 
their prognostications ,to die in oblivion I If a littlo 
more ^common sense were, at these times, observed, 
patients would not be likely to be gulled by such 
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folly, nor to bo carried away by “ old wives' 
cunningly-devised fables.” As a sample of such 
fictions, the following choice morsel, from a book 
published in London in 1604, may be quoted: 
” Item, if it be a male, then shall the woman 
with child be well-coloured and light in going, 
her belly round, bigger towards the right side 
than the left (for commonly the man child lyeth 
in the right teide, the woman in the left side), and 
in the time of her bearing she shall better digest 
and like her meat .”—The Jiirthe of Mankind^ otherwise 
named the Woman's Booke, 

There are, in England, more boys than girls 
born—that is to say, for every 100 girls there 
are 105 boys. It is a curious fact—proving how 
definite the laws of Nature are—how closely the 
different censuses proclaim and verify this state¬ 
ment:—“For generations together it had been de¬ 
bated whether the birth of boys or girls were the 
more numerous, and the dispute, conducted on 
metaphysical or physiological probabilities, seemed 
asi if it ^vould never have an end. By the statistics 
of one census after another we have learned the 
proportions exactly, and the result is remarkable, 
as answering closely to the exigencies of life. The 
proportions of boys to girls is 105 to 100, but 
the greater dangers to which the male sex is ex¬ 
posed increase its 'share of mortality, so lhat as the’ 
yjears of any particular generation go on the num- 
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bers are first equalized, and in the end turned the 
other way. More men than women, in short, are 
required, and more boys are born than girls.”—• 
The Times, 


THE MONTHLY NURSE. 

It is an important, a most important considera¬ 
tion, to choose a nurse rightly and well: the well¬ 
doing of botih mother and babe often depends upon 
a right selection. 

A good nurse, to be such, must have first been 
taught how to nurse. Unless she has had a re¬ 
gular training how can she be proficientYou 
may as well expect a lady, who has never learned 
to play the piano, to sit down and ” discourse sweet 
music.” One is quite as absurd as the other. 

A monthly nurse ought to be of a sensible age. 
If she be young, she is apt to be thoughtless and 
giggling; if vshe bie old, she may be deaf and stupid, 
and may think too much of her trouble. She must 
have calmness and self-possession. She must be 
gentle, kind, good-tempered, and obliging, but firm 
withal, and she should have a cheerful countenance. 
Some seem by nature to have a vocation for nurs¬ 
ing; others not. Again, nursing has its separate 
branches; some have the light step, the pleasant 
voice, the cheering smile, the dexterous hand, the 
g;entle touch; others are gifted in cookery for the 
sick. The former good qualities are ess^antial to 
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' 9 , monthly nurse, and if she can combine the 
Ihtterr— that is to say, if she is gifted in cookery 
for the sick ”—she will, as a monthly nurse, be 
Shvaluable. Unless a yoman have the gift of nurs¬ 
ing she will never make a nurse. Dr. Thyne 
held that sick nurses, like poets, were born, not 
made. 

Some monthly nurses are in the habit of con¬ 
cocting hurtful compounds, and of giving them 
at all hours iof the day and night to their unfortun¬ 
ate patients, regardless of their appetites, their feel¬ 
ings, Jand wishes; they sometimes even rouse them 
from .their slumbers to give them trashy messes. 
Now, all this js foolishness in the extreme, and tells 
us plainly that such persons are utterly ignorant, 
and quite unfitted for the duties of monthly nurses. 
The ^stomach, in the night season, requires rest as 
much )as, or more than, any other part of the 
body, and will not then bear the disturbance of 
food. Besides, sleep in the night ought to be far 
more nouri’ishing and strengthening than any food 
whatever. A monthly nurse requires in this, as in 
everything else, common sense to guide her, and 
•with that she cannot go far wrong. She will then 
:see the folly of uselessly disturbing her patient from 
her sleep to give her food—undisturbed sleep being 
far more important to the reparation and restoration 
of tiealth than aught else, and everything else, 
P^sides, 
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She ought not to be a tattler, or a tale-bearer, 
ot a *' croaker,” or a ” potterer.” A tattler is an 
abomination: clacking tongue is most wearisome 

and injurious to the patient. A tale-bearer is to be 
especially avoided; if she tell tales of her former 
ladies, my fair jreadcr may depend upon it that her 
turn will come.* There is anj old .and a true saying, 
that a monthly nurse ought never, when she leaves 
her last situation, ” to leave the door open I ” That 
is to say, she ought never to babble about the 
secrets of the family she has nursed--they should 
be las inviolate to her as arc the secrets entrusted 
to a doctor by his patient, or to a lawyer by his 
client. Have nothing, then, to do with a gossip 
lof a nurse ; one who knows everything of every¬ 
body -more than they know of themselves; she is a 
most dangerous person to have about you. Shen- 
stone paints a capital picture of a tattling, scandal- 
monge«ing, gossiping nurse - 

" See now ! she*s burstinji witii :i vajjiie report. 

Made bv the washerwoman <»r old nurse, 

Time out of mind the \illaj'e chronicle : 

And with this news she j*ads from house to house, 
Rackiiif^ her brains to coin some wonderful 
Astounding story out of nothing, and thus 
To sow the seeds of discord and of strife, 

To soil the snow-white robe of innocence. 

To blacken worth and virtue, and to set 
^ The neighbourhood together by the ears." 


* " He that gocth about as a tale-bearer revealcth secrets." 
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But of all nurses to be shunned, as the plague, 
is the “ croaker,” one that discourses of the dismal 
and of the dreadful cases that have occurred in her 
experience, of many of which, in all probability, 
she I'was herself the cause. .She| is a very upas tree 
in a house. A ” potterer ” should be banished from 
the lying-in room: she is a perj^etual worry—a 
perpetual blister 1 She is a nurse without method, 
without system, and without smartness. 

Some monthly nurses have a knack of setting 
the servants at loggerheads, and of poisoning the 
minds of their mistresses against them. They arc reg¬ 
ular mischief-makers, and frequently cause old 
and faithful domestics to leave their situations. 
It will be /seen, therefore, that it is a momentous 
undertaking (o choose a monthly nurse rightly 
and well. 

The class of nurses is, fortunately for ladies, 
wonderfully improved, and the race of Saircy Gamp 
and Betsy Prig is nearly at an end. Drunkenness 
among >midwives and monthly nurses is now the 
exception, land not the rule; they were, in olden 
limes, a sadly drunken lot—they imbibed largely 
of aqua-vitae (brandy): Shakespeare, in one of his 
plays, notices it thus— 

“ Does it work upon him 
Dike aqua-vit.x* with a midwife ?” 

There .was formerly a prejudice lagainst unmarried 
monthly nurses. Fortunately, this has, to a very 
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large extent, died out, for experience has shown 
that, asi a matter of fact, single women make just 
las good monthly purses as women who have them¬ 
selves borne children. 

She must be sober, temperate, and healthy, and 
free from deafness and from any defect of vision. 
She should have a gentle manner, but yet be 
neither melancholy nor hippish. She ought to have 
“ the softest step and gentlest tone; ” a heavy tread 
land harsh loud voice are, especially in a lying-in 
room, most discordant and quite out of place. 
Some nurses have a voice like a railway whistle, 
shrill and piercing; others have voices like a 
cart-wheel requiring greasing, and almost set one’s 
teeth on edge! She ought to be fond of children, 
and must nicithor mind her trouble nor being dis¬ 
turbed at night. She should bef a light sleeper. A 
heavy sleeper—a nurse that snores in her sleep—is 
very objectionable; she often keeps the patient— 
more especially if she be /ciasily disturbed—awake; 
and sleep is to a lying-in woman priceless— 

“ The nurse sleeps sweetlv. hired to watch the sick, 
Whom snoring, she disturbs.’’ 

“ Scrupulous attention to cleanliness, freshness, 
Vnd neatness ” in her own person, and towards the 
lady and the infant, are most important requisites. 

In choosing a monthly nurse, select one who 
has a ^bright sunshiny countenance; have nothing 
to do with a crab-vinegar-faced individual, moro 
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lespecially if ehe hlas* a red spot on a wrong place of 
lier face, namely, on the tip of her nose, instead of 
on her cheeks: puch a one is, in all probability, 
not only of a cross-grained temper, but she is one 
that, most likely, drinks something stronger and 
more spirituous than water, and more potent and 
heady than— 

“ The cups 

That cheer but not inebriate." -Ci)U’(>ci . 

A fine-lady nurse that requires to be constantly 
waited upon by a servant is not one that I would 
recommend. A nurse should be willing to wait 
upon herself, upon her mistress, and upon the 
baby, with alacrity, with cheerfulness, and without 
assistance, or she is not suitable for her situation. 

As the nurse, if she does her duty, devotes her 
time, her talent, and her best energies to the lady 
and to the infant, a mistress ought to be most 
liberal in the payment of a monthly nurse. A 
good o4is is cheap at almost any price; while a 
bad one. thousrh she come for nothing, is dear in¬ 
deed. A cheap nurse is frequently the ruin of 
the patient’s and of the baby’s health, and of the 
j>eace of a household. 

Ladies should recollect that the duties of a 
monthly nurse are exceedingly arduous and try¬ 
ing, particularly if ,the baby be troublesome at 
nights. Often the nurse gets hardly a moment’s 
jest day or night for several consecutive days, 
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y€t some ladies expect her, even in these circum¬ 
stances, to be always at her brightest and best. 
Monthly nurses are, after all, human beings, and 
need rest, sleep, fresh air and exercise quite as 
much as other people, and if a lady Wishes to get 
.'the best possible work out of her nurse, she must 
liave consideration for her, and sec tii( it she is not 
made ill by sleepless nights or want of fresh air or 
exercise. 

The monthly nurse ought to be engaged early 
in the pregnancy, as a good nurse is caught up 
soon, and is full of engagements. This is most 
important advice. A lady 1ms frequently to put 
up with an indifferent nurse from neglecting to 
engage -one betimes. The medical man at the 
eleventh hour is frequently besought to perform 
an impossibility, to select a good nurse, which he 
could readily have done if time had been given 
to him to make the selection. Some of the best 
nurses are engaged by patients as soon as they 
have gone a few days over the time that they 
exi>ected their monthly period, in order to make 
sure of having their favourite nurses. They are 
quite right; a good nurse is quite of as much im¬ 
portance to their w^ell-doing as a good doctor. In¬ 
deed, -a bad nurse oftentimes makes a good doctor’s 
efforts perfectly nugatory. 

It is'»always desirable, whenever, it be possible, 
that the doctor in attendance should himself select 
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the monthly nurse, as she will then be us!jd to 
his ways, and he will know her antecedents—wheth¬ 
er she be sober, temperate, and kind, and under¬ 
stands her business, and whether she be in the 
habit of attending and of following out his direc¬ 
tions, for frequently a nurse is self-opinionated, 
and fancies that she knows far better than the 
medical man. Such a piurse is to be scrupulously 
avoided. There cannot be two masters in a lying-in 
room; if there be, the unfortunate patient will 
inevitably be the sufferer. A doctor’s directions 
must be carried out to the very letter. It rests with 
the patient to select a judicious medical man, who, 
although he will be obeyed, will be kind and con¬ 
siderate to the nurse. Ladies arc too much in the 
habit of getting their nurses through their friends 
and not on the recommendation of their medical at¬ 
tendants. This is a most unfortJinate custom; a 
very pleasant woman may be a very inefficient 
■nurse. A nurse who is ignorant or careless about 
the use of disinfectants is a positive danger to both 
nother and child. How many cases of fatal 
blood-poisoning, or of inflammation of the womb, 
or the parts surrounding it, of abscess of the 
breast, or of inflammation of the baby’s eyes or 
navel, have been directly due to kind but ignorant 
or careless nurses ? We should probably be 
astounded if we could only know. Then a nurse 
should know how to control ha?morrhaga if it occur, 
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ias it sometimes does, in the absence of the medical 
attendant. In these circumstances, we have known 
a most amiable nurse allow a poor lady nearly 
to bleed to death without making the slightest 
effort to arrest the haemorrhage. Again, I repeat, 
how can a lady or her friends possibly know 
whether a "monthly nurse is efficient in these all- 
important matters ? i 

A monthly nurse ought to be in a house for a 
week or ten 'days before the commencement of the 
labour, in order that there may be neither bustle 
nor excitement, and no hurrying to and fro at the 
last moment to find her; and that she may have 
'everything prepared, and the linen well aired for 
the coming event. 

She must never be allowed, unless ordered by the 
medical man. to give either the patient or the babe 
a particle of medicine. A quacking monthly nur&el 
is a dange*'ous person. An infant who is always being 
[drugged by a nurse is sure to be puny and ailing. 

A properly trained monthly nurse understands 
the manner of putting on and of tightening the 
binder after a confinement: the latter she must do 
every night and morning, and at other times if 
necessary. The binder is useful for two reasons, 
and for two reasons only. First, it gives comfort; 
and, secondly, it prevents the loose abdominal walls 
from being stretched by wind in the bowels, and 
so tends to preserve the figure. Some high' 
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lauthorities doubt whether the binder really does 
help to preserve the figure. 

A monthly nurse .who understands her business 
will always have the lying-in room tidy, cheer¬ 
ful, and well ventilated. She will not allow dirty 
linen to accumulate in the drawers, in corners, and 
under the bed; nor will she allow any chamber 
utensil to remain for one moment in the room after 
it has been used. If it be winter, she will take 
care that the fire in the grate never goes out, 
and that it is not very large, and that the room 
is kept as nearly as possible at one temperature— 
namely, at 6o deg, Fahrenheit. She will use her 
authority as a nurse, and keep the family from fre¬ 
quently running into the room, and from excit¬ 
ing and disturbing her patient; and she will make 
a poiiit of taking charge of the babe, and of keep¬ 
ing him quiet while the mother, during the day, 
is 'having her needful sleep. 

A good monthly nurse fully comprehends and 
thoroughly appreciates the importance of bathing 
the external parts concerned in parturition every 
night and morning, and sometimes even oftencr, 
for at least two or three weeks after childbirth. 
And, if the medical man deem it necessary, she 
ought to understand the proper use of a vaginal 
douche. If the nurse be self-opinionated, and tries 
to persuade her patient not to have proper ablution 
r—that such ablution will give cold—she is both 
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ignorant and prejudiced, and quite unfitted for a 
monthly nurse; and my advice is, that a lady 
should on no account engage such a person a second 
time. ’ . ' 

Before concluding a list of some of the duties 
of a monthly nurse, there are six more items of 
advice I wish to give both to a wife and to a 
monthly nurse herself, which are these: -(i) Never 
to allow a nurse, until she be ordered by the 
doctor, to give any stimulant whatever to the 
patient. ( 2 ) I should recommend every monthly 
nurse to carry about with her a douche apparatus 
that can be boiled, for the purpose -of destroying any 
disease-producing germs that may be in or on 
any part of it. Boiling is by far the most cer¬ 
tain way of destroying germs, and should be em¬ 
ployed in preference to the use of chemical dis¬ 
infectants whenever practicable. She will thus be 
armed ijt all points, and will be ready for any 
emergency. It is, however, of vital importance 
that the apparatus should be kept scrupulously 
clean. It should be thoroughly boiled for fifteen 
minutes before it is used. ( 3 ) I should advise a 
nurse never to quack either the mother or the 
babe. A quacking nurse is a dangerous individual. The 
only person that should prescribe for either mother 
or babe is the medical man himself. A good 
inursC'would never dare to do so, or to anticipate a 
doctor’s treatment. She should remember that he 
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is the one to give orders, as he. in the lying-in 
room, is the commander-in-chief, andwi^^/bc obeyed. 
(4) A monthly nurse ought to make a point of 
never revealing the private concerns of her former 
.patients. It would be a great breach of confidence 
for her to do so. (5) I should advise a monthly 
nurse, if her lying-in patient’s head should ache 
.and she cannot sleep, and it should be in the 
winter-time, to feed the bedroom fire with her 
hands covered with gloves, or to have the coals 
put into paj>er bags. .The clatter of fire-irons is 
often an effectual method of banishing sleep alto¬ 
gether, and of increasing a headache; This advice 
may appear trivial, but it is really important. I have 
known patients disturbed out of a beautiful sleep 
by the feeding of the fire, mid it is therefore well 
to guard against such a contingency—sleep after 
labour being most soothing, refreshing, and 
strengthening to the patient. Sleep, although easily 
scared and put to flight, is sometimes difficult 
to woo and to win. (6) I should recommend 
every monthly nur.se, while waiting upon her patient, 
to wear cither felt slipjx;rs or rubber soled slippers, 
'as creaking shoes arc very irritating to a patient. 
While speaking on the duties of a monthly nurse, 
there is one reprehensible practice of some few of 
them I wish to denounce, which is this:—A nurse 
'declaring at each pain, when it will probably 
he two (or three hours before the labour is over, 
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that two for three pains will be all that are 
needed! Now, this is folly, it is most disheartening, 
and makes jthe patient impatient, and to believe 
m bitterness of spirit that “ all men,” and *women, 
"too, ‘‘are 'liars.” A nurse should take her cue 
from the doctor, and if he should happen to be 
a sensible man, he will tell his patient the truth, 
and express ^n opinion how long it will be before 
she is likely to be delivered. Truth in this, as in 
everything else, is the safest and the best policy. 

A lady may, perhaps, say, ‘‘ You want a nurse 
to be perfection ? ” Well, I do: a nurse ought to 
be as near perfection as poor human nature will 
allow. None‘but good women and true should 
enter the ranks of nurses; for their responsibility is 
great, and their power of doing good or evil is 
enormous. Hence good nurses are prizes, and should 
be paid most liberally. 

The selection of a nurse is, for the well-being 
both of jTiothcr and of babe, quite as important 
as is the choice of a doctor. Mother and babe 
•are thoroughly dependent upon her for the airing 
of clothes, for due but careful ablution, and for 
other most important services. 

I hope, then, I have said enough—I am quite 
sure that I have not said one word too much- 
on the care required in the selection of a monthly 
nurse. It is impossible, when such vital interests are 
stale, to be too oarticular, or to overstate the 
importance of the subject^ 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS ON PREGNANCY. 

The premonitory symptoms of labour having 
commenced; everything being in readiness for the 
coming event—clothes, sheets, flannels, diapers, all 
well aired, everything in order, so that each and 
all may, even in the dark, at a moment’s notice, 
ibe found; the bedroom well ventilated; the nurse 
being in the housd; 'the doctor notified that he 
may be wanted—^all the patient has to do is to 
jkeep u,p. her spirits, and to look forward with con¬ 
fidence and hope to that auspicious moment which 
has been long expected, and which is now about 
to arrive, when she will become a mother! An 
tevent—the birth of her child, ushered as he will 
be into the world with a cry (oh, joyful sound!) 

c 

which she will realize as the happiest moment of 
her existence. She will then be amply repaid for 
•all her cares, all her anxiety, and all her anguish. 
“ A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow 
hecause her hour is come; but as soon as she is 
delivered of her child, she remembereth no more 
the languish, for joy that a man is born into the 
world.”— St, John, 

A Wife is now about to assume an additional 
and higher title thaij that of Wife, namely, that 
of Mother, 
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LABOUn. 

AU v'oini’ii Inbonrinfi of child.- Tv\v. Litany. 
Tnuc of her Inrcoil .— Gknksis. 

The child "leas frisoiiei to the icoinh ; nud is 
Hv lau’ and process of ^lirat iiiitiire, theiiee 
Freed and entrain fused. Shakkspkark. 


Before labour commences the child lies in the 
womb of its mother surrounded by fluid: this 
fluid is contained in a bag of thin clastic mem¬ 
brane, which is everywhere in contact with, and 
lightly adherent to the inner surface of the womb. 
The child is nourished by means of an organ 
called the afterbirth or placenta, which is also 
attached to the inner surface of the womb, and 
which performs the functions of lungs, stomach, 
kidneys, etc. From the navel of the child to the 
afterbirth there extends the navel-string, or cord, 
through which the blood passes backwards and 
forwards between the child and the aft2rbirth. 
At this .time the mouth of the womb is closed. 

During labour the womb contracts from time to 
time aild endeavours to squeeze its contents into 
the vagina and thence into the world. During 
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these contractions of the womb the patient ex¬ 
periences pain, and these pains are called labour 
plains. As labour proceeds, the neck of the womb 
opens, and after a time the bag of membranes 
ruptures, and there is a sudden gush of fluid. 
The child now advances from the womb 
into the vagina, and is eventually born. 
After the birth of the child, the pains generally 
cease for a few minutes, and then return—but 
not so severely as before -and cxixd the after¬ 
birth and bag of membranes. 


THE PRECUUSOHV SYMPTOMS OK LABOUR. 

_ A day or two before the labour commences the 
patient often feels better than she has done for a 
long timei: she is light and comfortable;: she is 
smaller, and the child is lower down; she is 
more cheerful, breathes more freely, and is more 
inclined to take exercise, and to attend to her 
household duties. Sh«e has often an inclination to 
tidy her drawers, and to look up and have in rea'di- 
iness her own linen, and the baby’s clothes, and 
the other requisites for the long-expected event. 
She seems to have a presentiment that labour is 
approaching, and she has the feeling that now is 
the right time to get everything in readiness, as, 
ia a short time, she will be powerless to exert her¬ 
self. 


H 
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Although the majority of patients, a day or 
two before the labour comes on, are more bright 
and cheerful, some few are more anxious, fanci¬ 
ful, fidgety, and restless. 

A few days, sometimes, a few hours, before 
labour commences, the child “ falls,'* as it is called ; 
that is to say, there is a subsidence — a dropping—of the 
womb lower down the abdomen.* This is the reason 
why she feels lighter and more comfortable, and 
more 'inclined to take exercise, and why she can 
breathe more freely. It is at this time that the 
bowels frequently act, and thus make more room 
for the passage of the child. If they do not 
do so paturally, now is the time for the nurse 
to empty the lower bowel by enemata or by purga¬ 
tives administered by the mouth. A woman should 
always go into labour with the bowels emptied. 

The only inconvenience of the dropping of the womb 
is, that the womb presses more on the bladder, and 
sometimes causes an irritability of that organ, inducing 
a frequent desire to make water. 

The subsidence —the dropping of the womb may then be 
considered of the earliest of the, precursory symp¬ 
toms of childbirth, and as the herald of the coming 
event. 

She has, at this time, an increased moisture of 
the Vhgina—the passage leading to the womb—and 
of the external parts. She has, at length, slight 

*To this there are manylexceptions.' 
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pains, ^nd then she has a show/’ as it is called: 
which is the coming away of mucus. The “ show ’* 
is generally tinged with a little blood. When a 
“ show ” takes place, she may rest assured that 
labour has actually commenced. One of the early 
symptoms of labour is a frequent desire to relieve 
the bladder. 

She has now giindin^ paiuSy' coming on at uncer¬ 
tain periods; sometimes once during two hours, 
at other times every hour or half-hour. These 
“ grinding pains ” ought not to be interfered with; 
at this stage, therefore, it is useless to send for a 
doctor; yet the monthly nurse should be in the 
•house, to make preparations for the coming 'event. 
'Although at this early period it is noi necessary to 
send for the medical man; nevertheless, it will 
be well to let him know that his services may 
shortly be required, in order that he may be in 
the way, or that he may leave word where he 
may quickly be found. 

These “ grinding pains ” gradually assume more 
regularity in their character, return at shorter inter¬ 
vals, 'and become more severe. 

About this time, shivering, in the majority of 
cases, is tapt to occur, so as to make the teeth chat¬ 
ter again. Shivering during labour is not an un¬ 
favourable symptom; it proves, indeed, that the 
patient is in real earnest, and tliat she is making 
progress^ 
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Although the patient shivers and trembles un¬ 
til, in some instances, the bed shakes under her, 
it is unaccompanied with real coldness of the skin; 
she shivers and feels cold, but her skin in reality 
is not at all cold, but is hot and perspiring—perspir¬ 
ing at every pore I 

She ought not, on any account, unless it be 
ordered by the medical man, to take any stimulant 
as a reined^ for the shivering. A cup cither 
of hot tea or of hot gruel will be the best remedy 
for the shivering; and an extra blanket or two 
should be thrown over her, and be well tucked 
around her, in order to thoroughly exclude the 
air from the body. The clothing, as soon as 
she is warm and perspiring, should be gradually 
removed, as she ought not to be kept very hot. 

Nausea or Sickness frequently comes on in the begin¬ 
ning of tlie labour, and may continue during the 
whole pruccss. There may be not only a feeling 
of sickness, but actual vomiting, so that little or 
nothing can be kept on the stomach. 

Now, sickness in labour is rather a favourable 
.symptom, and is usually indicative of a kind and 
easy confinement. There is an old saying that 
“ sick labours are safe." Although they may be 
safe, they are decidedly disagreeable! 

There is, in such a case, little or nothing to be 
done ;Js the less an irritable stomach is meddled 
with the better. The sickness will probably leave off 
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las soon as the labour is over. Stimulants, un¬ 
less prescribed by the doctor, ought not to be 
given. 

She must not, on any account, force down— 
as her female friends, or as a “ pottering ” old 
nurse may advise—to “ grinding pains; ” if she 
;does, it will rather retard than forward her labour. 

During this stage she had better walk about 
or sit down, and not confine herself to bed^; in¬ 
deed, there is no neccessity for her, unless she 
particularly desire it, to remain in her ciiamber. 

If, at the commencement of -her labour, the 
“ w’atcrs should break,” even if there be no pain, 
the medical man ought immediately to be sent for; as 
in such a case it is necessary that he should know the 
exact presentation of the child—that is, the way 
it is coming into the world. 

After an uncertain length of time, the [lains 
alter in character. From being ” grinding,” they 
become ” bearing-down,” and more regular and 
frequent, and the skin becomes both hot and 
perspiring. These may be considered the/rwtf labour- 
piains. The patient ought to bear in mind then 
.that the true labour-pains are situated in the back 
'and loins,; they come on at regular intervals, rise 
gradually up to a certain pitch of intensity, and 
Abate as gradually; it is a dull, heavy, deep sort 
of pain, producing occasionally a low moan from 
the patient; not sharp or twinging, which would 
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elicit a very HifTerent expression of suffering from 
her. 

As soon as the pains assume a “ bearing-down ” 
character, the doctor ought to be in attendance. 
If he be sent for during the early stage, when the 
plains are of a “ grinding ” character, and when 
(they come on “ few and far between,” and at 
•uncertain intervals, unless, as before stated, “ the 
fWaters ” should have broken early, he can do no 
good; for, if he attempted, in the early stage, to 
ifiorce on tlie labour, he would do irreparable mis¬ 
chief. 

Cramp of the legs and thighs is a frequent, al¬ 
though not a constant, attendant upon childbirth. 
These cramps come on more especially if the 
patient be kept for a lengthened period in one 
(position; hence the importance of allowing her, 
during thti early stages of labour, to move about 
the room. Cramps arc generally worse during the 
last stage of labour, and then, if they occur at 
lall, usually accompany each pain. The poor 
patient, in such a case, has not only to bear the 
labour-pains but the cramp-pains I Now, there is 
lio danger in these cramps; it is rather a sign that 
the child is making rapid progress, as he is pressing 
(upon the nerves which supply the thighs. The 
cramps - show that the child’s head has nearly 
poached the outlet, and so give an index that the 
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worst part of the labour is nearly over. That is 
ito say, the actual passage of the child’s head 
through the pelvis, or bony canal, between the hips, 
into the world. 

The nurse ought to well rub, with her warm 
hand, the cramped parts; and, if the labour be 
not too far advanced, it would be well for the 
patient to change her position, and to sit on a 
chair, or, if she feel inclined, to walk' about the 
room; there being, of course, an attendant to sup¬ 
port her the while. If either a pain or a cramp 
should come on while she is thus moving about, 
iet her instantly take hold of the bed-post for sup¬ 
port. Often by quickly putting the heel of the 
affected leg firmly down on the floor or in the 
bed so that the thigh and leg may be rigidly 
straight, the cramp will quickly pass off. 

Labour—and truly it may be called “ labour.^' 
The fiat has gone forth that in “ sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children.” Young, in his Night 
Thoughtsf beautifully expresses the common lot of 
womein to suffer— 


“ 'Tis the common lot ; 

III this shape, or in that, has fate entailed 
The mother’s throes on all of woman born, 

Not more the children than sure heirs of pain." 


Labour is a natural process, and therefore ought 
pot unnecessarily to be interfered with, or woe be- 
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tide the unfortunate patient. I firmly believe that 
a woman stands a much better chance of getting 
well over her confinement ivithont assistjince than if 
she be hurried with assistance. 

In a natural labour very little assistance is 
needed, and the doctor is only required in the 
room occasionally, to ascertain that things are 
going on rightly. Those ladies do best who are 
the least interfered with, both at the time and 
afterwards. Boar this in mind, and let it be legibly 
written on your memory. This advice, of course, 
only holds good in natural confinements. 

Meddlesome midwifery cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. The duty ot a doctor is to watch the 
progress of a childbirth, in order that, if there 
'be anything wrong, he may remedy it; but if the 
labour be going on well, he has no business to 
interfere, and life need not be much in the 
Jying-in r<'.om, although he should be in an adjoin¬ 
ing apartment. 

These remarks are made to set a lady right 
with regard to the proper offices of an accoucheur; 
[SLS sometimes she has an idea that a medical man 
is able, by constantly “ taking a pain,”* to greatly 
expedite a natural labour. Now, this is a mistaken' 
•and mischievous, although, a popular, notion. The 
fvequent ” taking of a pain ” is very injurious and 
most imnatural. It irritates and inflames the pas- 
* Making an internal examination. 
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sages, and frequently retards the delivery. The 
occastonalf but only the occasional, “ taking of a pain ” 
is absolutely necessary to enable a medical man to 
note the state of the parts, and the progress of 
the labour ; but the freqiunt " taking of a pain ” is 
needless and very objectionable. 

As a rule, then, it is neither necessary nor desirable 
tfor a hicdical man to be much in a lying-in room. 
Really, in a natural labour, it is surprising how 
.very little his presencd iis.' required. After he has 
^nce ascertained the nature of the case, which it is 
absolutely necessary that he should doy and has found all 
going on “ right and straight,” it is better, much 
blettcr, that he retire, in the day time, to the 
drawing-room, in the night season, tp a bedroom. 
Thus Nature will have full time and full scope 
to take her own course without hurry and without 
interference, without let and without hindrance. 
Nature hates hurry, and resents interference. For 
many reasons, the above advice is particularly 
useful. In the first place, there is no unnecessary 
interference with Nature. Secondly, it allows a 
patient, from time to time, to empty her bladder 
and bowels—which assists and expedites the pro- 
glrcss of the labour. Thirdly, if the doctor is 
jnot present, he is not called upon to be frequently 
“ taking a pain,” which she may request him to 
do, as she fancies it does her good, and relieves 
iher sufferings; but which frequent taking of a 
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I’pain, in reality, does her harm, and does not ac¬ 
celerate the birth of the child. No, a doctor 
ought not to be much in the lying-in room. Al¬ 
though it may be necessary that he be near at 
lhand, within call, to render assistance towards 
the last, I emphatically declare that in an ordin¬ 
ary confinement—that is to say, in what is called 
a natural labour—the only time, as a rule, that 
.the presence of the doctor can be useful, is y«5^ be¬ 
fore the child is born; although he ought to be in 
readiness, and should therefore be in the house 
some little time before the event takes place. Let 
the above advice be strongly impressed upon your 
memory. Ifi a patient did but know the importance 
of non-interference 5n an ordinary labour, and 
the blessedness of patience, what benefit would 
accrue from such knowledge— 

" Wh;il cannot patjciuc do ? 

A desif^n is scldtmi snatch'd at once ; 

’Tis patience heaves it on.” Thomson. 

.Women are far more patient than men: it is 
well they are; for men would never be able pa¬ 
tiently to endure, as women do, the bitter pangs 
of childbirth. Chaucer beautifully describes pa¬ 
tience as a wife’s gift, as 

“This Hour of wilVly patience,” 

Bear in mind, then, that in every well-formed 
woman, and in every ordinary confinement. Nature 
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is perfectly competent to bring, without the assistance of 
man* a child into the world, and that it is only 
an ignorant person who would, m a natural case of 
labour, interfere to assist Nature. Assist Nature! 
Can anything be more absurd ? As though God in 
His wisdom, in performing one of His greatest 
wonders and processes, required the assistance of 
man. It might with as much truth be said that 
in every case of the process of healthy digestion 
[it is necessary for a doctor to assist the stomach’ 
in the process of digesting the food! No, it is 
high time that such fallacies were exploded, and 
that common sense should take the place of such* 
folly. A natural labour, then, ought never to be 
hurried or interfered with, or frightful consequences 
might ensue. Let every lying-in woman bear in 
mind that the more patient she is, the more kind 
.and the more speedy will be her labour and her 
“ getting about,” Let her, moreover, remember 
then, that labour is a natural process—that all 
the ” grinding ” pains she has are doing her 
g^ood service, are 'dilating, softening, an'd relax¬ 
ing the parts, and preparing for the final 
or “bearing-down pains”: let her further bear 
in mind that these pains must not^ on any account whatever, 
be interfered with by the doctor, by the nurse, or 
by herself. These pains are sent for a wise pur- 

* “ Throujih thee have I been holdcn up ever since I was 
born : thou art he that took me out of mv mother’s womb ; my 
praise shall be always of thee.”— 77ic Psahus of David, Ixxj. 6, 
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pose, and they ought to be borne with patience and 
resignation, and she will in due time be rewarded 
for all her sufferings and anxieties, by having a 
living child. 

It might be thought that I am tedious and pro¬ 
lix ill insisting on non-interference in a natural 
labour, but the subject is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be too strongly dwelt upon, and can¬ 
not be too often brought, and that energetically, 
before the notice of a lying-in woman. 

Fortunately for ladies, there is great talent in 
the midwifery department, which would prevent— 
however anxious a patient may be to get out of 
her trouble—any improper interference, I say im- 
interference. A case sometimes, although rarely 
occurs in which it is necessary for the medical man 
to properly interfere and to help the delivery: 
then the patient must leave herself in the hands 

of her dirctor—to act as he thinks best. He may 
find it necessary to use promptness and decision, 
and thus to save her an amount of unnecessary 
lingering pain, risk, and anxiety. But these cases, 
fortunately, are exceptions —rare exceptions —and not 
the rule. It is, then, absolutely necessary, in 
some few cases, that a medical man should act 
promptly and decisively; delay in such emer¬ 
gencies would be dangerous— 

■V 

* * It it were done, wijcn ’tis done, then 'tvvere well 
It were done quickly."- - Shakespeare. 
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There are times, and times without number, 
whenl a (medical man is called upon to do but little 
or nothing; and there arc others—few and far be¬ 
tween—when it is imi^eratively necessary that he 
should do a great deal. He ought, at all times, 
to be as gentle as a lamb, but should, in certain 
contingencies, be as fearless as a lion! 

An accoucheur’s hand must be firm, and yet 
gentle; his heart tender, and yet brave. Having 
m!ade up his mind to the right course, he must 
pursue it without let or hindrance, without inter¬ 
ference, witJioiit wavering, and without loss of 
time. Moments in such cases are most precious; 
t;hey often determine whether the mother shall do 
well, and whether the balx; shall live or did How 
many a child has died in the birth, in a hard and 
.OedioLis labour, from the use of instruments having 
been too long delayed! Instruments, that is to say, 
the forceps, in a proper case and judiciously ap¬ 
plied, are most safe; they are nothing more than 
hands—to bring away the head -when the head 
is low enough in the birth—the doctor's hands 
being too thick for the purpose. Many hours of 
[intense suffering, and many years of unavailing 
tregrets from the needless loss of the child, might 
have been saved if instruments had been used the 
moment mechanical aid was indicated—that is to 
■say in a case, for instance, where the child re- 
mlained for some hours stationary in the birth, al- 
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though the pains continued intensely strong and 
very forcing. Hence the importance, in midwifery, 
of employing a man of talent, of experience, of 
judgment, and of decision. No branch of the pro¬ 
fession requires more skill than that of an ac¬ 
coucheur. 

Should Ihc hushcind he presejit dunn^ the labour ? 
Certainly not: but as soon as the labour is over and 
all the soiled clothes have been put out of the way, let 
him instantly see his wife for a few minutes, to 
whisper in her ear words of alTection, ot gralitude, 
and consolation. 

The firj confinement is generally twic.=i the length 
of lime of an after one, and usually the more child¬ 
ren a lady has had, the quicker will be her fol¬ 
lowing labours. But this is by no means al¬ 
ways the case, as some of the ajtev labours may be the 
tedious^ vvhile the early ones may have been the quick 
ones. I 

It ought to be borne in mind, too, that tedious labours 
are oftentimes natural and that they only require 
time .land patience from all concerned to bring th-^m 
to a »successful issue. 

It may be said that a first labour, as a rule, 
lasts six hours, while an after confinement probably 
lasts but three. This spare of time, of course, 
does not usually include the commencement oi labour- 
pains but the time that a lady be actually said 
to be in strong travail. If we are to reckon from 
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the commencement of the labour, we should make 
the average duration of a arst labour, eighteen; 
of an after one, six to nine hours. 

When a lady marries late in life—for instance, 
after she has passed the age of thirty—her fint 
labour is usually much more lingering, painful, and. 
'tedious, demanding a groat stock of patience, from 
the patient, from the doctor, and from the friends. 
Notwithstanding, if she be not hurried and be not in¬ 
terfered with, both she and her babe will generally 
do 'remarkably well. Supposing a lady marries late 
in life, it is only the first confinement that is usually 
hard and lingering; the labours arc as easy 
tas though she had married when young. 

Slow labours arc not necessarily dangerous; on 
the contrary, provided there has been no inter¬ 
ference, a patient frequently has a better and more 
•rapid recovery after a tedious than after a quick 
confinement—proving beyond doubt that Nature 
h'ates hurry and interference. It is an old saying, 
and' I believe a true one, t'liat a lying-in woman 
have pain either bejore ox after her labour; and it 
certainly is far preferable that she should have the 
pain and suffering bejore than a/ter the delivery is 
over. 

It is well for a patient to know that, as a rule, 
after a ifirst confinement, after-pains arc rare. This 
is some consolation, and is a kind of compensation 
for her usually suffering more with her first child. 
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The after-pains generally increase in intensity with 
every additional child. This only bears out, in 
some measure, 'what I before advanced, namely, 
that the pain is less severe and of shorter duration 
before each succeeding labour; and that the pain 
li\s greater and of longer duration after each succeed¬ 
ing one. The after-pains are intended by Nature 
to contract, to reduce the womb somewhat to its 
natural size, and to assist clots in coming away, 
land therefore ought not to be interfered with need¬ 
lessly. A judicious medical man will, however, if 
the pains be very severe, prescribe medicine to 
moderate, not to stop them. A doctor fortunately 
possesses valuable remedies to alleviate the after- 
pains. I 

Nature, beneficent Nature, ofttimes works in 
secret, doing good service by preparing for the 
coming event, unknown to all around. Pain, in the 
very earliest stages oj labour, is not a necessary attend¬ 
ant. Although pain and suffering arc the usual 
concomitants of child-birth, there are, never¬ 
theless, numerous well authenticated cases on 
record of painless parturition. 

A natural labour may be divided into the follow¬ 
ing stages. First, the premonitory stage, comprises 
the “ falling ” or subsidence of the womb and t.he 
“ show.” Then the dilating stage, known by the 
pains,being of a “grinding” nature, in which the 
mouth of the womb gradually opens or dilates 
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until it is sufficiently large to allow the exit of 
the head of the child. And finally the completing 
stage, indicated by the pains being of a “ bearing- 
down *' expulsive cliaractcr, and by the passage 
of the child into the world. 

Now, in the first or premonitory stage, which is 
jnucli the longest of the stages, it is neither neces¬ 
sary nor desirable that the patient should be con¬ 
fined to her room ; ,on the contrary, it is better 
for her to be moving about the house, and to be 
attending to her household duties. 

In the dilating stage, it will be necessary that 
she should be confined to her room, but not to 
her bed. In this stage it is not at all desirable 
that she should keep her bed, or even lie much 
on it. She is better up and about, and walking 
about the room. 

In the premonitory and the dilating stages she 
must not on any account, strain or bear down 
to the pains, as many ignorant nurses advise, as, 
by robbing her of her strength, it would only re¬ 
tard the delivery. Besides, while the mouth of 
the womb is dilating, bearing down cannot be of 
the slightest earthly use—the womb is not in a fit 
state to expel its contents. If by bearing down 
she could, but which fortunately she cannot, cause 
ithe expulsion of the child, it would, at this stage, 
be attended with frightful consequences—no less 
than with the rupture of the wombl Therefore, 
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for the future, let not a lady be persuaded, eitlrer 
by an ignorant nurse or by any officious friend, 
to bear down until the last or the completing stage, 
when bearing down will assist the pains to expel 
the child. 

In the completing stage it is, i>f course, necessary 
that she should lie on the bed, and that she should, 
as above advised, bear down to the pains. The 
heaving doyNn pains will indicate to her when to bear 
down. 

If, towards the last, she be in great pain, and 
if she feel inclined to do so, let her cry out, and 
it will relieve her. Like as a woman with child, 
ithiat draweth near the time of her delivery, is in 
pain, and crieth out in her pangs ” (Isa. xxvi. 17). 
A foolish nurse will tell her that if she make a 
noise it will do her harm. Away with such folly, 
'and have nothing to do with any such .simpletons 1 
One of the wisest men that ever lived gives excel¬ 
lent advice in this matter— 

“Give sorrow words ; ihe j'rief lhat does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fiaught heart, and bids it break." 

Shakcspvnn’, 

Even in the last stage, she ought never to bear 
down unless the pain be actually upon her. In 
bearing down, the plan is to hold the breath, 
and strain down as though she were straining to 
have^ a stool. 

By a patient adopting the rules above indicated. 
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much* weariness will be avoided; cramp, from her 
hot being kept long in one position, may be warded 
off; the labour, from her being amused by change 
of Iroom and scene, will be expedited; and thus the 
confinement be deprived of much of its mono¬ 
tony and tediousness. 

The pains of labour are sometimes heavy and 
dull, ior iwhat an intelligent patient of mine once de¬ 
scribed as “ groany pains; ” they are, occasionally, 
sharp and cutting—“ knify pains;” while they are, 
lat other times, boring and twisting—'* corkscrewy 
pains.” These are expressive terms, as many 
labour-patients will be able emphatically to endorse! 

Nurses Sometimes divide a labour into two kinds 

” a back labour,” and a ” stomach labour.” 
.’Now, in a ” back labour,” the patient will derive 
comfort by having her back held by the nurse. 
This ought not to be done by the hare hand, but 
let the following plan be adopted:—Let a pillow 
be placed next to the back, and then the nurse 
should apply firm pressure, the pillow intervening 
between the back and the nurse’s hand or hands. 
If the above method be followed, the back will not 
be injured, which! it otherwise would be by the pres¬ 
sure of the hard hand of the nurse. When Mi^hare 
hand alone has been applied, I have known the 
black to continue sore and stiff for days. In a 
” stomach labour,” firm pressure of the nurse’s 
(hand over the abdomen, during each throe, is of 
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great service; it helps the pain, and thus expedites 
the delivery. A tight broad binder pressing equally 
over the abdomen and held by the nurse from 
behind, greatly assists the action of the pains, and 
helps to press the child downwards. 

Let! a large room, if practicable, be selected for 
the labour, and let it be airy and well ventilated. 

If the bedstead have! a fixed footboard, a hassock 
should be placed against it, in order that the pa¬ 
tient, during the latter part of the labour—during 
the bearing-down pains—may be able to plant her 
.feet firmly against it, and thus be enabled the better' 
to help the bearing down of her pains. Some also 
like something that they can grasp and pull on dur¬ 
ing the pains; such as a piece of towelling tied to the 
bedpost. 

It might be well to state, that the patient should 
at such times wear a pair of slippers, in order 
that tl feet may not be hurt by pressing against 
the hassock. These directions may appear trivial; 
but anything and everything that will conduce, in 
however small degree, to a patient’s comfort, 
or advantage, or well-doing, is not out of place in 
these pages. 

A single bed is to be preferred to a double 
bed, as it is much more convenient for the nurse. 
The modern twin bed is very suitable, as it allows 
of frequent change s, the patient being easily moved 
from one bed to the other. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR LABOUR. 

It is usual for thie nurse or some experienced 
lady friend to advise as to the things necessary at and 
after the confinement for both mother and child, but 
the following list of articles may be useful to some. 

For the Confinement. 

A small firm table, covered with' a clean towel, 
to hold bowls, antiseptics, etc. 

Two dozen diapers, at least. 

Obstetric binders, to be fastened with pins or 
buckles according to taste. 

A large sized flannel petticoat, opening all the 
way down behind. 

One dressing jacket. One dressing gown. 

Safety pins. 

Sanitary towels (largest size). 

Mackintosh sheet, about 36in.s. square. 

A flannel receiver (for infant). 

A skein of unglazed linen thread. 

A small pair of blunt pointed scissors. 

A piece of clean old linen, for wiping out child’s 
mouth. 

Two rubber hot water bottles. 

One packet of absorbent cotton wool. 

Foot bath. Slop pail, 

•Two or three small basins or enamelled bowls. 

Quart jug. Bath thermometer. 

Douche apparatus that can be boiled. 
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Slipper bed pan. Feeding cup. 

Graduated medicine glass. Enema syringe. 
Large sized nail brush with wooden back (must 
be new). 

Roller towel, to be used as pulley. 

Soap. Kettle with boiling water. 

An adequate supply of hot and cold water. 


A large mackintosh sheet. 
Absorbent accouchement sheet. 
A I lb. roll of Gamgee tissue. 


Useful but not 
essential. 


Foil THE Hahy. 

Cot. Basket with fittings. Bath. Scales. 

Clothes, 

Four to six long sleeved woven or hand-knitted 
vests. 

Six to eight monthly gowns. 

Six to eight night gowns. 

Two robes. 

Two long white petticoats. 

Three day flannels. 

Three night flannels. 

Two dozen diapers, first size. 

Two to four dozen turkish squares. 

Two head flannels. 

Three to six flannel squares. 

1 Four flannel binders. 

One woollen shawl. 

Pne woollen bonnet or hat. 
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One woollen or silk’ veil. 

Three woollen jackets. 

.Woollen boots. 

Position of woman in labour .—The position varies 
according to the country. Delivery, in some coun* 
tties, such as in France, is usually effected while 
thie patient is lying on her back; in other countries; 
while she is standing; in others, while she is on her 
knees; in others while shei is lin a kind of arm-chair, 
Jrriade for the purpose, ^wifh a false bottom to it, and 
called a “ groaning chair;” and, in other in¬ 
stances, such as in England, the patient is deliv- 
Jered while she is on her left side, a safe method, 
and, both for the doctor and for the patient, by 
far the most delicate and convenient. In France 
the lying-in w'oman is usually delivered on a small 
bed specially prepared, which is called the 
“ lit de misere." This is a good plan, as she is 
moved afterwards into her clean bed. 

I should strongly urge a patient not to put every¬ 
thing off to the last. Let everything necessary, 
both for herself and the babe, be well aired and 
ready for immediate use, and be placed in such 
'.order that all things may be found, without hurry 
or bustle, at a moment’s notice. 

Another preparation for childbirth, and a most 
important one, is attending to the state of the 
bowels. If they be at all costive the moment there is 
the slightest premonitory symptom of labour she 
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ought to take a dessert-spoonful or more of castor 
oil, according to the nature of her bowels, whether 
she be easily moved or otherwise. If she ob¬ 
ject to taking the oil, then let her have an enemd 
of warm water—a pint—administered. She will, 
by adopting either of the above plans, derive the 
giicatest comfort and advantage; it uill prevent her 
delicacy from being shocked by having her bowels 
opened, without her Ijcing able to prevent them, 
during the last stage of the labour; and it will, by 
giving the adjacent parts more room, much expedite 
the delivery, and lessen her sufferings. 

The next thing to be attended to is the way in 
which she ought to be dressed for the occasion. I would 
recommend her to put on her clean nightgown; 
which, in order to keep it unsoiled, should be 
smoothly and carefully rolled up about her waist; 
then she ought to wear ovicr it a short bed-gown 
reaching to her hijTjs, and have on a flannel petticoat 
to meet it, and then she should over all put on a 
dressing-gown. If it be winter, the dressing-gown 
had better either be composed of flannel or be 
lined with that material. 

The stays must not he worUy as by preventing the muscles 
ot the chest and the abdomen from helping the 
expulsion of the child, they will interfere with 
the progress of the labour. 

The valances cf the bed, and the carpet, 
and the curtains at the foot of the bed, had 
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better all be removed; they are only in the way, 
and may get soiled and spoiled. 

“ The guarding of the bed. "—This is done in the fol¬ 
lowing way:--Cover the right side of the bed, as 
the patient will have to lie on her left side, with 
a large piece, a yard kiid a Ivilf square, of wateri 
proof cloth, or bed-sheeting as it is sometimes 
called, which is sold for the purpose; over this 
place folded sheets. If a waterproof cloth cannot 
be procured, an oil-cloth table-cover will answer 
the purpose. Either of the above plans will ef¬ 
fectually protect the bed from injury. It is also 
wise to protect the carjxit on the right side of the 
bed. This can be done with a piece of linoleum, 
old blanket, etc. 

The lying-in roorfi should be kept, not hot. but 
comfortably warm; if the temperature of the room 
be high, the patient may become irritable and rest¬ 
less. 

In order to change the air, let the door of the 
.room every now and then be left ajar; and if, in 
the early periods of the labour, the patient should 
[retire for a while to the drawing-room, let the 
lying-in room window be thrown wide open, so 
as to thoroughly ventilate the apartment, and to 
make it fresh and sweet ’ on her return. If the 
weather be warm, the upper sash of the window 
should be opened. It is wonderful how refreshing 
to the spirits, and how strengthening to the frame. 
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a well-ventilated room is to a woman in travail. 

Many attendants are not only unnecessary but 
Unjurious. .They excite and flurry the patient, they 
cause noise and confusion and rob the air of its 
purity. The doctor and the monthly nurse, are 
all that are needed. 

Boisterous conversation during the progress of 
childbirth ought never to be permitted; it only irri¬ 
tates iand excites the patient. Although noisy merri¬ 
ment IS bad, yet at such times gentle, cheerful, and 
’agreeable chat is beneficial; towards the conclusion 
of the labour, however, perfect quietude must be en- 
jioined, 'as during the latter stage, talking, be it ever 
80 little, is usually most distasteful and annoying* 
to the patient. The only words that should then 
be spoken are a few words df comfort from the 
doctor, announcing ..from time to time, that the 
labour is progressing favourably, and that the 
pain and sorrow will soon be converted into ease 
and joy. 

The attendants and all around a lying-in patient 
must be patient, let the patient herself be ever so 
^impatient—she has frequently cause for her impa¬ 
tience; the bitter pangs of labour are oftentimes 
severe enough to make even an angel impatient I 
Not a note, then, of impatience must grate upon 
her tear; but words of gentleness, of encouragement, 
and of hope, must be the remedies used by those 
labout her to soothe her impatience^ 
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'The mother of the patient on thr se occasions is 
tofteft ^present; but of all persons she is the most 
lunsuitable, ja.s, from her maternal anxiety, she 
tends 'rather to depress than to cheer her daughter. 
Though the mother ought not to b*e in the room, 
it is, if practicable, desirable that she should be 
in the house. The patient, in the generality of 
cjascs, derives comfort from the knowledge of her 
mother being so near at hand. 

Another preparation for labour is—to soothe her 
mind by telling her of the usual safety of confine¬ 
ments, and by assuring Tier that, in the generality 
of instances, it is a natural process, and no disease 
whatever; and that all she lias to do is to keep 
.up her spirits, to adhere strictly to the rules of her 
doctor, to have a little patience, and that she will 
do remarkably well. 

Tell her, too, that “ sweet is pleasure after 
pain ” ; '’and of the exquisite happiness and joy she 
will feel as soon as her labour is over, as perhaps 
the greatest thrill of delight a woman ever experi¬ 
ences in this world is when her babe is Jirsl born. 
She, as if by magic, forgets all the sorrow and 
suffering she has endured. Keble, in the Christian 
Year, well observes—•. 

“ Mysterious to all thought 
A woman's prime of bliss, 

When to her eager lips is brought 
Her infant’s thrilling kiss," 
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How beautifully, too, h’e sings of the gratitude 
of a woman to God for her safe delivery from the 
perils and pangs of childbirth— 

“ Only let heaven her fire impart. 

No richer incense breathes on earth : 

‘ A spouse with all a clauj^ht'-f’s heart/ 

Fresh from the perilous birtli. 

To the great Father lifts her pale glad eye. 

Like a reviving flower when storms are hushed on high." 

The doctor, too, will be able to administer com¬ 
fort to her when he has examined her, and when he 
can assure her that it “ is all right and straight¬ 
forward "—that is to say, that the child is present- 
iing in the most favourable position, and that every 
thing is progressing satisfactorily. He may, moreover, 
be able to inform her of the probable “ duration 
of her labour.” There is nothing more comforting 
and consoling to a lying-in patient than for the 
medical man to be able to tell her of the probable 
time tl'o labour will last, which, after he has 
examined he is often able to do; nothing to her 
is more insupportable than uncertainty— 

‘'Uncertainly ! 

Fell denum of our icars ! the human soul, 

That can support despair, supports not thee."—dhr/fr/. 

Let me in this place urge upon the patient 
the importance of her allowing the doctor to in- 
quirj^ fully into her state. She may depend upon 
it tliat this inquir> will be conducted in the most 
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^delicate manner. If there be anytiiing wrong in 
the labour, it is in the eayly stage, and before the 
“ waters have broken," tl’.at the most good can 
be done. If a proper examination be not allowed 
to the medical man whenever he deems it right and 
proper—and a 'judicious doctor will do it as seldom 
as with safety he can—her life, and perhaps that 
of her child, may pay the penalty of such false 
delicacy. 

Brandy ought always to be in the house; but 
let me impress upon the minds of the attendants 
the importance of withholding it from a lying-in 
woman, unless it be ordered by the doctor. Num- 
!bers have fallen victims to its being indiscriminate¬ 
ly given. I am of opinion that the great caution 
which is now adopted in giving stimulants to women 
in labour is one reason, among others, of the 
greater safety of the confinements of the present 
day, compared with those of former times. 

Brandy should be considered as a medicine, 
as a valuable and as a powerful medicine, and, 
like all powerful medicines, should be prescribed 
by a doctor, and by a doctor only, who 
will indicate the fit time and proper dose to be 
given. If this advice be not strictly followed, de¬ 
plorable consequences may, and probably will, en¬ 
sue. According to the way it is used, brandy 
is either a faithful friend or a bitter enemy I 
, The best beverage for a patient during labour 
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isi a cup of warm tea, or gruel, or arrowroot. It 
is folly in the extreme, during the progress of 
labour, to force her to eat; her stomach recoils 
from it, as at these times there is generally! a loath¬ 
ing of food; and if we will, as we always ought to, 
take the eippelite as our guide, we shall never go far 
wrong. 

A patient during labour ought frequently to 
empty her bladder; she will by doing so add 
rdaterially to her ease and comfort, and it will give 
the adjacent parts more room, and will thus ex¬ 
pedite the delivery. I wish to call attention to this 
point. Many ladies, from false delicacy, especially 
with their first child, have suffered severely from not 
attending to it. One ‘of the ill effects is inability, 
after the labour is over, to pass water without 
the assistance of the doctor. In an extreme easel 
it would be necessary to introduce a catheter into 
the bladder, and thus draw the water off. 

I recommended, in a previous paragraph, that 
the doctor ought to have either the drawdng-room 
oil a (bedroom to retire to, in order that the patient 
might, during the progress of the labour, be left very 
much io herself^ and that thus she might have full 
opportunities, whenever JShe felt the slightest inclina- 
,tion to do so, of thoroughly emptying either her 
bladder or bowels. Now, this adviie is of very great im- 
poriahee, and if it were more followed than it is, a great 
diminution of misery, of annoyance, and suffering 
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would be effected. I have given the subject great 
attention, as I have had large experience in mid¬ 
wifery practice; I therefore speak “like one having 
authority,” and if my “ counsel ” in this particular 
be attended to, this book will not have been written 
in vain. 

If the patient, twelve hours after her delivery, 
after having tried two or three times during that 
time, be nnabk to empty the bladder, the medical 
man must be informed of the inability, or serious 
consequences may ensue. 

CHLOROFORM IN LABOUR. 

Mothers and doctors are indebted to Sir James 
Simpson for the introduction o’f chloroform, one of 
the greatest and most valuable discoveries ever con¬ 
ferred on suffering humanity.* 

.Chloroform is especially safe in labour, because 
the heart of a pregnant woman is stronger and more 
muscular than at other times. It is so because it 
has the extra work to do of pumping the blood 

*“ Dr. Simpson, on first propound!nj^ the: theory of the ap¬ 
plication of chloroform to patients requiring surgical 
aid, was stoutly opposed bv certain Calvinistic objectors, who 
held that to check the sensation of pain in connection with 
‘ yisitations of God ’ was to contravene the decrees of an All- 
wise-Creator. 

What was his answer ? That the Creator, during the process 
of extracting the rib from Adam, must necessarily have adopted 
a somewhat corresponding artifice—‘ h'or did not God throw 
Adam in a deep sleep ?' The Pietists were satisfied, and the 
discoverer triumphed over ignoble and ignorant prejudice.”— 
J. S. Laurie, in A Letter tfi the Times May 11,1870. 
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through the child’s circulation in addition to that 
of the mother. 

The inhalation of chloroform, according to the 
will of the operator, causes either pa’rtial or com¬ 
plete unconsciousness, and, cither for a longer or 
for a shorter time, freedom from pain. In other 
words, "the effects may with great benefit be con¬ 
tinued either for a few minutes, or from time to 
time for several hours. Indeed, if given in proper 
cases, and by a judicious doctor, it may be ad¬ 
ministered for a long time with great benefit, and 
with perfect safety. 

Oh, the delightful and magical effects of it in the 
(Cases above described; the lying-in room, from 
being in a state of gloom, despondency, and misery, 
is instantly transformed, by its means, into one of 
cheerfulness, hope and happiness! 

W’hen once a lying-in woman has experienced 
the good effects of chloroform in assuaging her 
agony, she importunately, at every recurrence of 
“ the pain,” urges her medical man to give her 
more! In all her subsequent confinements, having 
once tasted the good effect of chloroform, she does 
not dread it. I have frequently heard a lady 
declare that now she can have chloroform, she looks 
iforward to the period of childbirth with confidence 
and hope, whether her labour shall be hard or lin- 
gerinl. 

It might be asked—Does the inhalation of chloro- 
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form retard the patient’s “ getting about ? ” I em¬ 
phatically declare that it does not do so. Those who have 
had chloroform as a general rule^ have always had 
as good and as speedy recoveries as those who 
have not inhaled it. 

One important consideration in the giving of 
chloroform in labour is, that a patient has seldom, if 
ever, while under the effects of it, been known to die\ which is 
more than can be said when it has been admin¬ 
istered in surgical operations, in the extraction 
of teeth, etc. 

One reason why it may be so safe to give 
chloroform in labour is that, in the general practi<'e 
of midwifery, a tnedical man does not deem it need¬ 
ful to put his j)aticnt under the full influence of 
it. He administers just enough to ease her pain, 
but not sufficient to rob her of total consciousness, 
In a surgical operation the surgeon generally con¬ 
siders it necessary to put his patient under Xhcfull 
influence of chloroform: hence the safety in the 
:onc, and the danger in the other case. It is quite 
possible to afford immense relief, to “ render the 
'pains quite bearable,” as a patient of mine ob¬ 
served, by a dose which does not procure sleep or 
impair the mental condition of the patient, and 
which all our experience would show is absolutely 
free' from danger. 

Chloroform must not be given too soon, or it will 
retard labour, nor must too much of it be adminis- 
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tcred, or it will producoi a tondency to hapmorrhagc 
mflor Jlic birth of the child. Many patients re¬ 
quest to have chloroform far too soon, during the 
dilating stage, and if their wishes were complied 
\vith some very undesirable consequences might 
ensue. 


HINTS TO A'n’KNDANTS IN THK UNAVOII). 
ABLE ABSENCE OF THE DOCTOR. 


If frequently happens that, after the firstconfma- 
.meni, the labour is so rapid that the child is born 
before the doctor has lime to reach the patient. 
It is consequently highly desirable, nay, imperative¬ 
ly necessary, in the interest and for tin well-doing 
both of the mother and of the babe, tliat eitlier 
the nurse or the lady friend should, in siu'li an 
emergency, know what to do and what not to do^ I, 
therefore, in the few' following jKtragraphs purpose, 
in the simplest and clearest language I can com¬ 
mand, to enlighten them on the subject. As a 
imitter of fact, all well-trained modern nurses 
are taught how to act in these circumstances. 

In the first place, let the attendants be both 
calm and self-possessed, and let there be no noi.se, 
no scuffling, no excitement, no whispering, 
and ho talking. Let the patient be madei 
\o thoroughly understand that there is not 
the slightest danger: the principal danger will be 
in causing unnecessary fears both as to herself and 
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her child:—“ A woman, naturally born to fears, is, 
at these times, especially timid." Tens of thou¬ 
sands are annually delivered in England, and 
everywhere else, without the slightest assistance 
from' ta, doctor,* he not being at hand, or not Ijeing^ 
in time; and yet both mother and balx; almost 
invariably have done well. I.et her be informed 
of this Tact, for it is a fjact, .md it will be a comfort 
to her, and will assuage her fears. T'he medical 
man, as soon as he arrives, will soon make all 
right and straight. 

In the meantime let the following directions 
be followetl: Supposittf; a child to be born before the medical 
man arrives, the nurse ought then to ascertain wheth¬ 
er a coil of navel-string be around the neck of the 
infant; if it be, it must be instantly liberated, or 
he may be strangled. Care should be taken that he 
hlas sufficient room to breathe; that there be not a 
‘‘membrane" over his mouth; and that his face 
be not buried in the clothes. Any discharge about 
die mouth of the babe ought, with a soft napkin, 
to be wiped away, or it will impede the breathing. 

* Dr. Vosc haid that once, when in the renifite valleys of 
VN'cstniorcIand and Cumberland, he used to ask the people how 
they jjot on without medical aid. particularly in regard to mid¬ 
wifery cases ; |>eople wondered tiiat he should ask. He found 
that they had no midwives even. When a woman begins her 
troubles, they told him, they give her warm beer ; if she is 
worse, more warm beer ; but if that fails, then 'she maun dee.’ 
So they give stimulants from the first. One word in the paper 
read seemed to contain the gist of the matter ; we must treat 
the patients according to ‘common-sense.’ "—Hritish Med. Jour. 
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Thic* eyelids should also be carefully wiped and, 
where a nurse is present, the eyes themselves 
should be washed out with a solution of boracic acid 
(logrs. to the ounce) or a weak (i in 5,000) 
solution of pcrchloridc of mercury. 

* Every infant, the moment he comes into the 
world, ought to cry; if he does not naturally, he 
should be made to do so by smacking his but¬ 
tocks until he docs cry. He will then be safe — 

“ W’c came cryinj^ hither ; 

Thou know’st the lirst time we vsmell the air 
We waul and cry.’* ■ Slinkt’si^i'air. 

It is well that the new-born child should cry, as 
by this means the lungs become properly inflated 
with air. It is essential, then, that it should be 
made to cry out. A few gentle slaps on the 
buttocks will, in. a healthy child, secure this resultj 
If the doctor have not arrived, cheerfulness, 
quietness, and presence of mind must, by all 
around, be observed; otherwise the patient may 
become excited and alarmed, and dangerous con¬ 
sequences may ensue. 

If the babe should be bom apparently dead^ but 
•the navel cord is beating, a few smart blows 
must be given on the buttocks; or cold water may 
be freely sprinkled on the face. But after all, a 
good smacking of the buttocks, in an apparently 
still-born babe, is, in restoring animation, often 
the nyjst handy^ quick, and ready remedy. Thou¬ 
sands of apparently still-born children have, by 
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this simple remedy alone, been saved from threat¬ 
ened death. If you can once make an apparent¬ 
ly still-born babe cry, and cry he must, as a rule he is 
.safe. The navel-string, as long as there is pulsa¬ 
tion in it, ought not to be tied. 

If the infant is bom apparently dead and the navel cord 
has ceased beating, the mouth must be wiped out, the 
cord tied and cut and the child at once put into a 
bath lof temperature 105 degrees Fahrenheit, and in 
’all probability the colour of the child will improve, 
and pulsations will return in the cord and will be 
followed in a short time by shallow respirations 
which in their turn will become deeper and followed 
by a cry. If this fails the infant should be 
lifted up by its ankles and the back smartly rubbed 
with a towel. 

If these simple means should not quickly suc- 
jreed, although they generally will, Dr. Marshall 
Hall’s Ready Method ought in the following man¬ 
ner to be tried:—Place the infant on his face; 
turn the body gently but completely on the side and a 
little beyond, and then on the face alternately; re¬ 
peating these measures deliberately, efficiently, and 
perseveringly, fifteen times in the minute only.” 

'Another plan of restoring suspended animation 
5s by artificial respiration, which should be em- 
oioyecT in the following manner:—l.et the nurse, 
in the absence of the doctor, squeeze, with her 
left hand, the child's nose, to prevent any pas- 
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sage of air through the nostrils; then let her ap¬ 
ply her mouth to the child’s mouth, and breathe 
gently into it, in order to inflate the lungs; as soon! 
as they are inflated, the air ought, with the right 
hand, to be pressed out again, so as to imitate 
natural breathing. Again and- again for several 
minutes, and for about fifteen times a minute, 
should the above process be repeated; and the 
operator will frequently be rewarded by hearing a 
convulsive sob, which will be the harbinger of 
renewed life. 

Until animation Ixi restored, the navel-string, 
provided there be pulsation in It, ought not to be 
tied. If it be tied before the child have breathed, 
.and before he have cried, he will not have such a 
good chance of recovery. While the navel-string 
is left entire, provided there be still pulsation^ 
in it, he has the advantage of the mother’s circuLi- 
lion and -upixirt. 

If a good smacking of the bottom, and rf Dr. 
Marshall Hall’s Ready Method^ and if artificial res¬ 
piration should not succeed, he must be immersed 
up to his neck ini a ^warm bath 105 degrees Fahren- 
liieit. A plentiful supply of warm water ought al¬ 
ways to be in readiness, more especially if the 
labour be hard and lingering. 

A ^till-lwrn infant is one who is either at, or 
•within' a couple ^f months of the full tim-j^ 
and is— 
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■* A child lhat was dead Iviforc he was liorn.”— Tvnnysou. 

SJiould the child have been born some time before the 
doctor arnveSf it may be ncLxrbSary -to tie, ariSL to 
divide the jiavel-string. 'I'he manner of perform- 
ing( it 4s as followsA ligature, composed of four 
or five whity-brown threads, nearly^ a foot in length, 
and with a knot at each end, ought, by a double 
knot, to be iighthi tied, at about two inches from 
the body of the child, around the navel-string. 
A second ligature must, in a similar manner, be 
tipplied about three inches from the first, and 
the navel-string should be carefully divided mid¬ 
way between the two ligatures. Of course, if the 
medical man be shortly exixicted, any interference 
would not Jx; advi.sable, as such matters ought al¬ 
ways to be left entirely to him. Both the ligatures 
and the scissors used should have lKx;n previously 
boiled for ten minutes. If this be not done, there 
is a risk that the child may be infected with blood- 
poisoning through the navel. 

The afUr-bitih in the absence of hiemorrhage 
must never be brought away by the nurse. If the doc¬ 
tor has not yet arrived, it should be allowed 
to come away of its own accord, which, if left 
alone, in the generality of cases it usually will. 
The only treatment that the nurse ought in such 
case to adopt is, to hold the womb firmly with 
iher left hjand, this will have the effect of en ¬ 
couraging the contraction of the womb, of throw- 
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ing off the after-birth, and of preventing \iolent 
flooding. 

If the after-birtli does not soon come away—say 
in half an hour- -or */ there be any floodings send 
for another medical man at once.—A well-trained 
nurse will know how to " c.xpress ” the after-birth 
in case of urgent necessity, such as s iolcnt flood¬ 
ing. 

Any attempt to extract the after birth by pul¬ 
ling on the cord is fraught with danger, and 
should never be made. 

What should be done with the afterbirth? Let the monthly 
ly nurse, after all the servants have gone to bed, 
mak'C^ a 'good fire in the kitchen grate, and burn it. 

Now as this chapter of “ hints to attendants 
in the unavoidable absence of the doctor ” is a 
most important one, indeed,.one of the most im¬ 
portant in this book, I think it w'cll to summarize 
tlhc foregoing remarks, making certain additions. 
I will divide the subject into— What to do for the 
Mother and What to do for the Child. 

What to do for the Mother^ Whilst the child is coming 
into the world, the right hand of the nurse should 
be ready to assist its progress, by removing any 
obstruction of the clothes, or by gently direct¬ 
ing the best disposition of its body as the several 
IDlarts come forward, so as to facilitate the birth. 
Duriilg this progress the left hand of the nurse 
should be spread over the abdomen, over the re- 
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gion of the womb, and firmiy pressed against it. 
As the child leaves the womb, so will the womb 
itself become smaller under the hand. 
The hand must steadily follow the womb down 
jn Its decreasing size. With the birth of the child, 
the decrease will cease. After the birth of the 
child the patient is turned on her back and the 
nurse must hold the womb during fhe expulsion of the 
•after-birth, and for half-an-hour after its expulsion. 
.When the after-birth leaves the womb, the hand 
will immediately know this by the further dc- 
»rrease in the size. The nurse should now get 
some one to take charge of the abdomen, so 
tliiit her hands may both l)e free to attend to 
the navel-string. As long as there is pulsation 
in the navel-string, it should not be tied. When 
the pulsation has ceased, let it be tied in the 
nvinncr described. And here I would give a 
hint. A clean diaper should be placed under the 
part to be severed. By doing this, there will 
be no danger of hurting or amputating any neigh¬ 
bouring part, and any bleeding from the cord 
or sudden spurt of blood, at the time of sever¬ 
ance, will be caught by the diaijer. I have heard 
of untoward accidents and injury by the not using 
the diaper. All matters having progressed natural¬ 
ly, the after-birth should be seen protruding from 
the vagina -in fact just inside this passage. In 
removing the ifter-birth it is very essential that it 
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and the parts attached—called the membranes— 
should aJl be taken away, leaving nothing behind. 
This total removal can well bo effected by gently 
grasping the after-birth, and, instead of drawing 
it out straight, twisting to the left or right on 
withdrawing it. By this method the membranes 
will be twisted round, any pieces \vill be caught, 
and any clots entangled, and all thus be easily 
taken away. If there should be any haemorrhage 
from the iwomb either before br after the birth of the 
after-birth, the nurse should knead the womb, and 
if the after birth is still in it, it should be squeezed 
out. The child can now be wrapped in a blanket 
and 'placed in a .safe corner. 'J'hc soiled linen and 
sli<'<‘ts about the hips and all remains of the con- 
linoment should be removed, the parts clean.sed 
with a weiik antiseptic lotion (Mercury Bcrch- 
loride, i in 5,000), a good diajxjr applied, and 
the patii'ut made comfortable. The nur.se should 
now again take charge of the abdomen. The left hand 
should be over the womb, which she should gently 
knead at intervals to keep it well contracted. This she 
should do for half an hour from the time she makes 
her patient comfortable. When the womb has con- 
trar ted, and there is all probability of safety from 
flooding, <a stout binder should be firmly wrapped 
round the abdomen and well secured. 

Wkaf. to do wnh the Child. As it is coming into the 
world, the position of the navel-string must be 
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noticed. If it be round the child’s neck, it 
should be unwound. If one of the arms ^cis 
twisted, it should be put straight. In doing this, 
it should be remembered to turn the arm towards 
the child’s abdomen and in the direction of the 
hij), not of the shoulder. In many eases of tear¬ 
ing of the parts, properly known as “torn in 
the confinement ’’—that is, a rupture of the perineum 
--the too quick delivery of one of the child’s 
shoulders has been the cause. It is well for the 
nurse to know this. The parts as they come for¬ 
ward should be supported. Directly the child is 
born, the mouth and nose should be wiped, and 
all discharge removed about them and about the 
eyes. 'I'he navel-string is to be severed on the 
conditions and in the manner already given. It 
is well, if the child does not cry at its birth, to 
give it a slap on the buttock. If there be 
no signs of life, then the nurse must resort to the 
methods already named. The child, breathing 
naturally, can be washed as soon as the nurse ( an 
.safely leave the mother. In some cases, a child 
has lost its life from imperfect tying of the navel- 
string or disease in it. It behoves a nurse to 
look OLCasionally to sec that the tying lias been 
effectual, and that no haemorrhage is taking place. 

REST AF'rEH DELIVERY. 

A lady ought not to be disturbed for at least 
two hours after the delivery. 
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fler head ought to b-e made easy; she must lie 
flat on her back, with a small pillow under 
her head—all soiled linen must be removed from 
under her and a clean, warmed draw-sheet sub¬ 
stituted. 

CLOTH IN(t after LABOUR. 

She ought, after the lapse of two hours or so, 
to be moved from one side of tlie bed to the other. 
It should be done m the most gentle and cautious 
manner. She must tiol^ on any account whatever^ he allowed 
to sit erect in the hed. While being moved, she herself 
should be passive-- that is to say, she oufjht to use iw 
e.verlioti—no effort — but should, by tw'o attendants, be 
removed from side to side; one taking hold of her 
shoulders, the other of her hips. 

A patient, after delivery, usually feels shivery 
and starved ; it will therefore be necessary to 
throw over her additional clothing, such as a 
blanket or two, to envelop the body, and be 
well tucked around her; but the nurse ought to 
be careful not to overload her with clothes; as soon; 
therefore, las Ishc be warmer, let the clothing lx; 
gradually removed. If the feet be cold, let them 
1)6 wrapped in a warm flannel petticoat, or place a 
hot-water bottle near them. 

A frequent change of linen after childbirth is 
desirable. Nothing is more conducive to health 
than cleanliness. . Great care should be taken to 
have the sheets and linen well aired. 
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A foolish nurse fancies th.it clean linen will 
give her patient cold, and that dirty linen will 
prevent it, and keep her warm! Such folly is 
most dangerous! A lying-in woman should bear in 
mind that dirt breeds fever and fosters infectious 
diseases. There would be very little of fever, 
or of infectious diseases of any kind in the world, 
if cleanliness—of course I include pure water in 
this category-- and ventilation were more observed 
than they are. 

REFRESHMENT AFTER LABOUR. 

A cup of tea, directly after the patient is con¬ 
fined, is refreshing, especially if the mouth is 
dry from chloroform. As soon as she is set¬ 
tled in bed, tliiere is nothing better than a »mall 
basin of warm gruel or warm egg and milk. 

Stimulants ought never to be given after a 
confinement, unless ordered by the medical man. 
Stimulants of all kinds must, unless advised by 
the doctor, be carefully avoided. 

BANDAGING AhTER LABOUR. 

This consists of thick linen, similar to sheeting, 
about a yard and a 'half long, and sufficiently broad 
to comfortably support the abdomen. The band¬ 
age ought to be put on moderately tight, and 
should be re-tightened every night and morning; 
.or oftener if it become slack. An obstetric binder 
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is admirably adapted to give-support after a con¬ 
finement, and may be obtained of any respectable 
surgical instrument maker. If there be not either 
a proper bandage or binder at hand, a yard 
and a half of HtthUncIud calico, folded double, will 
answer the purpose. The ber.t pins to fasten the 
Ixindage are the patent safety nursery pins. The 
obstetric binder requires no pins. 

A support to the abdomen after labour is im¬ 
portant; in tlK! first place, it is a great comfort; 
and in the second, it induces the stretched walls of 
(he abdomen to return to their original slate, 
'rhose ladies, more especially if they have had 
large families, who have neglectedjy proper band¬ 
aging after their confinements, frequently sui'ler 
from an enlarged and pendulous abdomen, which 
gives them an unwieldly and ungainly appear 
ance, indeed, completely ruining their figures. 
However, the importance of the binder in pre¬ 
serving thj figure has been doubted by some modern 
authorities. 

THE POSITION AFTER LAROUR. 

'I he watj to place the patient la heiL —She ought nut^ im¬ 
mediately after a labour, under any pretext or 
pretence whatever, to be allowed to raise her¬ 
self in bed. If she be dressed as recommended in a 
^previous paragraph, her soiled linen may readily 
be removed; and she may be drawn up by two 
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{assistants—one being at her shoulders and the 
other at her legs—to the proper place, as she her¬ 
self muH not be allowed to me the xlifflitest e.rerfton. 
Inattention to the above recommendation has some¬ 
times caused violent flooding, fainting, bearing- 
down of the womb, etc., and in some rare cas?s 
even fatal consequences. 

THE LYINCi-lN ROOM. 

The roo 7 if to Ite kept e-ool and well ventilated,—\ nurse is 
too apt, after the confinement is over, to keep a 
large fire. Nothing is more injurious than to have 
the temperature of a lying-in room high. A little 
fire, provided the weather be cold, to encourage a 
circulation o^f the air, Is desirable. A fire-guard 
ought to be attached to the grate of the lying-in 
room. The door, in order to change the air of 
the apartment, must occasionally be left ajar, or 
the window be left o|>en: a lying-in woman re- 
fpiirespjo'tf air as much as, or more than any other 
person; but how frequently docs 5 a silly nur.se fancy 
that it is dangerous for her to breathe it! 

Cnventilatcd air is bad air: bad air is bad for 
every one, but especially for a lying-in patient. 
Bad air is only another name for poisoned air! 
Bad air is sjxint air, which has been breathed 
<over ami over again until it has become foul, and 
foetid, and quite unfitted to be, what it ought 
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to be, food for the lungs. Bad air is a wholesale 
poisoner. Bad air, bad drains, and bad water— 
water contaminated with sewer gas from drains 
or from the water closet—arc the three Grand 
Executioners of England: they destroy annually 
many victims, selecting especially delicate women 
and helpless children! 

After the labour is over, the blinds ought to 
be put down, and the window curtains drawn^ 
in order to hiduce the patient to have a sleep, 
and thus to rest herself after her hard work. Per¬ 
fect stillness must reign both in the room and in 
the house. This advice is most important. 

It is really surprising, in this present enlight¬ 
ened age, how much ignorance there is still among 
the attendants of a lying-in room: they fancy 
labour to be a disease, instead of being what 
it irealiy is, a nnUmdprocessj and that old-fashioned 
notions, and not common sense, ought to guide 
them. Oh, it is sad that a child-bed woman 
should, of all people in the world, be in 
an especial manner the target for folly shafts 
to aim at! 

The patient .should, after the birth of her child, 
be strictly prohibited from talking, and noisy con¬ 
versation ought not to be allowed; indeed, she 
cannot be kept too quiet, as she may then be in¬ 
duced^ to fall into a sweet sleep, which would 
recruit her wasted strength. As soon as the babe 
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be washed and dressed, and the mother be made 
comfortable in bed, the nurse ought alone to re¬ 
main; let everyone else be banished fro n the lying- 
in room. 

.Visitors should on no account, until the medical 
man give permission, be allowed to see the pa¬ 
tient. Many, a Jpatient has been made really fever¬ 
ish and ill by a thoughtless visitor, connived at 
by a .simpleton of a nurse, intruding herself, soon 
after a confinement, into the lying-in room. It 
should Ik* borne in mind, and let there be no mis¬ 
take about it, that for the first ten days Oi' a fort¬ 
night a ilying'in woman cannot be kept too cjuiet; 
.that excitement, at such times, is sure to be fol- 
Jowed by debility; and that excitement is a species 
of dram-drinking, which leaves a sting behind I 
Bad gettings about arc frequently due to visitors 
being allowed to .sec and to chatter with lying in 
.patients. It is high time that an end was pul to 
this reprehensible practice. If a friend have the 
IKitient’s welfare really at heart, she should not, 
until the expiration of at least ten days, visit 
her. Of course, inquiries may,J fVom time to time, 
be made at the street door, but no visitors, dur- 
'ing that time, should be admitted into the lying-m 
chamber. I am quite sure that, if this advice were 
followed, much suffering would be averted. Per- 
ficct rest after confinement is mos^ essential to re¬ 
covery, and is the best of medicines. 
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THE BLADDER. 

Onfflit a jmtient. to go to xleep Imfore she have mmle water ? 
—Thcro is not the least danger in her doing so, 
lalthough some old-fashioned persons might tell 
•her that there was; nevertheless, before she goes 
to sleep, she should, if she has the slightest inclina¬ 
tion, respond to it, as it would make her feel more 
comfortable and sleep more sweetly. 

Let m(^ urge the importance of the patient, 
inniiedmtefif after childbirth, making water while she 
is in a lying position. I have known violent 
flooding to arise from a lying-in woman being al- 
lowifd, soon after delivery, to sit up while pass¬ 
ing her water. 

'Phe “ slipix'r bed-pan,”* previously warmed by 
dipping it in very hot water and then quickly 
drying it, ought, at these times, and for some 
<fays after a confinement to be used. It is ad¬ 
mirably adapted for the pur])ose, as it takes up 
but little room, .and is conveniently shapt^d, and 
readily slips under the patient, and enables her to 
make water comfortably, she being perfectly pas¬ 
sive the while. It should be passed under her 
from the front, and not from the side of the body. 

If there be any difficulty in her making water, 
the medical man must, through the nurse, be r.o- 
Informed of it. False delicacy ought never 

* Tilt' slip/^i'r hvti-pau .nay be prficiirccl vitlicr at any respect¬ 
able earthenware warehouse, or of aiiv chemist. 
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to stand in the way of this advice. It should be 
borne in mind that after either a vet-y lingering 
or a severe laboui, there is frequently reUnt'mi oj 
uriuef—thsLt is to say, that althougli the bladder may 
be full of water, the patient is, without assistance, 
unable to make it. 

After the patient, while lying down, trying sever¬ 
al times to pass her water, and after allowing six 
or eight hours to elapse, and not being able to 
succeed, it will be well for her to try the following 
method;—Let the nurse place a warm sponge, 
wrung out of hot water, over the lower part of the 
abdomen, and reiDcat doing so until the bladder 
has been relieved. 

Another helpful method is to put some hot water 
into the slipi>er bed pan before placing it under 
the patient. 

If this be not successful, twelve hours having 
elapsed, the doctor must be informed of the fai t, 
and it will then be necessary, absolutely necessary, 
by means of a catheter, to draw off the water. 
It might be well to state that the passing of a 
catheter, if carefully done with antiseptic precau¬ 
tions, is unattended with either the slightest danger or 
much discomfort ; and that it will afford instant relief. 
Sometimes one passing of the catheter is sufheient; at 
oilier times it has, for three or four days, or even 
for longer—that is to say, until the bladder has 
recovered its tone—to be passed daily. 
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If the patient would during the progress of her 
confinement, more especially if the labour be 
tedious, pass water frequently, say every two or 
three hours, the necessity of passing a catheter, 
after the labour is over, would often be prevented. 
Now this tidvicc is worth lK*aring in mind. 

THE BOWELS 

,Thc bowels, after a confinement, arc usually 
costive. This confined state of the Ijowels after labour 
is doubtless a wise provision of nature, in order to 
give repose to the surrounding parts—esjKicially 
to the womb. Sometimes before the expiration of 
the second day the bow'cls are relieved, either 
without medicine or merely by the taking of a 
cupful of warm coffee. If such be the ease, all 
well and good, as it is 'much better that the bowels 
should be relieved without medicine than with 
medicine; but if, having taken the cofl'cc, at the end 
of 36 hours they are not opened, then early on the 
following morning—a dose of castor oil should 
be given in the manner previously recommended. 
About a tablcspoonful is the usual dose, and if 
this has not the desired effect an enema should 
be administered. The old-fashioned custom was 
to give castor oil the morning after the confine¬ 
ment. 

Inuring the lying-in, and when the bowels are 
not opened either naturally or by the taking of a 
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•cupful of warm coflfcc, let the nurse administer an 
enema of warm water—a pint each time. This is 
an excellent method of opening the bowels, as it 
neither interferes with the appetite nor with the 
Idigcstion; it does away witli the nauscousness of 
castor oil. and does not in the administration, give 
the slightest pain. If the first enema should not 
have the desired effect, another may be given in 
two or three hours, and the patient should be asked 
to retain it as long as possible. One of the best 
for the purpose—if the warm water be not suffic¬ 
iently active—is the following: - 

Take of Olive Oil. two tHble-spiM)i)sfiil : 

Table Salt, two table-spof»nsfiil; 

Warm Oatmeal Gruel. «uie pint : 

To make an enema. 

Another capital enema for the pur])osc is one 
made of soft soap dissolved in warm water, with 
€ome ordinary salad oil or turpentine mixed with it. 
But if the warm water be sufficient for the purpose, 
so muen the better--it is far preferable to either of 
the others. Remedies, provided they be effectual, 
cannot be too simple; and all that is usually re¬ 
quired in such ca.ses is, to wash the bowels out, 
which, as a rule, the warm water is of itself quite 
able to* do; it is /tjierefore desirable, before any other 
more complicated enema be used, simply to try 
the ^arm water only. 

If the patient object both' to the taking of the 
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castor oil and to the administration of an enema, 
then cither a tea-spoonful of calcined magnesia, 
mixed In a little water, or the following draught, 
will be found useful; either one or the other 
will act kindly, and wil^l neither gripe the mother 
nor the child:— 

'J’ake eight senna pods and pour on them three- 
quarters of a tumbler of boiling water, and then 
.let them stand for three hours, and then drink the 
infusion the last thing at night. ’ 

If 'in twelve hours the above draught should not 
have the desired effect, although if the infusion 
ol senna be good it usually does long before that 
time, let the draught bj; rajKiated. If the bowels 
be easily moved, half of the above draught is 
usually sufficient; if it be not so in twelve hours 
tile remainder should be taken. Or, one or two 
tK'a-spoonsful of an electuary of figs, raisins, and 
senna may be eaten early in the morning. The 
electuary of figs, raisins, and senna is pleasant to 
the J^alatc;, and effectual in operation. But let every 
•lying-in ‘woman bear in mind that as soon as her 
bowels will act naturally, or by the taking of a 
.cupful 'of warm coffee, or by the administration of a 
warm water enema, without an aperient by the 
mouth, not a particle of opening medicine should 
be swallowed. Much aperient medicine is hurtful. 

After all then, that can be said on the subject, 
\here is no belter method in the world for open- 
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ingf a lying*in patient's bowels, when costive, than, 
if the cup of coffee be not siiffiriontly powerful, 
by giving her an enonia of warm water, as ad¬ 
vised in previous paragraphs. An enema is safe, 
•speedy, painless, and effectual, and does not induce 
costiveness afterwards, while castor oil and all 
other aperients most assuredly do. 

An enema, then, is, both during suckling and 
during 'pregnancy, an admirable method of opening 
costive bowels, and deserves to be more universally 
Kidopted than it now is. Aperients by the mouth 
are both' a clumsy and a roundabout way of open¬ 
ing costive bowels, and sometimes harass the pa¬ 
tient exceedingly. The lower bowol, and not the 
stomach, wants emptying; the stomach wants leav¬ 
ing lalono, and not to be worried by opening physic! 
"I'lie stomach has its prof>er work to do, namely, to 
<ligest the food put into it, with which aperients 
sadly interfere; hence the great value, in such 
cases, 'of an enema, and Of keeping the bowels open, 
when possible, by fruit and not by physic, by 
gi'ntlcncss and not by violence! 

I'hc regulation of the bowels after an e.xtensivc 
tear occurring during the confinement, must be 
ordered by the medical attendant. 

Ai>erients, after a confinement, were in olden 
'tinucs, as a matter of course, repeatedly given 
botii to the mother and to the babe, to iheir utter 
disgust and to their serious detriment! This was 
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lonjy one of the numerous mistakes, prejudices, and 
follies that formerly prevailed in the lying-in room. 
Unfortunately, in those days a confinement was 
looked upon as a disease and to be physicked 
accordingly; there was some imaginary evil to be 
driven out! A better state of things is happily 
now beginning to dawn; but ther<' is a great 
darkness of ignorance still to be disi>ellcd. Ignor¬ 
ance is indeed darkness. 

When the patient’s bowels, for the first few 
days after her confinement, require to be oix'ned, 
she ought to use the slipper bed-pan. It is a great 
improvement on the old-fashioned bed-pan, as it 
will readily slip under the patient, and will (‘ii- 
■.iiblc her. while lying down, and while she be per¬ 
fectly j>assivc in bed, to have her bowels relieved, 
which at these times is very desirable. The slippt^r 
bed-pan is admirably adapted for a lying-in room; 
indeed, no lying-in room ought to be without it. 

■ A flannel cap for the too part, held on by strings 
round the heel, will afford considerable comfort 
to the patient.” 

Of course, the above remarks arc only intended 
for those who cannot have constant medical super¬ 
vision. 

“ CLEANSINGS ABLUTIONS. 

The “ CleamingRy —This blood-stained discharge oc¬ 
curs directly after a lying-in, and lasts either a 
week or a fortnight, and sometimes even longer. 
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It is at first of a reddish' colour; this gradually 
changes to a brownish hue, and afterwards to a 
greenish shade; hcncc the name of “green water.’' 
It has in some cases a disagreeable odour. A 
moderate discharge is necessary, but when it is 
very profuse or of an offensive odour there is 
generally something wrong. 

Some ignorant nurses object to have the parts 
.bathed after delivery; they have the impression that 
such a proceeding would give cold. Ablutions, 
indeed, at this time arc far more necessary than 
at any other i>criod of a woman’s existence. Neg¬ 
lect of bathing the parts, at these times, is shame¬ 
ful neglect, and leads to miserable consequences. 

There is nothing better for the purpose of these 
bathings than a soft, absorbent cotton-wool sponge 
and warm water, to which is added some antiseptic. 
If the parts be very tender land sore,' a >varmi boracic 
fomentation, two or three times a day, will afford 
relief. The parts ought, after each foment,ition, to 
be well but quickly dried ;with absorlx'iil cotton-wool. 

"J'he douche, which was formerly employed in 
every case, is now only used in exceptional circum¬ 
stances, and should only be administered if or¬ 
dered by the medical attendant. A douche ap¬ 
paratus should, however, always be at hand at 
the time of the confinement, as, in cases of 
hsemorrh,ige after the birth of the child, a very 
hot douche is a most valuable remedy. 
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Let thia above rules be strictly followed. Let 
no prejudices and no old-fashioned notions, either 
of the nurse or of any female friend, stand in the 
way of the above advice. Ablution of the parts, 
then, after a confinement, and that frequently, is 
absolutely required, or evil results will as a matter 
of course ensue. 


REST AND QUIETUDE. 

I 

A horizontal—a level—position for cither ten 
days or a fortnight after a labour is iniiK)rtant. 
'A lady frequently fancies that, if she sup|>orts 
lier legs, it is all that is necessary. Now, this is 
absurd; it is the womb, and not the legs, which 
requires rest; and the only way to obtain it is by 
lying flat either on a bed or on a sofa; for the 
first fourteen days, day and night, on a bed, and 
then for the next seven days she ought to be re¬ 
moved for a short period of the day either to another 
bed or to a sofa. The bed or sofa should bo 
wheeled to the side of the bed, and she should 
be placed on it by two assistants, one taking hold 
of her shoulders and the other of her hips, and 
Uius lifting her on to the bed or sofa, she herself 
being jxjrfectly passive, and not allowed to sit erect 
the while. She ought, during the time she is on the 
sofa, to maintain the level position. ^ 

Shcs ought, after the first fourteen days, to sit 
up for a little time; she should gradually prolong 
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‘the time of the sitting up; but still she must, for 
the first three weeks, lie down a great part of 
every day. She should, after the second weck^ 
lie either on a sofa or on a horse-hair mattress. 

The above plan may appear irksome, but experi¬ 
ence shows that it is necessary—absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The old saw, after a confinement, is well 
worth remembering: “To be soon well, be long 
ill.” The benefit the patient will ultimately reap 
from perfect rest and quietude will amply repay the 
temporary annoyance. Where the above rules have 
.not b<'en adopted, I have known flooding, hearing- 
down of the womb, and even “ falling ” of the 
womb, bad figures, frequent miscarriages, and ulti¬ 
mate ruin of the constitution, to ensue. 

Poor women who go about too soon after their 
confinements frequently suffer from “ falling of the 
womb.” An abundance of exercise during preg¬ 
nancy, and perfect rest foit a fortnight alter labour, 
'both the one and the other, cannot be too strong¬ 
ly insisted upon. Poor women have the advantage 
of exercise during pregnancy, and ladies of r?st 
lafter labour. The well-to-do lady has the power, 
if she have but the inclination, of choosing the 
desirable and of discarding the objectionable feature 
of each plan; that is to say, of adopting, as the 
•poor woman does, an abundance ofexorci.se before 
her lying-in, and of taking, as the rich lady only 
can, plenty of rest afUr her confinement. 
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Falling of the womb ” is a disagreeable com¬ 
plaint, and the misfortune of it is, that evcr^ addi¬ 
tional child increases the infirmity. Now, all this, 
jn the majority of cases, might have been pre¬ 
vented, if the recumbent posture, for a fortnight 
after delivery, had been stiirtly adopted. 

If a patient suffer from a “ falling of the womb,” 
she ought to apply to a medical man experienced 
in such matters. 


DIETARY. 

For the first daij the diet should consist of nicely- 
made and well-boiled gruel, arrow-root, and milk, 
bread and oiilk, tea, dry toast and butter, or 
bread and butter ; taking care not to overload 
the stomach with too much fluid. Therefore, one 
cupful of gruel or of arrow-root, or ot tea, at a 
time, should jnot be exceeded, otherwise the patient 
will feel oppressed. The old prejudice in favour 
ctf a flow diet during the first days following delivery 
ihas died out. It is now understood that solid food 
may, in moderation, be taken with advantage. 

For the next (the second) datf: — Breakfast^ dry toast 
and butter, or bread and butter and tea. Luncheon ^— 
a breakfast-cupful of strong beef-tea,* or of bread 

* There :ire few persons who know how to make beef-tea : 
let me tell you of a good way—my way—and which, as I w.is 
the inventor of this particular formula, I beg to designate as 
Pye Clirtiuisse's Bccf-iea. Let the cook mince very fitte—'ds fine 
as sadsage-meal—one pound of the shoulder-blade of beef, 
taking care that every particle of fat be removed ; then let her 
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and milk, or of arrow-root made with good fresh milk. 

chicken, mashed potatoes, and bread. Tm, 
—the same as for breakfast. Supper^ — a break¬ 
fast-cupful of well-boiled and well-made gruel, made 
with water or with fresh milk, or with equal parts 
of milk and water, or with water with a table¬ 
spoonful of cream added to it. 

If beef-tea and arrow-root and Inilk be distaste¬ 
ful to the patient, or if they do not agree, then for 
luncheon let her have, instead of the beef-tea or 
the arrow-root, a light egg pudding or a little rice 
pudding. 

On the third and fourth days: - Similar diet to the second 
r/aj,with this difference, that for her dinner the pa¬ 
tient should have mutton—a mutton chop or a cut 
iDut of a joint of mutton, instead of the chicken. 
The diet ought gradually to be improved, so that at 
the end of four days she should return to her usual 

put the meat either into a saucepan or into a digester with three 
pepper-corns and a pint and a half of cold water : let it be put 
on the fire to boil; let it slowly boil for an hour, and then let it 
he strained ; and you will have most delicious beef-tea. light 
and nourishing, grateful to the stomach and palate. When 
cold, carefully .skim any remaining fat (if there be any) from it, 
and warm it up when wanted. It is always well, when 
practicable, to make beef-tea the day before it is wanted, in 
order to be able to skim it when quite cold. It may be served 
up with a linger or two of dry toast, and with salt to suit the 
taste. Sometimes the patient prefers the beef-tea without the 
pepper-corns ; when such be the case, let the pepper-corns be 
omitted 

If you wish your beef-tea to be particularly strong and 
nourishing, and if you have any beef bones in the hou.se, let 
them be broken up and slowly boiled in a digester for a couple 
of hours, or even longer, with the iinely-minced-up beef. 
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diet—provided it be plain, wholesome and nour¬ 
ishing. 

The above, foi' the geaernlitij of is the scale of 
dietary; but of course every lying-in woman ought 
not to Ixi treated alike. If she be weak and 
delicate, she may from the beginning require good 
nourishment, and instead i>f giving her gruel, it 
may, from the verycommeocemeot^hQ necessary to pre¬ 
scribe good strong beef-tea, vcal-and-milk broth,* 
cliickcn broth, mutton chops, grilled chicken, game, 
the yolk and the while of an egg beaten up together 
in half a teacupful of good fresh milk, etc. Com¬ 
mon sense ought, in the treatment of a lying-in 
as of every other patient, to guide us. Wj cannot' 
treat people by rule and compass; we can only lay 
down general rules. There is no universal guide, 
then, to be followed in the dietary of a lying-in 
woman; each case may and will demand separate 
treatment. A delicate woman, as I have just re¬ 
marked, may, from the very first day, require gener¬ 
ous living*; while, on the other hand, a strong, 
robust, patient may, for the first few days, require 
•onfy simple bland nourishment, without a particle 
of stimulants ; ** and hence the true secret of success 
rest.s in the use of comnion-mm and Jirn'etion —com¬ 
mon sense to read Nature aright, and discretion in 
making a right use of what the dictates of Nature 

*X knuckle of veal tviiled in new milk makes a light and 
nourishing food fur a delicate Iviiig-in woman. Milk, in every 
shape and form, is au admirable article of food for the lyiiig-iii 
room ’ 
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■pi«cjibe .”—Etilmtrtl Crmmtun- Pickles, vinsgar, 
and acid fruits must be avoided during suckling, 
or lilic baby will be grilled. 

hevera(;e. 

Fur tlie first wrd ':—Toast and water or barley-water 
and milk, with the chill taken off, is the best 
beverage. Barley-water, with or without the milk, 
forms an admirable drink for a lying-in woman; 
but m either case, it ought always to be taken 
flavoured with table salt. A little salt, then, should 
always be added to barley-water—it takes off its 
insipidity, it gives a relish which it otherwise would 
not possess. Some of my patients like it not 
only flavoured with salt, but also slightly sweetened 
with loaf sugar. 

Stimulants during this time, unless the p4itient 
be weak and exhausted, or unless ordered by the 
medical 'man, ought not to be given. 

All liquids given during this period should be 
administered by means of a feeding cup; this plan 
I strongly recommend, as it is both a comfort 
and* a benefit to the patient; it prevents her every 
time she has to take fluids from sitting up in bed, 
and it keeps her iKirfectly still and quiet, which, 
for the first week after confinement, is very desirable. 

When she is weak, and faint, and low, it may 
be necessary to give a stimulant, such as either 
a little wine— claret- or a little brandy mixed with 
hot water; but, as 1 before remarked, in the 
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generality of cases toast and water, or barley- 
water and milk, for the first week after a con¬ 
finement, is the best beverage. 

Ueveraffe ui hot weather after a confinement —An 
excellent beverage to quench the thirst in hot 
weather, after a (confinement, is cold, weak tea, with 
\ cry little sugar, but with plenty of cream in it. 

Tea, for breakfast and tea, during a “ getting 
about,” is better than coffee ;but if tea be distaste¬ 
ful to a patient, then either cocoa or chocolate, 
made with one-half fresh milk, may be taken. 
Cocoa and chocolate are both invigorating and 
nourishing, and are very suitable as beverages, both 
at and after a confinement. 

ft the bowels, during a ” getting aboirt,” be 
costive, coffee is, from time to time, preferable to 
tea, cocoa, or chocolate; but not otherwise.. Coffee, 
if used regularly, requires the taking of exorcise, 
which of course, during a ” getting about ” is 
out of the question, although an occasional cup 
of coffee, merely to act as an a|>crient, is often of 
great service, as it will do aw'ay with the necessity 
,of a lying-in woman swallowing an aperient -which 
is an important consideration. The best time for 
taking the cup of coffee is early in the morning. 
Coffee, then, after a confinement, ought to be 
taken, not as a beverage regularly, but as an 
aperient occasionally. 

Sometimes neither wine nor malt liquor agres; 
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then equal parts of new milk artd water, or equal 
parts of fresh milk and'barley-water, will generally 
be found the best beverage. If milk should also 
disagree, either barley-water, or toast and water, 
ought to be substituted. 

Milk will often be made to agree with a nursing 
mother if she will nlwaf/s take it mixed with an 
equal quantity of water. 

The Water added to the milk--in the proportions 
indicated—prevents the milk from binding up the 
bowels, which it otherwise might do; not only so, 
‘but milk without the addition of an equal quantity 
of water is often too heavy for the stomach 
easily to digest. 

I have for nearly forty years paid great attentiori 
to the subject, and have come to the conclusion 
that u>ater is n 'i}uM valuahU aperient. Milk by itself binds 
up the bowels, producing obstinate costiveness. 
Now, the mixing of an equal quantity of water 
with the milk entirely deprives milk of its binding 
qualities, and keeps the bowels in a regular state. 
•These facts are most important to bear in mind. 

I know them to be facts, having had great ex¬ 
perience in the matter, having made the subject 
jny especial duty. I had the honour of first pro¬ 
mulgating the doctrine that water, in proper quanti¬ 
ties, is a valuable aperient; and that water, in due 
proportions, mixed with milk, prevents the milk 
from confining the bowels, which it otherwise would do. 


K 
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CHANGE OF ROOM 

The pi/riod at which a lying-in woman should leave her 
v9omm\\.y of course, depend upon the season, and 
upon the state of her health. She may change, 
after the first twenty-one days, the chamber for 
the drawing-room, provided it be close at hand; 
if it be not, she ought, during the day, to remove— 
be either wheeled or carried in a chair—from one 
■bedroom to another, as change of apartment will 
then be desirable. The windows, during her ab¬ 
sence from the room, ought to be thrown wide 
Oipen and the bed-clothes, in order that thsy may 
be well ventilated, should be thrown back. She 
may at the end of four weeks begin to take her 
meals with the family; but even then she ought 
to lie down on her bed for at least one hour during 
the afternoon or before dinner. 

It is also well to remember that just as it takes 
nine months for the development of the internal 
parts during pregnancy, so it takes from six to 
eight weeks for these parts to grow small again 
and to resume their original*condition. 

EXERCISE IN THE OPEN AIR. 

The period at which a lady ought, after her 
confinement, to take exercise in the open air will, 
of course, depend upon the season and upon the 
state of the wind and weather. In the winter not 
wntil the expiration of a month, and’ not even then 
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unless the weather be tine for the season. Carriage 
exercise will at first be most suitable. In the sum¬ 
mer she may, at the end of four weeks, take an 
airing in a carriage, provided the weather be fine 
and the wind be neither in an easterly nor in a 
Siorth-easterly direction. At the expiration of the 
fifth week, she may, provided the season and 
weather will allow, go out of doors regularly, 
and gradually resume her household duties and 
employments. i 

HOUSKHOLl) EMPLOY.MENT. 

Some persons have an idea that a wife, for 
some months after childbirth, should be treated as 
an invalid- -should lead an idle life. This is an 
error; for of all people Sn the world, a nursing mother 
should remember that “ employment is Nature’s 
physician, and is essential to human happiness.’*— 
G'f/len. The best nurses and the healthiest mothers, 
ua a rule, arc w'orking men’s wives, who arc em¬ 
ployed from morning until night, who have no 
spare time unemployed to feel nervous, or to make 
complaints, or to make a fuss about aches and 
.pains; indeed, so well does “Nature’s physician" 
—employment—usually make them fe;;!, that they 
^ve really no aches or pains at all, either real 
or imaginary, of which to complain, but are hearty 
land strong, happy and contented; indeed, the 
days are too short for ^hem. 



PART IV. 


SL’CKLIN(i. 

riic Jnuii innvi’Ss llw itmf ftiu'd, 

The tiuld IS boni; hy nittny piiuf* i'ndt‘u'’'d! 

.lud //DW ///(■ lUothi'Ts cat has laiifiht his t/v— 

Oh ! firaiil the ihcnih lo her askiiifi eye! 

He iomes—she clasps him; lo her hosom press'd. 

He drinks Ihe halm of lije, and drops to /v.sY.—Rch.kus, 

’Tis satire! lo rieio the sinless haby le^t. 

To drink its lile-spriii)f /rom the nnrsinj^ brctist ; 

And maik the smilinii mother's mantliiifl eyes. 

While hushed beneath the helpless infant lies; 

Ihno fond!V pine that niiohtriidiii}* pray r, 
lireath'd flently o'er the listle.ss .deeper there. 

K. Mo\T(;().\]ej<y. 

The stailiii}^ lh'i'eia}ie meils Ihe thirsty lip: 

'Tis /(»v to yield it, and 'tis loy to sip. Koscdk. 


THK DLTIKS OF A NURSING MO'J’HER. 

A mother ought not, unless she intend to devote 
herself to her baby, to undertake to suckle him. 
She must make up her mind to forego the so- 
called pleasures of a fashionable lifci There ought 
in a case of this kind to be no half-and-half 
measures; she should either give up her helpless 
Habe to the tender mercies of a nurse, or she 
must 'devote her whole lime and energy to his 
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welfare—to the greatest treasure that God has 
given her. 

If a mother be blessed with health and strength, 
feind if -she have a good breast of milk, it is most 
unnatural and 'very cruel for her not to suckle 
her child— 

A mother who is able to suckle her child, but 
who, nevertheless, ‘will not do so, can have but 
.little love for him; and as indifference begets in¬ 
difference, there - will not be much love lost be¬ 
tween them; such a mother is not likely to look 
after her children, but to leave them to the care of 
servants. Of such a family it may truly be said- - 

■‘There children dwell who know no parent’s care. 

Parents who know no children's love dwell there." 

Cnihhe. 

If a mother did but know the happiness that 
.suckling her babe imparts, she would never for 
one moment contemplate having a nurse to rob 
her of that happiness. Lamentable, indeed, must 
it be, if any unavoidable obstacles should prevent 
her from nursing her own child. 

Moreover, if a mother does not suckle her child 
herself, she is very‘likely soon to be in the family- 
way again. This is an important consideration, 
as frequent child-bearing is much more weakening 
to the constitution than is the suckling of child- 
jren, indeed, nursing as a rule, instead of weaken¬ 
ing, strengthens the mother’s frame. " Those moth¬ 
ers who nurse and cherish their own offspring 
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are not only more truly mothers^ but they have' a 
double reward in that, while their children thrive 
»find thus gladden their hearts, they themselves are 
also very materially benefited. No womian is so 
healthy as she who bears hcalthychildrcn healthily." 
— l)r. Alfred Wiltshire. 

A mother should remember tJ\at, if she be 
strong enough to become pregnant, to carry her 
burden for nine months, and at the end of that 
lime to bear a child, she, as a rule, is strong 
enough to nurse a child. Suckling, is a healthy 
process, and inc)<t a 'disease, and is, therefore, usually 
most beneficial to health. It is very cruel and 
I most unnatural for a mother, if she be able, not to 
nurse Jicr own child; even the brute beasts, vile 
and vicious though they be, ^suckle their offspring - 

Even the sea monsters draw out the breast; they 
give suck to their young ones; the daughter of 
my jKiople is become cruel, like the ostriches in 
the wilderness."— ijamentations. 

Ponder Avell, therefore, before it be too late, on 
!\vhat I ihavc said—health of mother and health of 
babe, human life and human happiness are at 
stake, and depend upon a true decision. 

THE BREASTS. 

As soon as the patient has recovered from the 
fatigue of her labour—that is to say, in about 
flour or six hours—aitention ought, more especial- 
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ly in a fim confinement, to b3 paid to the bosoms. 

In ay/f'ftconfinement there is, until the third day, 
but very little milk; although there is usually on 
that day, and for two or three days afterwards, 
,a great deal of sw'Hling, hardness, distension, and 
uneasiness of the breasts; in consequence of which', 
in.' a fiirsi confinement, both care and attention are 
needed. 

Not only so, but there may be at this time, 
a degree of feverishness; which in some rases, 
is rather severe. 

If there be milk in the breasts, which may be 
Teadily ascertained by squeezing the nipple be¬ 
tween the finger and the thumb, the infant should 
dXfirst be applied, not fretjnenlly^aiS some do, but at 
considerable intervals, say, until the milk be pro- 
pierly secreted, every four hours; whien the milk 
flows, the child ought to be applied more frequently, 
but still at stated times. A good rule is to put the 
child to the breast thre-c times in the first 24 
hours; four times in the second 24 hours, and 
every two hours during the third and following 
days, if the milk has come in. 

To wash away any viscid secretion from the 
nipple, or any stale perspiration from the bosom, 
let the breasts and the nipples, before applying 
the babe, be first sponged with a little warm 
boracic lotion (grains 10 tjo the ounce) and then 
be dried with a warm, dry, soft napkin. If aftsr 
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the above cleansinfj process there be any difficulty 
in snaking him take the bosom, smear a little 
cream or a little glycerine or sugar on the nipple, 
and then immediately apply him to it. 

If the breasts be full, hard, knotty, and painful, 
which they generally are two or three days after 
a first confinement, let them be w*!! but tenderly 
Tubbed every four hours with the best olive oil a 
little of which should before using, it be previously 
•warmed, by putting a little of the oil, in a tea¬ 
cup on the hob by the fire; or with equal parts 
of olive oil and of eait de Cologne^ which should be 
well shaken up in a bottle every time before it is 
used. The .breast should always be rubbed from 
its outer margin towards the nipple. 

Then the breasts should be supported by a 
.binder made of linen which encircles the chest and 
keeps the breasts from dragging; the fastening 
being by means of safety pins done up in front. 

The size of the bosoms under the above manage¬ 
ment will in two or three days decrease, all pain will 
cease, and the infant will, with ease and com¬ 
fort, take the breasts. 

Second and succeeding Confinements .—If the breasts are 
tlolerably comfortable, which in the second and in 
succeeding confinements they probably will be, 
let nothing be done to them, except, as soon as 
the inilk comes, applying the child, at regular 
intervals, jalternateiy to each of them. Many a 
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bosom has been inadc uncomfortable, irritable, swol¬ 
len, and even has sometimes gathered through the 
nurse’s interference and meddling. Meddlesome 
•midwifery is bad, and I am quite sure that med¬ 
dlesome breast-tending is equally so. A nurse, 
in her wisdom, fancies that by rubbing, by pres¬ 
sing, by squeezing, by fingering, by liniment, and 
by drawing, that she docs great good, while in 
reality, in the majority of cases, by such inter¬ 
ference she does great harm. 

The child will, in second and in saemdimj confine¬ 
ments, as a rufe, be the best and only doctor the 
bosoms require. I am quite convinced that, in a 
general way, nurses interfere too much, and that 
i;hc bosoms in consequence suffer. It is, of course, 
the doctor’s and not the nurse’s province, in such 
jiiiatters, to direct the treatment; while it is the 
|nursc’s duty to fully carry out the doctor’s in¬ 
structions. 

.There is nt)thing, in my opinion, that so truly 
tells whether a nurse be a good one or otherwise, 
than by the way she manages the breasts. A qood 
nur.se is judicious, and obeys the doctor’s orders 
:to the very letter, while, on the other hand, a! bad 
nurse acts on her own judgment, and is always 
quacking, interfering, and fussing with the breast, 
and doing on the sly what she dare not do openly., 
Such conceited, meddlesome nurses are t»o be 
studiously avoided. 
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Let the above advice be borne in mind, and 
much trouble, misery, and annoyance will be 
averted I Nature, in the majority of cases, man¬ 
ages these things much better than any nurse 
possibly can do, and does not, as a rule, require 
helping. The breasts arc sadly too much interfered 
with and handled by nurses, and by nurses who 
arc in other resi^ects tolerably good ones. No; 
Nature is usually best left alone: she works in 
secret, deftly and well, and resents interference— 
more especially in the cases I have just described. 
Nature, then, is generally best left alone. As 
Chaucer beautifully expresses it— 

“ Nalurc. the viciir of the Alniightie L«)ril." 

STATKD TIMES FOR SUCKLIN(L 

After the new-born babe is washed, he generally 
falls asleep, and, if not disturbed, sleeps on for 
several hours. It is not necessary to rouse him 
from his slumber to give him sustenance—certainly 
not; the mother’s milk is not always ready for 
.him; but .as soon as it is, he instinctively jwakes, 
and becomes importunate, and cries until he is 
able to obtain it. Nature—beneficent Nature—if 
we will but listen to her voice, will usually 
tell us what to do and what not to do. The teasing of a 
mother’s breasts by putting the babe to them before 
there be milk, and the stuffing of a new-born infant 
witl^^ artificial food, are evils of great magnitude, 
and cannot be too strongly condemned. 
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' A mother ought to suckle her babe at stated 
tbnes. It is a bad habit to give him the bosom 
every time he cries, regardless of the cause; for 
be it what it may—overfeeding, griping, “ wind,” 
or acidity—she is apt to consider the breast a 
planacea for all his sufferings. A mother gener¬ 
ally suckles her baby too often, having him al¬ 
most constantly at the breast. This practice is 
iinjurious both to ,parent and to jbhild. “ For' the 
first month he ought to be suckled about every 
t>vo hours-; for the second month, every two-and- 
half to three hours—gradually increasing, as he be^ 
comes older, the distance of time between, until 
at length he has it about every four hours. If he 
were suckled at stated i>eriods he would only look 
for the bosom at those times, and be satisfied. 
The last feed at night, should be at 10 p.m., and 
the infant will then probably sleep till 4 a.m., 
after the first two weeks of life. 

A mother frequently allows her babe to lx: at 
the bosom; a great part of every night. Now, this 
plan is hurtful both to her and to him; it robs 
•them both of their sleep; and generates bad habits, 
which it will be. difficult to break through; it 
often gives the mother a sore nipple and the 
child a sore mouth; it sometimes causes the mothir 
to have a gathered breast, and fills the child with 
wind.” But this practice is positively dangerous 
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to the child while it is very young, as many infants 
have been smothered in this way by thoir mothers 
falling asleep. No young child should ever be 
allowed to sleep with its mother. 

It is surprising how soon an infant, at a very 
early age, may, by jiidirious management, be 
brought into good habits. It only requires, at 
first, a little determination and pers». veranre. A 
nursing mother therefore ought at once to com¬ 
mence by giving her child the breast at stated 
periods, and should rigidly adhere to the times 
above recommended. 

DIETARY. 

A nursing mothicr ought to live plainly; her 
fdict ^should be both light and nourishing. It is a 
mistaken notion that at these times she reauires 
extra good living. She ought never to be forced 
to eat more than her appetite demands; if she is, 
indigesti<m, heartburn, sickness, or costiveness may 
ensue. It is folly at any time to force the ap¬ 
petite. Tf she be not hungry, compelling her to 
cat will do her more harm than good. A medical 
Inan in such a case ought to be consulted. 

The best meats are mutton and beef. Salted 
meats arc hard of digestion; if boiled beef therefore 
be eaten, it ought to be only slightly salted. It is 
better, in winter, to have the boiled beef un- 
salted^; it is then, especially if it be the rump, d;- 
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liciously tender. Salt, of course, must be eatert 
with the itmalUd meat. Highly-seasoned dishes 
are injurious; they may disorder the milk. 

Some persons consider that there is no care 
required in the selection of the food, and that a 
nursing mother mlay eat anything, be it ever so 
gross and unwholesome; but if wc apical to rea¬ 
son and to facts, we shall be borne out in saying 
that great care is required. It is well known that 
cow’s milk very much partakes of the properties 
of the food on which the animal lives. Thus, if 
a cow feeds on swedes, the milk and the butter 
will have a turnipy flavour. This, beyond, a 
doubt, decides that the milk docs partake of the 
qualities of the food on fcvTiich she feeds. The same 
reasoning holds good in the human si^ecies, and 
proves the absurdity of a nursing mother being al¬ 
lowed to eat anything; be it ever so gross, indi¬ 
gestible, or unwholesome. Again, a dose of pur- 
giativc medicine given to Her, or greens taken by 
her 'at dinner, will sometimes purge the baby as 
violently, or even more so, than it will the mother 
herself. 

Even the milk of a healthy wet nurse acts dif¬ 
ferently and less beneficially upon the child than 
the mother’s own milk. The ages of the mother 
and tof the wet nurse, the ages of her own and of 
thfe latter’s infant, the constitutions off the one and of 

Other, the adaptability of a mother’s milk for 
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her own particular child—^all tend to makd a foster- 
mother not so .desirable a nurse as the mother 
herself. Aglain*^ ‘a mother cannot at all times get 
to the antecedents of a wet-nurse; and, if she can, 
they will not always bear investigation. Every 
wet-nurse should now-a-days be subjected to a 
blood test. 

With regard to the ages of the mother and of 
the wet nurse—for instance, as a wet nurse’s milk 
is generally a few weeks older than the mother’s 
Oiwn 'milk, the wet nurse’s milk may, and frequently 
does, produce costivencss of the bowels of her 
foster-child; (whilst, on (the other hand, the mother’s' 
oi\yn milk, being in age just adapted to her babe’s, 
may and generally docs, keep her own infant’s 
bdwcls regular. The milk, according to the age 
of the child, alters in prof>crty and quality to suit 
the age, constitution, and requirements of her baby 
'—(adapting itself, so to speak, to his progressive 
Idcvclopnicnt: hence the importanc e of a mother, 
if possible, suckling her own child. 

A babe who is nursed by a mother who lives 
•grossly is more prone to disease. A nursing moth¬ 
er, who, although she lives on nourishing diet, 
yet lives simply and plainly, has usually the 
purest, as well as the most abundant supply of milk. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I am not 
(advocating that a mother should be unnecessarily 
particular—by no means. Let her take a variety 
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ot food, both animal and vegetable; let her from 
day to day vary her diet; let her ring the changes 
on boiled and stewed, on grilled and roast meats; 
on mutton, and lamb, and beef; on chicken, and 
game, and fish; on vegetables, potatoes, and turnips; 
on broccoli and cauliflower; on peas (provided 
they be young and well boiled), and French 
beans:—“The maxim of the greatest importanoi 
in reference to the mjatcrials of human food is, 
mixture and variety—a maxim founded, as has 
been stated, upon man’s omnivorous nature. Ani¬ 
mal and vegetable substances, soups, and solid 
mieat, fish, flesh, and fowl, in combination or suc- 
ctession, ought, if due advantage is to be taken, 
:of the health-sustaining element in food, to form 
the dietary of every household .”—Good Words. 

But what I object to a nursing mother taking 
arc: gross mleats, such as goose and duck; highly- 
salted beef; shell-fish, such as lobster and crab; 
rich dishes ; highly-seasoned soup; pastry, unless it 
be plain; pickles and condiments; and any other 
article of food which is rich, or gross, or indi¬ 
gestible, and which, from experience, she has found 
to disagree either with herself or with her child. 
It will therefore be seen, from the above cata¬ 
logue, that my restrictions as to diet are limited, 
and arc, I hope, founded both on reason and on 
common sense—which ought to be the guides and 
■counsellors of every nursing mother, and of every 
one else besides. 
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A moderate quantity—say a tumblerful—either 
of fresh mild ale or of porter will generally be 
found the best beverage both for dinner and for 
supper. There is more nourishment in ale and 
porter than in wine; therefore, for a [nursing mother, 
either ale or porter is far preferable to wine. Wine, 
if taken at all, ought to be used very sparingly, 
and then not at the same meal with the portjr or 
ale. Where a lady is in the habit of drinking 
wine, the quantity should not be increased, and 
ouerht never to exceed a coupla of glasses—good 
claret being the best for the purpos-j. 

A nursing mother is subject to thirst: when such 
is the case, she ought not to fly cither to beer 
{or to wine to quench it; this will only add fuel to 
the fire. The best beverages will be foast and 
water, milk and water, barley-water, barley-water 
and new milk in equal proportions, or tea, either 
hot or cold: cold tea is a good quencher of 
thirst. 

A lady who is nursing is at times 'liable to 
fits of depression. Let me strongly urge the im¬ 
portance of her abstaining from wine and from 
all other stimulants as a remedy; they would 
only raise her spirits for a time, and then depress 
them in an increased ratio. A drive in the coun¬ 
try, or a short walk, or a cup of tea, or a chat 
with a friend, would be the best iruidicine. The 
diet should be good and nourishing; plenty of 
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bread and plenty of meat should be her staple 
food, in addition to which corn-flour, made either, 
with fresh milk or with cream and water, is in 
these cases most useful and sustaining. The best 
time for taking it is cither for luncheon or for 
•supper. A lady subject to depression should bear 
in mind that she requires nourishment, not stimu¬ 
lants—that much wine and spirits might cheer her 
for the moment, but will assuredly depress her 
afterwards. Depression always follows over- 
=stimulation; wine and spirits, therefore, in such a 
case, jf taken largely, arc false and hollow friends. 
How many a wife owes her love of stimulants^ 
and her consequent degradation and destruction, 
to a stimulant having been at first prescribed for 
her for some trifling ailment. I will maintain that 
it is highly diingcrous tor prescribjc a |X)wcrful stimu- 
jant to any patient, unless her case urgently de¬ 
mands it—unless it be, in point of fact, a case 
of bfe or death. It is emphatically playing with 
a deadly poison, tempting to evil, iuid courting 
disease, destruction and death. 

Powerful stimulants—as brandy, rum, gin, and 
whisky—are most injurious during suckling. I may 
even say that they arc to the parent, and indircct- 
liy to the child, insidious poisons. 

When an infant is labouring under any disorder 
of the bowels, a nursing mother ought not to take 
stimulants, such as cither ale or wine. In a case 
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of this kind, toast and water for her dinner will 
be the best beverage; gruel for her supper; and 
tea both for her breakfast and .tea. 

FRESH AIR AND EXERCISE. 

Outdoor exercise during suckling cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon; it is the finest medicine 
.both for babe and mother. Whenever the weather 
w*!!!! permit, it must be taken. It is utterly im¬ 
possible for a nursing mother to make good milk 
unless she takes moderate exercise, and breathes 
plenty of fresh air. 

Whatever improves the health of the mother, 
of course, at the same time benefits the child: 
ithfere is nothing more conducive to health than an 
abundance of outdoor exercise. It often happens 
lAiat a mother who is nursing seldom leaves her 
house; sh© is a regular fixture, or like a plant that 
vegetates in one spot; the consequence is both 
ishe and her babe are usually delicate and prone 
ito sickness;—it would, indeed, be strangs if they 
were not. 

A mother ought not to nurse her infant imm- 
diately after taking exercise, but should wait for 
half an hour; nor should she take violent exer¬ 
cise,! it might disorder or diminish the quantity 
of the milk. 

Ci^rriage driving, if the weather bs hot and 
sultry, is preferable to walking; if that be not 
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•practicable, she ought to have the windows thrown/ 
wide open, and should waljk’ about the hall« the 
landings, and the rooms, as she would by such 
means avoid the intense heat of the sun. Although 
carriage driving during intensely hot weather is 
preferable to walking exercise; yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing, walking must, during some portion of the 
day, be practised. There is no substitute as far 
as health is concerned, for walking. Many ail- 
ments that ladies now labour under could be 
walked away; and really it would be a* pleasant 
physic—far more agreeable and offectual than 
either pill or potion! 

THE TEMPER. 

Passion is injurious to the mother’s milk, and 
consequently to the child. Sudden joy and grief 
frequently disorder the infant’s bowels, producing 
griping, looseness, etc.; hencx^, a mother who has 
a mild, placid, even temper generally makes an 
excellent nurse. It is a fortunate circumstance 
illhat 'she is frequently better tempered during suck¬ 
ling than at any other period of her life; indeed, 
she usually, at such times, experiences great joy 
and gladness. 

The happiest period of a woman’s existence * 
is, as a rule, when she first becomes a mother. 

“ The pleasure of the young mother in her babe 
is said to be more exquisite than any other earthly 
bliss .”—Good Words. 
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It is an ol 3 , and I believe, a true saying, that 
tiic child inherits the temper of his mother. This; 
may be owing to the following reasons:—If the 
mother be good-temi^ercd, the milk will more likely 
be wholesome, which w'ill of course make the 
child more healthy, and consequently better tem¬ 
pered; while, on the other hand, if the mother 
be of an irritable, cross temi>er, the milk will 
suffer, and will thus cause a derangement of the 
child’s system; and hence, ill-health and ill-temper 
will be likely to ensue. We all know the influence 
that good or bad health has on the temper. An im¬ 
portant reason, then, why a inursing mother is often' 
bc^ttcr tempered than at other times, is, she is in 
l>eltcr health, her stomach is in a healthier state— 

“ A good digestion tiirnelh .'ill tc» health." —]Voi(L'fu<orth. 

There is an old and true saying, that it is the 
‘stomach that makes the man, and if the man, the 
woman also— 

“ Your stomach makes your fabric roll. 

Just as the bias rules the bowl.”— Pnor. 

Depend upon it, that, after all that can be .said 
on the subject, it is a good stomach that makes 
• both man and woman strong, and conduces so 
much to longevity. If the stomach be strong, there 
is a keen appetite and a good digestion, and in 
consequence of such a happy combination, good 
health and long life— 
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■■ Xow dijicstirin waif 'H appetite, 

And health on both.”— Sltukt'spt’iur. 

Inquire of your fric'iuls who are octofjenarians, 
and you will almost invariably find that they have 
wonderfully .strong stomachs, and, consequently, 
good ap|x*titos and splendid digestions! And if 
jxirchance they have .severe illnesses, how surpris¬ 
ingly they pull through them! A good stomach, 
tihen, is much to be coveted; but both self-denial 
and consideration arc requisite to ensure one. 

Cheerfulness, too, is mainly owing to a good 
stomach. A melancholic pcr.son is usually a dys¬ 
peptic; while a cheerful person is generally blessed 
with a good digestion. It is the stomach, then, 
that has the principal making of a cheerful dis¬ 
position! It is almost an impossibility for a dys- 
|)eptic to be thoroughly happy, contented, or cheer¬ 
ful. A good stomach fills the possessor’s heart 
with joy, causes the face to gleam with gladness, 
and thus -- 

” Make sunshine in a shadv place.” 

OCCUPATION. 

I strongly recommended a nursing mother to 
attend to her household duties. Sh; is never so 
liappy, or so well, as when her mind is moderately 
occupied with something useful. She never looks 
so charming as when she is attending to her hous-e- 
hold duties— 
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*‘ For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good,” -Milton. 

[ do not mean by occupation, the frequenting of 
bialls, or of parties. A nursing mother has no 
business to be at such places; she ought to de¬ 
vote herself to her infant and to her household, 
and she will then experience the greatest happiness 
the world can afford. 

One reason why the poor make so much better 
3 iursing mothers than the rich is, the former have 
50 much occupation. The latter having no real 
work to do, the health becomes injured, and in 
consequence the functions of the breast suffer. 
Indeed, many a fashionable lady has no milk at 
tall, and is therefore compelled to give up one of 
her greatest privileges and enjoyments. 

A rich mother, who has no work to do, .and 
iwho lives sumptuously, has frequently no milk; 
■while a poor mother who has to labour for her 
daily bread, and who has to live sparingly, has 
generally an abundance of milk. Luxury and 
'disease, toil and health, generally go together hand 
in hand. The healthy breast of milk then fre¬ 
quently belongs to the poor woman, to the one 
whom 

” The modest want.s i)f every diiy 
The toil ol every dav .supplies." 


What would not some rich mother give for 
the s'plendid supply of milk—of healthy, nourish'^ 
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ijig, life-giving milk—of the poor woman who hasi 
to labour for her daily bread! 

What is the reason that wealthy ladies so fre¬ 
quently have to forgo nursing their children ? The 
want of occujxition I The poor woman who has no 
lack of occupation, as she has to labour for her 
daily food, has in consequence the richos of health', 
though poor in this world’s goods— 

“ For health is riches to the p<x)r.” Fetihii. 

Bear this in mind, ye wealthy and indolent 
ladies! Alter your way of living, or take the 
consequences. Still let the poor woman have the 
healthy, the chubby, the rosy, the laughing child¬ 
ren; and you, ye rich ones, have the unhealthy, 
the attenuated, the sallow, the dismtd little old 
men and women who are constantly under the 
doctor’s care, and who have to struggle for their 
very existence! “ Employm'mt, which Galen calls 

‘ Nature’s physician,' is so essential to human hap¬ 
piness, that Indolence is lustly considered as the 
mother of misery.”— Burton, 

Occupation, then —bustling occupation - - real 
downright work, either in the form of outdoor 
exercise, or of attending to her household duties—a 
lady, if she desire to have a good breast of milk, 
must have, if, in point of fact, she wish to have 
healthy children. For the Almighty is no respecter: 
of persons. And He has ordained that work shall 
be the lot of man and of woman too! It is a 
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bl-essed thing to be obliged to work. If we do 
not work, we have all to pay a heavy penalty 
in the form! of loss of both health and happiness. 
“ For work is the grand cure of all the maladies 
and miseries that ever beset mankind—honest work, 
which you intend getting done." ^Carlyle's Imiignyal 
Address. 

A mother who is listless and idle, lounging tin 
greater part of every day in an easy chair, or re¬ 
clining on a sofa, in a room where a breath of 
air is not allowed to enter, usually makes a miser¬ 
able and a wretched nurse. She is hysterical, 
nervous, dysjx'ptic, emaciated, and dispirited; she 
has but little milk, and that little of bad quality; 
her babe is puny, pallid, and unhealthy, and fre¬ 
quently drops into an untimely grave. Occupation, 
wrth fresh air and exercise, is indispensable to a 
mother who is suckling. How true it is that — 

" To be t'mplovcd is lo he happy." (iruy. 

While the converse is equally correct,- To be 
idle is to be miserable. 

Occupation is emphatically a necessity. " Na¬ 
ture has made occupation a necessity; society 
makes'it a duty; habit may make it a plcasure.”--- 
Capelie. 

"‘THE PERIODS” DURING SUCKLING. 

If a^ H’oman have " her periods ” during suckling, 
she is more likely to conceive than when she 
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lias them not. This is important. If she become 
pregnant, she will have to wean her child before 
he be old enough to be weaned. Besides, her 
own constitution, in consequence of her having 
children too fast, will be injured. 

There is a (notion abroad, that, a mother who has 
" Ihcr periods ” during suckling has swc..*ter, and 
purer, and more nourishing milk for her child. 
This is a mistaken idea, for really and truly such 
a mother’s milk is, if anything, less sweet and 
pure and nourishing. 

AILMENTS, ETC. 

The Nipph ,—A good nipple is important both to 
the comfort of the mother and to the well doing 
of the child. 

One, among many, of the ill effects of stays 
and of corsets is the pushing in of the nipples; 
sore nipples, and consequenft suffering, are the re¬ 
sult. Moreover, a mother thus circumstanced 
may be quite unable to suckle her infant; and 
tilien she Will be severely punished for her ignor¬ 
ance and folly; she will be compelled to forego 
tjie pleasure of nursing her own children, and she 
will be obliged to delegate to others her greatest 
privilege! Ladles who never wear stays have the 
best nipples, and the best developed bosoms; hence 
such mothers are more likely to make better nursesi 
tolflieir babes. There is no doubt that the pressure 
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of the stays on the bosom tends both to waste away 
the gland of the breast, where the milk is secreted, 
and to cause the nipple either to dwindle or to be 
pushed in, and thus to sadly interfere with its 
functions. .1 should strongly advise every mother 
who has daughters old enough to profit by it, to 
bear this fact in mind, and thus to prevent mis¬ 
chief, when mischief may be prevented, by not al¬ 
lowing them to wear stays, which come above the 
level of the breasts. 

Treatment o f very small and drawn-in NippUs .—The 
baby ought to suck through the intervention of 
•a nipple shield with rubber nipple. I have known 
many mothers able to suckle their children with 
this invention, who otherwise would have b^en 
obliged to have weaned them. The above aid, 
in the generality of instances, will enable the in¬ 
fant to suck with ease. After this has been for 
a time used, the nipples will be so improved as 
to render the continuance of it unnecessary. (3f 
course, I do not advise the use of this nipple 
shield until a fair trial has been given by applying 
the babe at once to the nipple; but if ho cannot 
draw out the nipple, then rather than wean him, 
it ought, by all means, to be tried. 

Remember, as soon as the nipple is sufficiently 
dVawn out, which, in all probability it will be in 
a few^ days, you should dispense with the nipple 
shield. When the infant is, ppt at tbs br?ast, apply 
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a small pad of cotton-wool with a hole in the 
centre to accommodate the nipple. The pad should 
be saturated with glycerine. Small, and bad, and 
sol'e nipples have thus frequently been drawn out 
and inade good ones; the dress will suffice to keep 
the pads in their places. These pads are very 
cooling and healing, and keep off all pressure from 
the clothes; they will frequently cure sore nipples 
^vhen other remedies have failed. 

Sore Nipples .—If a lady, during the latter few 
months of her pregnancy, were U) adopt “ means 
tjo harden the nipples,*' sore nipples, during the 
|)eriod of suckling, would not be so prevalent 
as they now are. 

A sore nipple is frequently produced by the 
injudicious custom of allowing the child to have 
the nipple almost constantly in his mouth. “ Stated 
periods for suckling,” as recommended in a pre¬ 
vious paragraph, ought to be strictly adopted. 

One of the best remedies for a tender nipple is 
the following j>owder:— 

Take uf—Borax, one drachm ; 

• Powdered Starcli, seven drachms ; 

Mix.—A pindi of the powder to be frequently applied to the 
nipple. 

The following remedy for a tender nipple is 
a very good one; it is as follows:— 

Take of—Finely powdered Gum-Arabic, half an ounce ; 

Powdered Alum, live grains ; 

Mix well together to make a powder.—A pinch of it to be 

frequently applied to the sore nipple. 
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As there is nothing injurious to the infant in 
the above powders, they need not be wiped off 
before applying him to the breast. Indeed, either 
fhe one or the other of the powders, the former 
especially, as it contains borax, is likely to be 
of service both in preventing and in curing sore 
mouth in the child. 

If the above powders should noi have the de¬ 
sired effect—efficacious though they usually are 
- a lotion, composed of equal parts of glycerine 
and of brandy, ought to be tried. It should 
be painted on the nipple by mleaiis of a camel’s 
hair brush, every time directly after the babe has 
been suckled. A piece of old soft cambric or 
lawn, about the size of the palm of the hand, 
snipped around to make it fit, ought then to 
be moistened in the glycerine and the brandy, and 
should, whenever the child is not at the breast, 
be applied to each of the sore nipples, and worn 
until they arc cured. These applications will be 
found of much service and of great comfort, and 
will act as nipple shields—^j^rotecting and healing 
the (nipples. A soft sponge wrung out of warm 
wiater should be gently applied to the nipples 
just 'before putting the child to the bosom. 

Sometimes the pure glycerine, mthout the bvandnt 
painted on the sore nipple, docs the most good; 
if, therefore, the glycerine and brandy do not 
.succeed, the pure glycerine should be tried. 
There is nothing in the pure glycerine injurious 
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to the child,, it therefore need not be wiped off 
before applying the child to the breast. 

Crached andJissurtd Nippies, —Sonietimeb the nipple is 
sore from having either cracks or fissures upon 
'it. iThjesc cracks or fissures may attack any part 
of the nipple, but are very apt to form where the 
jiipple joins the breast; and, when very severe, 
an ignorant nurse, who is always fond of deal¬ 
ing in the marvellous, declares that the child has 
nearly bitten the nipple off I ; 

Now, the best remedy for a cracked and Assured 

nipple is for the infant to suck through the intcr- 
viention of a nipple shield, until the crack's and 

fissures arc cured; and every time, directly after 

the babe has been put to the nipple, to apply 

brandy to the parts affected, or, as I have before 

recommended, the glycerine and brandy lotion, 

or pure glycerine. When the child is not at the 

breast, the pads saturated with glycerine already 

mentioned should be worn: the dress will keep 

them in their places. 

Another cause of a sore nipple is from the 
mother, after the babe has been sucking, putting 
up the nipple wet. She, therefore, ought always 
to dry the nipple^ not by rubbing it, but by dab¬ 
bing it with a soft cambric or lawn handkerchief, 
or with a piece of soft linen rag or absorbent cot¬ 
ton wool—one or other of which ought always* 

be at hand—every time directly after the child 
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has done sucking, and just before applying any of 
tJhie above powders or lotions to the nipple. 

When the nipple is very tender, whenever the 
child is put to the bosom a mother suffers in¬ 
tense pain. This being the cas-e, she had better, 
as before recommended, suckle him through the 
intervention of a shield. But she o'^ght never to 
use it unless it be absolutely necessary—that is 
to say, if the nipple be only slightly tender, she 
should not apply it. But there are cases where the nip¬ 
ple is so very sore that a mother would have to give 
up nursing if the nipple shields were not used. 
These, and very small and drawn-in nipples, are 
the only dases in which such aid is necessary. 

A glass nipple shield with rubber nipple is, 

fiolr sore and for cracked and for fissured nipples, 

one of the most useful httJe contrivaiioes ever 

'invented, and cannot be too strongly rccom- 

«nended. These shields have frequently enabled a 

•mother to suckle her child, who, without such 

aid, would have been compelled to have weaned 

him. I think it well to state, that, since I have 

used these shields, I have had but little difficulty 

in curing sore nipples; indeed, this most us'eful 

little invention has, in the majority of cases, bsen 

alone sufficient to effect a cure. Great care should 

he taken in cleansing the nipple shields, and after 
% 

cleaning they should be kept in a bowl of clean 
boiled water. 
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A. nursing mother is sometimes annoyed by the 
milk flowing constantly away^ making her wet and 
uncomfortable. All sTie can do in such circum¬ 
stances is to wear a pad of cotton-wool or soft 
rag, covered with a piece of flannel, over the 
bosom, which will absorb any overflow, and pre¬ 
vent the milk from running down the abdomen 
and so making her wet and uncomfortable. 

The Breast —A mother ought, before applying 
the infant to the bosom, to carefully ascertain 
if there be milk. This may readily be done by 
squeezing the nipple between the finger and the 
thumb. If there be no milk, the child must only 
be put to the breast occasionally for a few minutes 
to stimulate the secretion. 

If there be a supply of milk in the breasts, and 
if still the child will not suck, the medical man's 
•attention ought to be drawn to the fact, in order 
that he may ascertain whether there is anything 
wrong’ with the baby which prevents him from 
sucking. 

If the bosoms be full and uneasy, they ought 
three or four times a day, to be well but 
gently rubbed witli equal parts of olive oil and 
eau d$ Cologne mixed in a vial. Some nurses rub 
only witli their fingers. The proper way to ap¬ 
ply friction is \o pour a small quantity of the 
oil and eau de Cologne —first shaking the bottle 
—into the palm of the hand, the hand being warm. 
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and then to well rub the breasts, taking caw to 
use the whole of the insido of the hand, and to 
rub from the edge of the breast towards the nip¬ 
ple. After the bosoms have bocn well rubbed, 
each ought to be nicely supported with a large, 
soft, folded silk handkerchief; the handkerchief 
must pass under each breast and wer the shoulders, 
and be tied at the back of the neck, thus acting 
as a sling. A' more convenient form of support 
for a jxitient getting about is a well-6tting bust- 
bodice with shoulder straps. 

Gathered Breasts .—A healthy woman with a 
well-developed breast and a good nipple scarcely, 
'if ever, has a gathered bosom, if proper attention 
ds paid to cleanliness; it is the delicate, the ill- 
developed breasted and worse-developed nippled 
lady that usually suffers from this painful com¬ 
plaint. And why? The evil can generally be 
traced to girlhood. If she be brought up luxur- 
‘iously, her health and her breasts ars sure to be 
weakened, and thus to suffer, more especially if 
the development of the bosoms and nipples has 
Jjleen arrested and interfered with by tight stays 
and corsets. Why, the nipple is by them drawn in; 
and retained on a level with the breast—counter¬ 
sunk—as though it were of no consequence to 
her future well-being, as though it were a thing of 
nought. Tight lacers will have to pay penalties 
of which they little dream. Oh, the monstrous 
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folly of such procoedings I When will mothers 
awake from their lethargy? It is high time that 
they did sol It is a frightful state of things! 
But fashion unfortunately blinds the eyes and 
deafens the ears of its votaries I 

A gathered bosom, or “ bad breast,” as it is 
sometimes called, is more likely to occur after a 
first confinement and during the first month. Great 
ciarel, .thcreTore, ought to be taken to avoid such 
a misfortune. A gathered breast is frequently 
owing to the carelessness of the nurse or mother 
in not keeping the breasts and the mouth of the 
child clean during the period of suckling. Too 
much attention caiinol: be paid to keeping the breasts 
clean. Unless both the breasts and the child’s 

mouth are kept scrupulously clean, germs are very 
likely to get into the nipple and eventually into thet 
breast, with the result that an abscess may bs 
formed. 

A ;sore nipple is another fruitful cause of a 
gathered breast, as germs may g3t into the breast 
through the sore surface. 

Another cause of a gathered breast is a mother 
not ’having a properly developed nipple—the nip¬ 
ple being so small that the child is not able to 
take hold of 5t. The nipple is sometimes level withi 
the other part of the bosom, and in some mstances 
sunk even below the level of the breast, the pa¬ 
tient having what is popularly called " no nip- 
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ipic,” that is to say, she has no properly developed 
nipple. Her nipple is not of the least use for any 
piractical purpose whatever, but is rather a source 
of pain and (annoyance. The nipple, in some cases; 
never develops; it is, from infancy to wifehood, at 
a .perfect standstill. With such a patient, when 
she becomes a mother, it is quits impossible that 
she ,can suckle her child. The child vainly at¬ 
tempts fo suck, and a sore nipple very oftsn fol¬ 
lows, and inflammation ending in gathering is the 
result; and to crown all, the child is obliged to 
be weaned—which is a sad misfortune 1 But real¬ 
ly, in a case of this kind, the child ought never 
to be put to the breast at all. 

How is a patient to know that she is about to have a 
gathered bosom ?—There are two forms of gathered 
breasts; one being of serious and the other of trifling 
importance. The first, the serious one, consists 
of a gathering in the deep structure of the gland 
of the breast itself; the lattsr, of a gathering 
merely on the superficial pari of the bosom, 
and which should be treated, in the same manner 
as any oiher external gathering, with warm 
fomentations. 

In the mild or superficial kind of gathered 
bosom, the mother must rest the affected breast 
until it is quite free from all redness or tender¬ 
ness, and if the breasts get distended the milk 
must be massaged off; and in the severe form the 
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baby .will not again be able to suckle at that 
breast, and in all probability will have to be 
weaned ^s the other breast will not sufficiently 
feed it, and the mother’s general condition being 
bad the milk will be of poor quality. 

The important form of a gathered breast I will 
now describe. A severe gathered bosom is often 
ushered it with' a shivering attack; the more severe 
the gathering, the longer is the shivering attack'. 
This .shivering is either accompanied or followed 
by (Sharp lancinating pains of the bosom. The 
breast now greatly enlarges, becomes hot, and 
is very painful. The milk in the affected bosom 
either lessens or entirely disappears. If the child 
be applied to the breast, which he ought not to 
be. it eives the mother intense pain. She is now 
feverish and ill; she is hot one minute, and cold 
the next, feeling as though cold water were cir¬ 
culating with the blood in her veins, she loses 
her strength and appetite, and is vsry thirsty; 
she feels, in point of fact, downright ill. 

We sometimes hear of a poor woman suffer¬ 
ing dreadfully for months, and of her having a 
dozen or twenty holes in her bosom 1 This is 
generally owing to the doctor not having bean 
bent for immediately after the shivering; I tbsre- 
fdEre .cannot too strongly insist, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, upon a mother obtaining prompt as¬ 
sistance; not only to, obviate present suffering, 
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*but, at the same time, to prevent the function of 
the breast from being injured, which it inevit¬ 
ably, more or less, will be, if the serious form of 
gathering be allowed to take place. 

Although it is not always prudent to suckle 
a babe where, in a previous labour, there has 
been a severe form of gathered breast yet I 
have known instances where, after su"h a gather¬ 
ing in a previous confinement, ladies have been 
able to nurse their children with comfort to them¬ 
selves and with benefit to their offspring. Each 
andividiial case, therefore, must be judged on its 
own merits by a medical man skilled in such mat¬ 
ters. 

When a nursing mother feels falnt^ she ought 
immediately to lie down and take a little nour¬ 
ishment; a cup of tea with the yolk of an egg 
beaten up in it, or a cup of warm milk, or some 
bieef-tea, any of which will answer the purpose 
extreme!}’ .well. Brandy, or any other spirit, I 
would not recommend, as it would only cause, 
as soon as the immediate effects of the stimulant 
had gone off, a greater depression to ensue; not 
only ,so, but the freipient taking of brandy might 
•becom'C a habit —a necessity, and which would be a 
calamity deeply to be deplored I 

A mother is sometimes faint from suckling her 
child too often, she having him almost constant¬ 
ly atthe bosom. She must, of course, expect 
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las long as she continues this ftiolish practice, 
to suffer from faintness. 

A nursing mother feeling faint is often an 
•indication that the child is robbing her of her 
strength, and tells her, in unmistakable languag.?, 
that she must wean him altogether. .Warnings of 
fijiintness, during suckling, then, arc not to be 
disregarded. 

Aperients^ ijr, daring Suckling.—Strong purga¬ 
tives during this period are highly improper, as 
they are apt to give pain to the infant, as well 
as to injure the mother. If it be absolutely neces-i 
sary to give an aperient, the mildest, such as a 
dose of castor oil, cascara, or liquorice powder, 
should be chosen for a single dose, but if the 
nursing mother is habitually constipated a mild 
laxative, such as pure liquid paraffin, may be 
taken twice daily in tablespoon doses. This will 
ensure an action of the bowels without griping 
tJi!e mother or the infant. ’ 

An enema, either of warm water alone, or of 
gruel, oil, and table salt.* administered by means 
of an enema apparatus, or a glycerine enema, 
is, in such a case, an excellent—indeed, the very 
best—method of opening the bowels, as it neither 
intei feres with the digestion of the mother nor of 
the child. 

* Two tabk'-.spooiisl'iil of olive oil. two labic-spooii.sfiil of 
table salt, and a pint of warm oatmeal gruel. 
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^hen a lady who is nursing is habitually cds- 
tivte, she ought to eat brown instead of whits 
bread. This will, in the majority of cases, en¬ 
able her to do ^ithout an aperient. The brown 
bread may be made with flour finely ground 
all one way; or by mixing one part of bran and 
three parts of fine wheaten flour together, and 
then making it in the usual way into bread. 
Treacle, instead of butter, on the brown bread 
increases its efficacy as an aperient ; and rau> should 
be substituted for sugar in her tea. 

Stewed prunes, or stewed French plums, .pr 
stewed Normandy pipjDins, arc excellent remedies 
Jio prevent constipation. The patient ought to eat, 
every morning, a dozen or fifteen of them. The 
best way to stew either prunes or French plums, 
is the following:—Put a pound cither of prunes 
or of French plums, and two table-spoonsful of mw 
sugar, into a brown jar; cover them with water; 
put them into a slow oven, and stew them for 
three or four hours. Both stewed rhubarb and 
stewed pears often act as mild and gentle aperi¬ 
ents. Muscatel raisins, eaten at dessert, will often¬ 
times, without medicine, relieve the bowels. 

A Bee-master in T/ie Times, or, as he is usually 
called. The Times Bee-master, has satisfactorily 
proved that honey—pure honey—is most welcome 
and beneficial to the human economy. He re¬ 
commends it to be occasionally eaten in lieu of 
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butter for breakfast. Butter, in some localities, 
^ind in some seasons of the year, is far from good 
land “wholesome. One of the qualities of honey, 
and a very valuable one, is, it frequently acts as 
an aperient, and thus prevents the necessity of 
giving opening medicine, which is a very im- • 
portanc consideration. 

The Germans are in the habit of eating for 
breakfast and for tea a variety of fruit jams in¬ 
stead of butter with their bread. Now, if the 
bowels be costive, jam is an excellent substitute! 
for butter; and so is honey. The Scotch, too, 
scarcely ever sit down either to breakfast or to 
tea [without there being a pot of marmalade on thO 
table. English ladies, in this matter, may well 
take 0 . leaf out of the books of the Germans 
^nd (of the Scotch, but in the case of marmalade 
ia good brand must be chosen or the baby will 
be griped. 

A ^mall basinful of gruel, made either with 
pure .Scotch oatmeal, or with the Derbyshire oat¬ 
meal, sweetened with sugar, every night for 

supper, jwdl often supersede the necessity of giv¬ 
ing [Opening medicine. 

A tumblerful of cold water, taken earh/ every 
•morning, sometimes effectually relieves the bowels; 
indeed, few people know the value of cold water 
[as an aperient—it is one of the best we possess, 
and unlike drug aperients, can never by any pos- 
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sibility ;do any harm. I have for many years 
been a staunch advocate for the plentiful dtinking 
of jivater—of pure water—more especially for child' 
ren. I .have long discovered that one of the mbst 
valuable properties of water is—its aperient quali¬ 
ties ; indeed, as far as "children are concerned, water 
is, as a rule, the only aperient they require. I 
hug to call a mother’s special attention to the 
fact of water being an admirable aperient for 
children; for if my views in the matter be, to 
the very letter, carried out, much drugging of 
children may 'be saved—to their enduring and 
Irjicstimable benefit. But the misfortune of it is 
some mothers arc so very fond of quacking their 
children, that they arc never happy but when they 
are physicking them. The children of such mothers 
are deeply ^io be pitied. 

Coffee, instead of tea, ought to be substituted 
for breakfast, las it frequently acts as an aperient, 
more esficcially if it be sweetened with brown 
sugar. I should strongly recommend a patient, 
in isuch a case, to eat a great variety of food, 
and to^ let the vetjetahle element predominate. 
Much meat encourages constipation. Fruit—Mus¬ 
catel raisins especially—farinaceous food, coffee, 
and a variety of vegetables, each and all incite 
the bowels to do their duty. 

Although a nursing mother ought, more especial- 

. "V 

ly if she be costi\ ?, to take a variety of wy//- 
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cooked vegetables, such as potatoes, broccoli, cauli¬ 
flower, French beans, spinach, stewed celery, and 
tuilhips, she should avoid eating salads and 
pickles, as they would be likely to affect the 
babe, and might cause him to suffer from grip- 
ings, from pjain, and “ looseness ” of thc^ bowels. 
vLet me again—for it cannot be too urgently in¬ 
sisted .upon—strongly advise a nursing mother to 
use every means in the way of diet, etc., to super¬ 
sede the necessity of taking opening medicine, 
as the repetition of aperients injures, and that 
severely, both herself and child. Moreover, the 
more opening onedicine she swallows^ the more 
she requires; so that if she once gets into the 
habit .of regularly taking aj^erients, the bowels 
will not act without them. What a miserable 
existence, to be always swallowing physic I 

If a lady, then during the period of suckling were 
to take systematic exercise in the open air; to bustle 
about the house and to attend to her household; 
duties; if .'she were to drink, the moment she awakes 
in the morning, a tumblerful of co/d water; if she 
were to substitute kroion bread for tr/iUe bread, 
and co^ee for ieu at breakfast, and /fcoton for 
wMie sugar; she were to vary her food, both 
aniriial and vegetable, and to partake plentifully of 
sound ripe fruit; atid to visit the water-c/oset dai/t/ alone 
and not he in a hurrtj hut yive the homlsidenty of time 
to act; in shoft, if she would adopt the above safe and 
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simple remedies—many of them being Nature's 
Temedies^and which lare within the reach of all, 
—she would.not suffer as she now does so much 
from, costiveness, which is frequently the bane, the 
misery, and the curse of her existence 1 But then, 
to the bowels into a profx^r and healthy state, 
it would take both time and trouble; and how 
readily can a couple of pills be swallowed, and 
how quickly they act! How soon they have to 
be repeated, though, until at length the bowels 
will not act at all unless goaded into action 1 
The constant swallowing of opening pills, then, 
makes the bowels stubborn and sluggish, and per- 
m»anently injures them. The bowels at length will 
not, without the pills, move at all, and so the 
pills will ibecome a dire and sometimes even a 
daily necessity! Oh, ithc folly and the mischief 
of such a system! 

WEANING. 

There is an old saying, “ That a woman should 
carry her child nine months, and should suckle 
him nine months.” It is well known that the 
first part of the old adage! is ,correct, and experience 
has proved the latter to be equally so. If a 
biabe be weaned before he be nine months old, he 
.loses much which the breast-milk alone can give; 
if he" be suckled after he be nine months old, 
be becomes pallid, flabby, weak, and delicate. 
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TJie timCy thent when an infant should he weaned ,—This 
mqst depend upon the strength of the child, and 
upon the health of the parent. Speaking gen¬ 
erally, at the ninth month Is the proper time. If 
the mother be delicate, it may be found necessary 
•to, wean the infant at six months; or if he be weak, 
or labouring under any disease, it may be wsll 
to continue suckling him for ten months; but 
after that time the breast will do him more harm 
than good, and will, moreover, injure the mother’s) 
health, and may> if she be so predisposed, excites 
disease. 

If he be suckled after he be nine months old, 
he is generally pale, flabby, unhealthy, and rickety; 
and the motluer is usually nervous, emaciated, and 
hysterical. 

A child nursed beyond nine months is very 
apt, if he should live, to be knock-kneed, and 
bow-legged, and weak-ankled—to be narrow-chested 
and chicken-breasted—to be, in point of fact, a 
miserable little ' object. All the symptoms just 
enumerated arc those of rickets, and jrickets are 
damaging and defacing to “ the human form di¬ 
vine.” Rickets is a (very common complaint among 
children—nearly all arising, from bad management 
—from hygienic rules not being either understood 
or followed. There arc many degrees of rickets, 
ranging from bow-legs and knock-knees to a 
crooked spine—to a humpback! Rut as J hav$ 
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jentcrcd so ifully into 'the causes and the treat¬ 
ment of rickets in my book— Advice to a Mother on 
the Management of h»r Children-- I beg to refer my 
fair readers, for further information on the subject, 
to that volume, because it will be seen that the 
contents are especially devoted to the manage¬ 
ment, to the care, and rearing of her children; 
while this book is intended solelv for a wife’s 

m 

o'w’n cs|>ecial benefit- to be her guide and coun¬ 
sellor. 

The manner in which a mothci’ should act when she weans 
her child. —She ought, as the word signifies, to do 
it gradually—that is to say, she should by de¬ 
grees give him less and less of the breast, and 
more cancl more of artificial food, until at last he 
^s fed entirely on artilicial food. 7'his is the best 
way of weaning, as it is less liable to upset thi 
child’s digestion than when the weaning is sud¬ 
den. 

'J'he advice given in the following paragraphs 
is really not of importance, butt it has been retained 
ast it is );hought that it may interest some readers to 
acquaint themselves with the m-ethods adopted by 
our grandmothers. If the mother, during the day¬ 
time, cannot resist having the child in the room 
with her, then I should advise her to make a 
paste of aloes—that is to say, let her mix a 
little^ powdered aloes with a few drops of water, 
.until it be of the consistence of paste—and let her 
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smear a little of it o:i the nipple every time just 
before putting him to the breast: this will be finite 
enough for him; and one or two aloes-applica- 
tions to the nipple will make him take a disgust 
to the bosom; and thus the weaning will be ac¬ 
complished. A mother need not be afraid that thd 
aloes will injure hci babe; the minute quantity he 
•will swallow will do no harm; for the moment he 
tastes 'it, the aloes being extremely bitter, he will 

splutter it out of his mouth. 

Another application for the nij)plc to effect 

weaning is wormwood. There are two ways of 
applying it, either (i) by sprinkling a very small 
pinch of powdered wormwood on the nipple; or 
( 2 ) by bathing the nipple with' a small quantity of 
wormwood tea just before applying the babe to it— 
either the one or the other of these plans will 
make him take a dislike to the breast, and thus 
the Weaning will be accomplished. Wormwood is 
excessively bitter and disagreeable, and a slight 
quantity of it on the nipple will cause an infant 
to turn away from it in loathing and disgust'—the 
■wormwood, the minute quantity he will taste, will 
not at all injure him. Wormwood was in olden 
time used for the purpose of W':janing— 

“ And she was weaned,—I never shall forf*et it— 

Of all the days of the year upon that day : 

Kor I had then laid wormwood to mv dug [nipple], 

Sitting in the sun under th? dove-house Nyall, 
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My lord and you were then at Mantua :— 

Nay, I do bear a brain : but, as I said, 

When it did taste the wonnw(»od on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fo(d ! 

To see it tetchy, and fall out with the dug.” 

Shakespeare. 

The best way of “ dnjiag uj} the wilh ” is to sling up 
each breast by means of a large handfoerchief or 
triangular bandage, which passes over the opposite: 
shoulder, and then to compress the breasts against 
the chest by means of a broad bandage fastened 
li!ke a binder. Continuous pressure applied to the 
bSreasts is generally sufficient to stop the secretion 
of inilk in a day or two. If in spite of this the 
milk continues to be formed it is a good plan to 
apply to each breast a piece of belladonna plast¬ 
er, the shape and size of the top of a hat,with a 
round hole the size of a shilling in the middle to 
admit the nipple. 

,When the child is once weaned, the breasts ought 
not to be drawn, as the drawing of them would 
cause them to secret3 larger quantities pf milk; 
if, therefore, the bosoms b3 ever so full or un¬ 
comfortable, 'a mother ought to leave them alone; 
she should wait patiently, and the milk will gradu¬ 
ally diminish’, and will at length disappear. 

■The above plan of “ dicing up the milk" will 
(generally, in five or six days, be successful; but 
if, at the end of two days, the bosoms still con¬ 
tinue full an 4 uncomfortable, the plasters should 
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ble iremoved, 'and tlic breast ought, every four 
hours, to be well but tenderly rubbed with equal 
parts of olive oil and of emi de Cologne; the nurse 
supporting the breasts during such friction with 
her other hand. 

Let me impress the above important advice on 
Q. nursing mother’s mind; it will save a great 
deal of after suffering and misery. 

It may be well to state, tliat after the child 
has been weaned, the milk does not always eniirelg 
Heave the breasts, not even for weeks, and, in 
some cases, not even tor months. This is not of 
the slightest consequence, and does not require 
any treatment. 

A mother ought, during the period of weaning, to 
Uvte 'abstemiously, and should drink as little as 
•possiblie. In miiny cases, it is necessary to work' 
off the milk—to give, every morning, for two or 
three mornings, ntild aperient medicine, such’ as a 
Seidlitz powder, or a tea-spoonful of magnesia or a' 
tlea-spoonful of Epsom salts in half a tumbler of 
warm water. 

Sgnijytome denoting the neceseiig of weaning ^—A mother 
sometimes cannot suckle her child, the attempt 
bringing on a train of symptoms somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the following:—Singing in the ears; dim¬ 
ness of sight; aching of the eyeballs; throbbing 
in the head; nervousness; hysterics; tremblings; 
ifiaintings; loss of appetite and ot liesh; fluttering 
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and palpitation of the heart; feelings of great 
exhaustion; 'indigestion; costiveness; sinking S' 2 n- 
sations of the stomach; pains in the left side; 
gj'cat weakness and dragging pains of the loins, 
which ai'fo usually increased whenever the infant 
is put to the bosom; pallor of the countenance; 
shortness of breath; swelling of the ankles. 

Every mother who is suffering tiom suckling 
does not have the ivhoh of the above long catalogue 
of 'symptoms 1 But if she have three or four 
of the more serious of them, she must not disobey 
the /warnings, but should consult a medical man 
as to the desirability of weaning at once. Al¬ 
though the babe himself be not old or strong, 
he can be well brought up by hand. 

Remember, then, that if the above warning symp¬ 
toms be disregarded, undesirable consequences, 
both to parent and child, may and probably will 
be the result. It may induce disease in the moth¬ 
er. as consumption; and in consequence of the in¬ 
fant mot being able to obtain sufficient or proper 
nourishment, it may cause him to dwindle and 
pine away. 

If there be, during any i^eriod of suckling, a 
sudden and great diminution of milk in the breasts,, 
the chances are that the mother is again encehUe ; if 
so the child should be weaned at once. It is 
mos^ injurious both to parent and to child for 
a mother to continue suckling when she is pregnant. 
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Soon after nine months’ nursing “ the monthly 
periods ” generally return. This is another warning 
that the babe ought hnmf.dHitehj to be weaned. 
The milk will now lessen both in quantity and 
in nourishment, and the child in consequence will 
become delicate and puny, and, every day he is 
suckled, will be losing instead of gaining ground. 
I have known many children from protracted 
suckling, become smaller at twelve months than 
they were at nine months. And well they might, 
|as after nine months the mother’s milk usually 
does them little good, and thus causes them to 
dwindle aw’ay. 

At another time, although the above train of 
symptoms docs not occur, and notwithstanding she 
•may be in perfect health, a mother may not be 
'able to suckle her babe. Such a o.ne usually has 
very smJall breasts, and but little milk in them, 
and if she endeavour to nurse her child, it pro¬ 
duces a violent avliimj of the bosom. 

An ohsthiate sore nipjde is sometimes asym^^tom denoting 
the necessity for weaniny. —When the nipples, for 
;some time, notwithstanding judicious treatment, psr- 
sistently continue very sore, it is often an indica- 
lion that a mother ought to wean her babe. Long 

continued, obstinate sore nipples frequently occur in 
dielicatc women, and speak in language not to 
he misunderstcod that the child, as far as the 
mother herself is concerned, must be weaned. If 
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thte above advice were more frequently followed 
than it is, gathered breasts, much suffering, and 
broken health, would not so frequently prevail 
as they do now. 

If a mother be predisposed to consumption; if 
she have had spitting of blood; if she be subject 
to»vioIent palpitation of the heart; if she be labour¬ 
ing under great debility and extreme delicacy of 
constitution; if she have any of the above com¬ 
plaints or symptoms, she ought to consult her 
medical attendant, who will almost certainly re¬ 
commend her not to suckle her child, but it 
should be brought up on artificial food or de¬ 
legated to< a wet-nurse. ' 

Grfeat ca£re and circumspection are required in 
thte ■ selection of a wet-nurse. Her antecedents! 
should be strictly inquired into; her own health, 
and that of her babe must be thoroughly investi¬ 
gated; and a blood test should be applied; ages 
of her own child and that of the foster babe 
should be compared, as they ought as nearly as 
possible to be the same. But if a w» 2 t-nurse be 
required, I have in my other work, Advice to a 
Moilier on the Matiagemenl of her Children entered fully 
• into the subject, on the best kind of wet-nurse, 
and on the right method of selecting one, so that 
I cannot do better than refer my reader, under 
the^head of “wet-nurse,*’ to that book; a repeti¬ 
tion in these pages is needless. ... , 
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If a. nursing mother should, unfortunately, catch 
scarlatina or small-pox, or any other infectious 
disease, the child must immediately be weaned, 
or in all probability the babe himself will catch 
thle disease, and very likely die. The mother’s 
jnilk, in such a case is poisoned, and, therefore, 
highly dangerous for a child to suck. I scarce¬ 
ly need say, that the babe must instantly be re¬ 
moved altogether away from the infected house— 
temall-pox and scarlct-fcver both lacing intensely 
Snfectious: the younger the child—if he docs take 
the infection—the greater will be his peril. A 
wet-nurse—if the infant himself be too young to 
wean—should, as far as she is able, supply the 
mother's place, or it can be brought up by hand 
on artificial food. 

A mother sometimes suckles her child when she 
5s pregnant. This is highly improper, as it may 
.bring on a miscarriage. It is also prejudicial to 
her babe, and may make him delicate; indeed, 
itimay be truly said, that an infant so circumstanced 
is always delicate and unhealthy, and ready, like 
blighted fruit, to dwindle and die away. 

A mother when she is weaning her child should 
live very abstemiously; she should avoid highly- 
spiced and rich dishes, and stimnlants of (ill kinds; 
and she should drink very little fluid. Once hav¬ 
ing weaned her child, she should not again put 
him to the bosom. If she should be so impru- 
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Jdent, she may not only disorder her child and 
'bring on bowel complaint, but she may cause her 
own breasts to inflame and her nipples to be 
sore. Thic less the breasts are meddled with the 
better; except it be the rubbing of them with 
the warm camphorated oil; or, as recommended in 
one of my other books —Advice w a Mother —the 
application of belladonna plaster to each breast. 
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Ahfx^mex, increased size and Bahy, clothinjr. etc., 246 
hardness of, a symptom of ‘‘ Back labour.’' 243 
pregnancy, 137; muscular i Bandaging after coiilinement. 
pains of. 1(>4 ; pendulous. 175 ; 1 219, 26V 

stretching of skin in preg- ; Barren wives, percentage of, in 
nancy, 174 England, 2 ; diet for, 31 

Ablution, importance of, 5 : after I Barrenness, 2, 3, 25, 26 ; causes 
labour.236, 2K1; in pregnancy, | of, 26, 45, NV 

144- 15S I Bath-room, covering for, 28 

Abortion. IVO ; criminal. 134, ' Bathing, exercise after. 28 

135; Accoucheur, duties of, ' Bearing-down of womb, IIV; 
232, 236. 254 cause of, 144 

After-birth, disposal of, 264 ; i “ Bearing-down " pains. 2.30-2.35, 
should never be brtuight away I 240. 241 
bv nurse, " Beauty-sleep," 63 

Alter pains. 240 Bed, " the guariling of," 24V 

Air and exercise in pregnancv. Bed clothing, 167 

145- 146 ; during suckling. 306 Bed-pan. the best kind of. 274 
Alcoholic stimulants in modera- Bedroom lor pregnant female, 156 

tion, 47. 48 ; in excess. 37-.1V. Bedrooms, veiitii.itioii of. 22, 23. 
lOf): during the "periods," 53.54,150 
101-1 Of) Beef-tea, how to make, .300, iiole 

Ale at meals. .36, 304 " Being out in reckoning," 20tt 

Aloe paste, in weaning, 333 Belladonna plaster, useful in 

Amemic girls, 101 dispersing milk. .3.34 

Aperients: in pregnancy, 161 ; Beverages for >oung wife, 36; 
before labour, 175; after after labour, 287-28V: for 
labour. 276 ; during suckling. nursing mother, .104 
325: frequent taking of. in- Bicycling, dangers to avoid, 15 ; 
jiirious, 20, 21, 81-279, 32V injurious in pregnancy, 145 

Appetite,, loss of, in pregnancy. Billiards, 18 

138-140 Bitter ale at dinner, .36 

Artiiicial respiration of child, 260 Bladder, irritability in pregnancy. 
Assurancecompaniesand healthy 1.37, 181, 226; importance of 
families. 94 relieving, 2.54. 255 ; sluggish- 

Attendants in lying-in rixim, ness of, 181 ; relieving after 
2.50; hints to, 2.58, 266 confinement, 274 
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Bleeding piles at change of life, 
124; afier intercourse, 115; 
in pregnancy. 171 
“ Blue stocking " as a wife, 74 
Boots, frequent change of advis¬ 
able, IS ; evils of patent 
leather, ly 

B<nvel complaints of pregnancv. 
JSl 

Bow’els before labour. 248 ; after 
labour, 275 : wind in, 122, 171 
Boy or girl ? 207 
Brandy drinking, dangers of. 37. 
42,4h ; barrenness encouraged 
by, 38 ; excessive, a cause of 
miscarriage, 39 

Brandy in the lying-in room, 253 
Breakfast, importance of a sub¬ 
stantial, 30, 31lt)Ssr)f appetite 
for, arising from pregnancy, 31 
Brea.st. the, 131. 132; during 
suckling, 294 ; full and uneasy. 
295, 319 ; in .second and 
succeeding continements, 295 ; 
during pregnancy, 131 ; treat¬ 
ment of swollen and painful, 
180,295; swellings and pains 
of, at change of life, 122 
Breast, gathered, causes of. 319 : 
symptoms, 322 : two forms of, 
322; imp« rtance of early 
treatment, 323 

Brown bread a remedv for cos¬ 
tiveness, 83, 326, 329 
Bugs and fleas, remedies against. 
80 


Cai.omfi., dangerous in preg¬ 
nancv, 160 

Cancer of the womb, 105, 126 

Carbonic acid gas, thrown off by 
the lungs, a deadly poi on, 5.3. 
55 

Carpet^ what, recommended for 
bath-room oi dressing room, 
28 


Carriage exercise, 290-306 
abuse of, 17, 19 
Castor oil, a valuable aperient in 
pregnancy. 160, 161 ; given 
after labour, 276 ; during suck¬ 
ling, 324 

Castor oil a dressing for the 
hair, 28 

(Catheter, passing, after labour 
sometimes necessary, 275 
“Ceasing '■» be unwell" a first 
sign of pregnancy, 129; tif 
"change of life." 119 
“ Change of life," symptoms of. 
119, 124; bleeding piles at, 
121 : importance of con.suUiiig 
a medical man, 122; stimu¬ 
lants during, 123 
Change ol room after labour, 
2‘K) 

Charcoal biscuit. 170 ; and steri¬ 
lity, 45 

Cheerfulness a promoter of gotxl 
health. 66, 67, 81 ; chiring 
childbirth, 253 
Chilblains, causes, 14 
Child bom before arrival of 
medical man, what to do. 259 ; 
clothing, etc,^ 246 
Childless house, cheerlessness 
of. 9 

Chiimievs, importance of open, 
22, 54 ; 156 

Chlunjform in labour, 255-257 
Claret, good as a bever.ige, 34, 
48, 304 

“Cleansings" after confinement, 
281 

Climbing, mount.iin, 80 
Clothing in pregnancy, 141 ; 

after labour, 268 
Cocoa-nut oil for the hair. 28 
Coffee as an apeiieiit, 328 
Cold air, beneficial effects on a 
healthy person, 23 
Cold feet, remedy for. 18,19 
Cold water i|bli|tions, 26, 2/ 
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Conception, incnstruation intiin* 
ately associated with; 95 ; age 
limit, 117 

Continement. requisites for. 245, 
247 

Contagious diseases, how dis¬ 
seminated, 150 

Cooking, good, importance of. 70 

Costiveness, causes of, 159; re¬ 
medies for. 21, 82-85, 160, 32o ; 
danger of, during pregnancy, 
162 ; common after labour, 276 

"Coilnt,” the, 203; method of 
making, 203-206 ; pregnancy 
table. 204, 200 

Country air, beneficial effect of, 
64, 82 

Cow's milk, fattening properties 
of, 34 

Cramps in pregnancy, 185; 
during labour, 230 

Cricket, 15 


Dancino, dangerous during 
pregnancy. 64 

Daylight, importance of, 59, 62 
Depression t)f spirits from 
barrenness, 38^; during suck¬ 
ling. 305 

Diarrhwa in pregnancy, re¬ 
medies, 164-166 

Dietary of a young wife. 29-31 ; 
variety necessary. 34; of a 
pregnant female, 151-156; of 
lying-in women. 284; of 
nursing mother, ,300-305, 323 
Disinfectants, 148 
Drainage, importance of goixl, 
147,151 

Dress, suitable, for young wife, 
62 ; in child-birth, 248 
Drinking water, purity of, 151 
“ Drying-up the milk,” best way 
of, 334 

Duties of a wife, 68; of a nursing 
mother, 292 


Karly Marki.vobs, risk and 
danger of, 93 
Early maturity, 98 
Early rising, advantages of, 4, 
50-53, 159 
” Early to rest,” 53 
Emplastrum belladonn.'u for dis¬ 
persing milk, 3.34 
Emcmtc, signification of word, 
143 

Enema for costiveness, 82. 163 ; 
for lying-in patients, 277-279 ; 
value during suckling and 
pregnancy, 279. 326 
Eruptions of the skin, at change 
of life, 123: in pregnancy, 

I. 18, 142 

Exercise, importance of. 17, 81, 
IW ; when ineiistniating, 99 : 
for the delicate, 17 ; out-d<jor, 

II, 58, 290, 329 ; morning, 14 ; 
walking, 11-16, 58, 81 ; during 
pregnancy. 144, 200; during 
suckling, 306; in open air 
after labour, 290 ; promotes 
sleep, 57 


Faintixo ill pregnancy, 18.3 
Faintne.ss during siickliiig. 323 
" Falling ol the womb," 283 
P'alse labour pains. 201 
Faiinacc<ius foods, 34 
Fashionable life, evil effects of, 
7-9, 24, 25. 216 

Fatness of patient at change of 
the. 118-123 

Fecundity and barrenness, 24 
Feeble parents have feeble chil¬ 
dren, 93 

Feet, cold, causes and remedy 
for, 18-19 ; swelling in preg¬ 
nancy, 143 

” Fidgets,” the, causes and treat¬ 
ment, 166-167 

Flannel vests next the skin, 62 
Flatulence, at change of life, 
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122; ill pregnancy, I.>6, 170; 
in hysteria, 108 ; remedies 
against, 170 

Fleas and bugs, remedies, 81 
Flooding, violent, at change of 
life, 121 ; in pregnancy, cause 
of, 144 ; in labour, 2f)4 
Flushings of heat at change of 
life, 124 

F(etal heart, sounds of. a sure 
sign of pregnancy. 1 .“IS 
Food, variety necessary when 
suckling. 304 

Forceps, use in midwifery. 237 
French plum.s, stewed. 326 
Fruit as an aperient. 327-329 ; 

useful in pregnancy, 162 
Fumigations, 154 


CJaktkks, ill effects of. in preg¬ 
nancy, 143 

(.iestation, period ot, 203 
(lirl or boy } 207 
(loitre, cause of, 142 
(Jolf for young girls, 16 
Greens, cabbages, and pickles in¬ 
jurious when suckling. 328 
“Grinding pains," 226, 227. 230, 
235, 240 


Hair, cleansing the, 28 
Health, care, restoration, and 
prescrvati(»n of. 1-6, 86 
Healthy children, 3. 10 
Heart, palpitation of, 107 ; in 
pregnancy. 184 

Heartburn in pregnancy. 137. 
138, 177 ; when attended with 
costiveness, 168 

Hints to attendants in lying-in 
room, 258-266 
Home, pleasures of, 64 
Honey ^is an aperient, 162, ,327 
Horse exercise in pre/nancy, 
caution, 21 


Horse-hair mattre.ss rccoinmcii,- 
ded, 186, 197, 244 
Hf)t baths in pregnancy, too re¬ 
laxing, 143 

Hot rooms, evils of, 24 
Hot-water bag, in cases of 
diarrluea, 165 
House, a healthy, 23 
' Hnuseiiold duties, attention to, 
1 68-72, 329 ; employment alter 

I child-birlh, 290 

I Husband in lying-in room, 237 
I Hysteria, causes and symptoms, 
! 105, 118; large quantity tif 

j urine passed in, 108 

Hysterical paroxysm, 106; patient 
afraid to go to church, 109 


Idlkxkss the mother of manv 
i diseases. 5. 16, .57-58. 68. 74: 
I injurious in pregnancy, 146 
j Infant born apparently dead, 
what to do, 260; clothing, 
J etc., 245 
I Inherited diseases. 4 
Intemperance, evils of, 49 
Intercourse, sexual, 115; fre- 
quenev of, 115 

" In the straw, origin of term, 244 
Irritation and itching of external 
parts in pregnancy, 187 

I 

i 

' Jam as an aperient, 322 


i Kampti'mcon for bath or dress- 

I 

1 ing-room, 28 
I Keating’s insect powder. 82 
Lahouk, articles required for 
immediate use. 244-247 ; ban¬ 
daging after, 218,269; bathing 
of parts after delivery, 280; 
beverages during and after, 
253. 287; importance of 
emptying bladder, 253. 274 ; 
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change of room, 289; chloro* 
^ form, use of, 254; "cleans¬ 
ings.” 280 ; clothing after, 269; 
costiveness usual after, 276; 
dietary scale after, 284 ; dress 
suitable, 248; duration of, 2.18 : 
"guarding of the bed" in. 
249; hints in absence of 
doctor, 258; use of instru¬ 
ments, 237 ; position of woman 
ill and after, 246. 270 ; pre- 
p.irations for. 244 ; quietude 
enjoined. 251. 273 ; rest after, 
268, 281 ; shivering during. 
227 ; stimulants during and 
after. 252-269, 287 ; svmptoms 
of, 225 

Labour, natural, 231-235, 238 ; 

stages of, 240 
Labour, premature, 190 
Labour, rapid, directions con¬ 
cerning, 258 
Labour, slow, 238-2.19 
l.abour pains. 243 ; false. 201 ; 
true, 2.30 ; difference between 
true and false. 202 
La poudre in.secticidc, 82 
Late liourh, evil effects of. 7 
Laughter good for digestion, 67 
l.awn tennis, 16. 63 
Legs, swi)llen, in pregnanev, 
14.3, 173, 183 

Light, iinp»>rt.ince of. .59-62 
Light wines, 44 

" Likes and dislikes,” in eating. 
138-140 

Linoleum for bath or dressiiig- 
rtjom, 28 

Lock-jaw simulated in liNsteria, 
108 

"Longings" in pregnancy. 1.38,140 
Luxurv, an age ol, 16 ; ill effects 
of, 24, 310 

Lying-in room. 2J9 272; d(»ctor’s 
presence when necessary. 233 ; 
temperature of. 219, 249, 272; 
visitors in, 273 


Mammary abscess, 322. Sec 
Breast, Gathered. 

Marmalade as an aperient, 327 
Marriage, best age for. 92. 93; 
statistics of, 92 ; early, risks 
of, 92, late in life, 93 
Married life, importance of rirst 
year of,6,10; its fulfilment, 113-115 
Mastication of food, 34 
Meals, number of dailv, 31 ; a 
he.irty, injurious before going 
to bed, 32 ; rules regarding, 35 
Meddlesome breast-tending, 297 
Medical man, dutv of, 232 
Medicines,:! few safe and simple. 

for use in pregn:mcy, 159, 188 
Menstrual fluid, chriraeters of, 
98. 101, 103 

Menstruation, 89; ctseq.; absent, 

100, 102 ; time of commence¬ 
ment in Lnglatid, and in warm 
and cold climates. 96-98; con¬ 
tinuation of, 95 ; cessation, 
121 ; during suckling, 98, 328, 
3.36 ; healthy.90; painful, ICO; 
ill effects of stimulants, 100; 
at change of life, 126; 
"regular.” 94, 103; profuse. 

101, 103 : scanty, 101; import¬ 
ance of noting the Iasi dav of 
the period.s, 206 

Midwifery, meddlesome. 232 
Milk, the liest wav of " drying 
up " the, 3.34 ; llowiiig awav 
constantly. 318 ; in breast a 
sign of pregnancy, 131-132 
Mind, iiiHuencc on health, 66, 
75 : excitability in pregnancy, 
138, 140 

Miscarriage. 190-200; care re¬ 
quired after, 192 ; causes of, 
89, 144, 192; neglected, 103 ; 
Hooding in, 196; prevention 
of, 190, 195; symptoms and 
shiges ol, 193, 194 ; treatment, 
197, 200; usual time of taking 
place, 196. 200 
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Monthly nurse, 210-223 ; danger 
of a quacking, 218, 221, 297 ; 
qualifications, 210, 219 

Morning sickness during preg¬ 
nancy, 130.176,178 ; remedies 
for, 178-181 

Mothers able to suckle, 293; 
w'ho cannot suckle, 335 ; who 
should not suckle, 3.38 

Mothers, prolific, 27 ; unnatural, 

294 

Motoring, 16; during pregnancy, 
145 

Mountain air, 81 

Nauska or sickness in labour, 22 

Navel, protrusion of, a sign of 
pregnancy, 137 

Navel-string, the manner of tying 
and dividing, 263 ; not to be 
tied until the pulsation ceases, 
2^ ; result of imperfect tying, 
266 

Nervous parents h.ive nervous 
children, 93 

Nervous patients and stimulants, 
46 

Nipple: cracked and fissured, 
317 ; areola around, a sign of 
pregnancy, 132, 138; great 
importance of hardening, 180, 
315 ; retT action of, 314 ; sore¬ 
ness of, 131, 315, 318,321,338; 
an obstinate, 338 ; small and 
drawn in, 314,321,322 : wash¬ 
ing nipple and bosom before 
infant is first put to the breast, 
2<M; 

Nipple shields, 314, 318 

" No nipple," 321-322 ! 

Nose, bleeding from, at change 
of life, 122 

Nurse, the monthly, 210-223 

Nursing,dangerof prolonged,336 

Nursing^ mother, duties of, 293- 

295 ; ' beverages for, 305 ; 
dietary, 300, 301 


Oatmeal as an aperient, 160, 
162,327 

Obstetric belts, 137 

Occupation, value to a voung 
wife, 68, 74-76, 309 

Offspring, a woman’s love of, 
10; of verv voung and very 
old, 92-93 ‘ 

Olive oil as an aperient, 161 

Opening medicines, caution, 20. 
82, 85, 328 

Opiates, injuiious effects of, 57, 
59 

Out-door exercise, importance 
of. 58, 290. m 


Pain, a sentinel, 150 

Pains. " bearing-down,” 230 ; 
before and during menstrua¬ 
tion, 99; grinding, 226, 228, 
229, 235. 240: at night in 
pregnanc5^ 159 

Painless parturition, 240 

Palpitation of the heart, 106 ; in 
pregnancy, 184 

Paralysis simulated in hysteria, 
108 

Parents, unhealthy, 3 

Passion, ill effects of during, 
suckling, 308 

Patent leather not good for cold 
feel, 19 

Pendulous abdomen, cause and 
treatment, 175, 219 

" Periods,” the. .SVr Menstrua¬ 
tion. 

Pessaries, 116 

Pickles iiijuriousduring suckling, 
328 

Piles in pregnancy and their 
treatment, 171-173 

Pills, opening, unnccessarj', 20* 
82, 84, 329 

Pleasures of a newly-married 
wife, 63, 64 

Poisoned by one’s own breath, 23 
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Pomade, evil effects of. 28 
Porter at meals, 36, 288, 305 
Position after delivery. 267 ; of 
patient after labour, 270 
Poverty of blood, 102 
Pregnaticy, sign of, 128-142; 
ailments and their remedies, 
159-189; air and exercise in. 
12, 144-152 : horse exe cise 
prejudicial, 21 ; diagnosis from 
Hatulence, 136; dietary in. 
153-156; iiioriiing sickness 
the first harbinger of, 176; 
concluding remarks. 223 
Pregnancy Table, 205-206 
Premature births, causes nf, 7 
Premature labour, 190 
Prunes, stewed, for costiveness. 
326 

Puberty, period of, 96 
Pulse in unborn children, a 
means of determining sex, 207 
Punting, 16 

" QriCKKXiX(j,” 132,207 ; sensa¬ 
tion ot, 133 : cause, 134 ; Hatu¬ 
lence sometimes mistaken f<u‘, 
136 

Quiet, neces.sary after confine¬ 
ment, 281 

“ Rkckoxixc,” being out in the, 
206 

Kefreshment after labour, 269 
** Regular." being. ‘)0-103 
Ke.spiratioii. artificial, 262 
Rest, in pregnancy, 152 ; after 
labour, 268-281 
Restlessness at night, 157 
Rowing 16 

Rules for a female prone to mis¬ 
carry, 191 ; for barren wife, 
2; of health, 28-83 

Salad Oil as an aperient in 
pregnancy, 161 

Saline aperients in pregnancy, 160 


Sali\,», increased flow in preg- 
nanev, 137-139 

Sea-air, 80-82, 186; in preg- 
1 nancy, 80 

! Scidlitz powders. 161-186 
i Sewer poison, etfects of, 151 
Se.\es, statistics of birth-rate, 209 
Sexual hygiene, 111 
i .Sexual intercourse in cases of 
threatened miscaiTiage, 197 
Shivering during labour, 227 
' " Show,’’ a sign of labour, 202,226 
Shower-bath inadmishible in 
pregnancy. 144 
Sick pregnancies, 180 
Sickness during labour, 228 
Silk stockings for cold feet, 18 
Singing beneficial during preg- 
' nancy, 64 ^ 

Silting over fire, evil eflecls of, 
15 ; tepid salt and water, lor 
irritatii^n oi external parts in 
pregnanev. 187 

, Sleep lor young wile. 55, 56 ; in 
pregnancy, 156-160; value of, 

; immediately alter labour, 273; 

' in lying-in room, 221 

; Sleepiness, a sign of pregnancy, 
137 

Sleeplessness of pregnant fe¬ 
males, 157 

Slipper bed-pan, 275-279 
Soap enema, 277 
" So«ni well long ill," 283 
Spasms of the stomach, 106 
Spurious labour pains. 201 
Sterilised drinking water, l5l 
Sterility. Sec Barrenness 
Still-born infant, 263 
Stimulants, an age of, 45 ; abuse 
of. 37-39, 306 ; in menstrua¬ 
tion, JOO; during the change 
of life, 126; in pregnancy, 
153 : in labour, 252 
Stockings, elastic silk, for vario 
cose veins. 143 
Stomach functions, 33, 106 
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Stout, fiittcniiiji properties of. .?4 
Siickliu^, 292 ; aperients during, 
325-329 ; ailments, 3l3 ; wiien 
menstruating. 98, 312, 336; 
fresh air and exercise neces¬ 
sary. 306 ; occupation. 309 : 
faintness during, 323 : reme¬ 
dies for c<xstivencss. 326 ; in¬ 
fluence on child-bearing. 294 ; 

* stimulants injurious. 306 ; 
stated times for. 2W-3(K). 315 ; 
the temper in, .307; when 
pregnant, 339 
Sunshine in rooms, 60 
Swimming, 16 

Swollen legs in pregiiancv, 143 I 
173-174 

I 

Tkat, indiarubber.undshield, 313 I 
Teeth, importance of attention 
to. 35 

Tetanus,simulated in hysteria, 108 I 
Thinness and digestion, 33 ; diet i 
for, 34 I 

Toil and health, 311 
Toothache in pregnancy, 139, 175 ! 
Triplets. 27 

“Trying a pain." 232, 251 \ 

Turpentine, oil of, a remedy ' 
against bugs, 82 

I’XHKAi.THY parents, 3 
Urine, incontinence in preg¬ 
nancy, 182; passing an im¬ 
mense quantity a common 
symptom 4)f hysteria. 108 ; re¬ 
tention after labour, 275 

YA<ii\'A. irritation of, in preg¬ 
nancy, 187 

Vaginal syringe, use of, 220 
Varicose veijis in pregnancy, 173 
Vegetables, w'cll cooked, may be 
taken by a nursing mother, 328 
Ventilation, importance of. 22. 
23, 54, 56, 147, 156 ; of lying- 
in rtKjm, 271 


Visitors in a lying-in rwm, 273 
Walkix(; exercise, advantages 
of. 11-16, 26. 58. 81 ; during 
pregnancy, 144, 200 
Warm ablutions after labour. 280 
W.'irm baths, proper use of. 26 ; 
for infants apparently still¬ 
born. 263 

Water-brash in early pregnancy, 
remedy, 170 

Waici -closet, importance of regu¬ 
larly vis.IiTtg, 84. 329 
Water as an aperient, 84. 289, 
328, 331 

Water poisoned by drains, 151 
" Waters.the breaking of the." 231 
Weaning, time of, .330 ; svmp- 
toms denoting necessity of, 
335 ; method of. 331 
' VV'et compress for opening the 
bowels, .328-329 
Wet-nurse, selection of, 339 
Wet-nurse's and mother’s milk, 
.302 

“ White.s." the. 102, 10.3. 119; in 
pregnancy, cause and treat¬ 
ment. 186; avoidance of. 113 
Wife, an active, 58 ; address to a 
young. 1. 85 ; a domestic, 87 ; 
an e.xcitable,' 38 ; mission of, 
10, 49 ; a useful, 73 
Wife’s lile, described. 79 
Wind in the stomach and bowels, 
Kk). 122. 170 

Wine, abuse of. 26. 44, 49 ; at 
meals, 35, .36, .305 : in cxce.ss 
causes barrenness, .39, 43. -44. 
45 : cheap. .35 ; during suck¬ 
ling. .305 ; in moderation, 48 
W»>mb. cancer of. 104 ; "drop¬ 
ping" of. shortly belore labour. 

Woollen stockings, a remedy for 
cold leet, 19 

Wormwood applied to nipples in 
weaning, 333 


THE END. 
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When Weaning 
a Baby 

The*best food to give is the “Allenburys” Milk 
Food No. I. On the addition of Wider, as 
directed, it forms an accurately estimated 
Immanised milk, and may be given alternately 
with the natural food without fear of upsetting 
the child or causing digestive disturbance. 
Weaning can therefore proceed gradually with 
comfort both to mother and child. Farina¬ 
ceous foods should not be giv'en. 

*Ihe 

!^lenburgs 

Foods. 

Milk Food No. I. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3. 

Fraiii birlli lu<i nioiiiliBt Kioni '< to 6 nionilih. Fi'uiii 0 iiiuniliB uiiwtrcb. 


A Pamphlet on Infant Feedinc and 
Management Free. 


Allen Hanbuiys Ltd. 

37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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Advertisements. 


ALLEN & HANBURY’S 

HYGIENIC 

ACCOUCHEMENT SET Wo. 1 

The “Allen & HanburyV' Accouchement 
Outfit has been carefully selected to meet the 
usual requirements. All articles wherever 
possible and necessary have been rendered 
aseptic and sanitary. 


The Complete Set 21/" Cardboard Box. 


CONTENTS : 


36 Absorbent Pads or Towels 
12 Absorbent Napkins (small) 

2 lbs. Absorbent Wool i 

I Binder, plain twill j 

I yd. Waterproof Sheeting, 54 in. i 

wide, proofed both sides I 

1 Absorbent Accouchement Sheet 

30 in. X 32 in. 

2 ditto. 18 in. X 24 in. 

I Tablet '*Allenbarys*' Baby Soap 


Antiseptic Nursery Powder, white 
in tin with perforated top. 

I Hank Thread. Safety Pins, Nail 
Brush, Antiseptic Gauze 
White Vaseline with Corrosive 
Sublimate, Boric Acid Powder, 
Boric Ointment 

1 '* Allenburys" Infant's Weight 
Chart and Nursery Guide 
1 Temperature Chart 


Any of tho above Artloleo may bo had ooparatoly. 

A Smaller Set la aupplled at 10/S. Partieulara on appileatlen. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd. 

Manufacturers of Surgical Instruments 
— and Aseptic Hospital Furniture. — 

48, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

City Heuee: 87, Lombard Street, C.C. Worke: Bethnal Breen, E. 






__ Adx' crUsemeuh _ vH. 

Nursing Mothers* 



k Partially Pancreatlseil Milk and Ctml Food. 

Made in a minute. eample, with full partieularet 

Add boiling water only. eent free on requeei. 


Taken by NURSING MOTHERS whose sajpply of 
milk fails to nourish their infants, the “ Allenburys ’ Diet 
has proved of great assistance. It particularly helps to 
maintain the strength, increase the flow ol milk, promote 
restful sleep and is of value both to mother and child. 

By the use of the “Allenburys" Diet, all trouble of 
peptonising milk and farinaceous foods is overcome. In the 
sick*room it is invaluable, as the food is easily digested 
and assimilated, and only the exact quantity required need 
be prepared at a time. 

The “Allenburys ” Diet is made from pure rich cream 
milk and whole wheat, both ingredients being largely pre> 
digested during manufacture. It can be taken by those who 
cannot digest cow's milk, and provides a light and very 
nourishing diet for InvsJida, Dyapeptica, and the Aged. 

For travellera by sea or land this complete food will 
be found exceedingly valuable. 


ALLEN ^ HANBURYS, LTD., LONDON. 








The Lancet deecribee it 
as **Mr. Benger*s 
admirable 
prepara- 


m 






FOOD 


For Nursing Mothers 


it IS a food which increases 
milk production, by the 
simple process of pro¬ 
moting and maintaining a high state of 
bodily nutrition. 

For Benger’s Food is a sue* 

iMrAJilTQ cessful solution of many 
ilyrAiy I ^ the problems and diffi¬ 
culties associated with hand rearing. It 
is prepared with fresh new milk, and 
in the course of preparation, converts 
the indigestible curd of the cow’s milk 
into a form that is easily assimilated by 
the most delicate and weakly child. 
Benger's Food is invaluable in all cases 
of malnutrition in growing children, 
especially when in that stage commonly 
expressed as 'outgr owing their strength.’ 

The Proprietors of Sender’s Food issue a Booklet co:i> 
tainindi much valuableliiturmation on the feeding of IniaiUs 
and Invalids. A copy will be sent post free on appLcatiun, 

Benger’s Food is sold iu Tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 

BENQER'8 FOOD, Ltd., Mancheatar, England. 

Branch Offices: 

Nkw York (u.s.a.) . 92. William Street. 

^ SYDNEY (XAW.I .117. Pitt Street, 

Canadian Agents: 

National Druft and Cheioical Co., Ltd.. 34, St. Gabriel Street. 
hloiitteaU and Branches throughout Caavda. 




The Years 
of Babyhood 

and rapid growth are the years 
when your children most need 
the body-building powers of 
Bovril. 

Recent remarkable scientific 
I experiments on human beings 

have proved this body-building 
power to be from lo to 20 
times the amount taken. 

Bovril is easily digested and 
quickly assimilated. It will 
help your children to grow into 
strong and healthy men and 
women. 

It-must-be 

BOVRIL 


Bovril Babes are Bonny Babes. 


M.H.n. 





.ilii'rriiM'iiu'iits 


B y Sp ooiai App otHinaont m 

' Purveyors of Milk and Cream to His Majesty 

THE KING. 


WELFORD & SONS, 

LIMITED. 

Deliver to all parts of the Metropolis, 

HEALTHY 
PURITY 

Free from All Preservatives. 

SPECIALITIES IN 

MILK PREPARATIONS 

AND NURSERY SUPPLIES, 

Including Humanized, Sterilized and Peptonized Milk. Kouroi^is, 
'* Sauermilch," Curdled Milk, etc. 

null NF from our Owa Herd 
MOvCw mlLH of Milch Asses. 

FRESH, for immediate use, despatched on receipt of Letter or 
Wire to any part of the Kingdom. 

OWN DAIRY FARMS, HARLESDEN AND WILLESOEN. 

Chief Dairy and Offices: 

. ELGIN AVENUE, MAIDA VALE, W. 

BEING 

The Largest Dairy in London. 

__ ^ 
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VI. 


PLASMON 

OAT-FOOD 

-the finely-ground kernel of 
the choicest Scotch Oats in 
combination with Plasmon — 

is a delicious and easily 
digested Buiidmg'up Food 

of IMMENSE VALUE in 
the dietary of INFANTS, 
DELICATE CHILDREN, 
and INVALIDS. 

A dessertspoonful slirnd into a tumbler of cold 
water or soda water makes for adults a most refreshing 
and most lourishing W srm Weather Beverage. 

8cl. per Tin of a lb. Net Weight. 

e 

20,000 Doctors are recommendiog PLASMON FOODS. 


PLASMON, LTD., Faningdon Street, London, E.C. 




Alt. 


\ihrrfiscntnif<i 


Nearly 90 years Gold Medals. London, 1900. 

reputation, 1906 and 1914 : also Paris. 

Heave’s foods 

HEAVE'S MILK FOOD (Starchless) For Babies from BIrtb, 
HEAVE'S FOOD (Cereal) For Infants and Invalids, 

HEAVE'S HEALTH DIET (Milk and Cereal) 

Fof' Nursing Mothers. Dyspeptics and the Aged. 


NEAVE’S MILK FOOD 

1 ) 1 .— DSl., Ktl. H.s;., \f.l) M l{.. C‘M.. D.l* II. I'.iik l,.mc \V. wnU'. " y\\ 
li.’ihv Kill i'< lliiiiinfi iirlmir.iMv mi M>ur Milk Komi. . Tlu' molhi'i w:i'' uiialili 
l<i tfi-d lu'i .111(1 proviii‘ni<lv ti iL'd iitlii I luiiints Koiid w ithmil siu'i.rss.'-/•(’/> ']f 
_ , l)i D.S^'.. .M I), D.IMI. PiihliL Mi'.illti I .iho'.iKitiis, I.oiidnii, upoit*. — 
" VVht'i'i diliitid \Mtli 7 or .S p.iiis of watci. thi iiii.\tiiii would closrU li-srinhU 
Ininian iiiiik iii riiiiipositioii. 'I'lu lal v>ould Ihcii hr .ihimt ^ prr mil. This is 
M'l V s.ltls|ailoi^ 

l.ohdiiti Counl\ Coiiiuil Distiut Viusf upoils —‘ I'h.il iii Iki'M iniii ip.il 
<\(>i k slit'finds th.il Nf.Ui's Milk I'ood is flu oiilv Uiotl slu' has lm-i kii<>v\ii th.il 
h.ihk's tail lake in loiiiiiikIioii with Mothii s Milk withmit ht-iim siik .ifttiw.iids ' 
.\ l)(i«.tiii v\ 1 ilts ' h.isih (I ,ind IokIiK iioiii ishin,: . . smt.ililv 

(lihilt'd Is a s.pL' stihsldiitt loi a dmihlliil milk siipp|\ m ho! wi’.ithci ' 

IXVl'.VNTI.Y |•k^:l^\kKI) I'.Y ADDl.Vf. HOI' WATKK ONLY 

Sold in Is. 3d. Tins. 

NEAVE’S FOOD • 

H 7 (c/f t'X't'iJU'il t’asi ’' ‘iiilk iiiii'nhiin h' llii ^'l H/s (I ((OH 

hli'lr <iul ti’i IiiTiihil'. iiinl lih'.liiiii 

Dr. —. l,.li.C-.l‘.. I. U.t'.S. K.d.. I KI'S,, Okis. iti. ' l.t-rds ‘ ■writLs ' Youi 
Nt a\c s Food is siiltiiift oiii loiiiiusUi .idiinr.ilih foi wlntliwc att vi-ij th.iiikfnl. 
. . . Mif w.is mil doiiifl wt'll on tows inilk and w.ili-i .ilom.' '—JOtli 

\ Mother s Trsfiiiioiii Mrs I. Kain d, K'oi kinuh.iin Idud Doiit.isU'i, 

“Di.—, aclM'-i’d iiK* to Ki\t'iii\ twill hoys Ilf si\ \\t( |,s old\oi,i Ncait s Food. I 
hair fVfiv it • •mi to hr liialfiiil lot Ins .ultitt htt.iiisf I h.iw, nticr lost ,i iiiriht s 
icst with.ini oi iiiv tlnlilrtii nid tluv h.iit till ihtii ttttli without am Iroiihit'. 
Youi food also dots Will vtith .ill nttdol mtdit im .iiul taslor oil."— 22 riii .hi;i 12 
fills i(>i iminv vi'iiis hi'i'ii iisiif in Hu Knssitiii lnif>i’iiii{ Xiiisi'ius 

Sold In Tins, also 4d. packets 
NEAVE’S HEALTH DIET. 

.1 iltiii ii'iis innf iii'iinshinn milk iiinl n-ioil itui iiiirt'lithh h l/iosi' it-liii tlisliki Hit' 
iisiiiil ii’inii'i 'mini" i'lilinihh in nil < nsis i>i niin’iiil tlchililv niiil fin' l•l1llnU1 
Jnitusni /Ji't^i/is/ti />»('?/(f/Hii mil iiniii ishiin nl iil lln i\/'iiist siiinlt i \ii Inni nil 

lilt’ t'lil oi till iliiii’slri t mvo/is 

\ l.oiidoii M.l). ill., wiitfs " I toiisKk'i Miiir '\i,i\t s Hi'.illh Dii-I a most 
rfluitiil pitiMiMtioii lot liw.iluls. \uisiim Molhtis .niil pt-isons suifi iiiik fioni 
wiMk dirifstioM, htiii^ lai inori nutiitioiis than hut tea. 

A Molhi r w'liti-s ; " I owe in\ spi-tdv u-iovti v altii foiihiiiimnl to ‘Nravt s 
Hi'alth Dill. . . . Tht Doitm-sKaii \iii lit|lf hopi oj my lalhiiirt. I sh.ill 
.dw.i^s use if. not mill 111 t-i'-t o| siiKniss, hut .is .i gi.iiul ‘ piL'k-niL'-up.' il really 
iiiakch me ti-il guitt stimiK .itt.iin." 

■t Sold in Is. 3d. and 3s, 6d. Tins 

Ait’ll nltil till’ Sfi’i nil \tli 11 nlul (.'(i liin nlc ni llir Jin ni fun lift’d Jiisldidt' i\f 

fiyauiii. f t’liilt'ii, I'II4, itn Pm ily mid Vimlih 
K TiNsof the ahovi* Milt litc if m>ii iiieiitioii Clitii’iiMt’'s Adrni' to a li'ijc. 

JOSIAH R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE. 
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For Growing Children. 

A line licaltlu loot! is Hiowii ik Poison’s 
" Patfiil ” Corn K'onr. Coinbiiifd with milk, 
it is liill ot just tlu' kind of iionnshnumt 
that j;ro\\in;j; hodics ncod, and it can he 
served in so maiiv difierent wavs that child* 
ren iiexer tire of it. 

Broun & Poison's 

“Patent Com FlOUf • 


E:ri \' Potket lonhtnis n minihir of 
luiproinl llrown c Poison's Piript s 
and a pink Cookery Piook Coupon. 


ii.iai. 


V 1 l\ 


.IHrcrfisi'iiti'n/s 


I What is “MAJAX”? 

It is the Natural Sugar extracted from healthy milk, 
combined with the salts in Mother’s Milk, which are 
required to make the bones, the teeth, the brain, and 
nerves. MAJAX added to cow’s milk in correct 
proportions forms the exact equivalent of Mother’s 
Milk. By using it 

For Sweetening Baby's Food 

you avoid entirely the fermentation which (as shown 
by Baron Liebig t ordinary sugar undergoes, and 
which causes dyspepsia, flatulence, and sometimes 
even convulsions. You likewise supply the materials 

For Building up a Healthy and Vigorous Constitution, 

III I'.iclvi. t's. Is 6d .'iiui 3s .(lul Ml Tin, 5 s 6d. n ■‘.t fur iMMii 

MAWSON 6 PROCTOR, LIMITED 

20, Grainger Street West, Newcastle~on~Tyne, 


There is NO FOOD 

Ki)!' Hahifs. (ii'ow itijn Children 
liiVrilids. .nid the like 

CHAPMAN^S FOOD 

( It.l'' vtin) I Ihi IlsI III) -iO Nc.ll''). 

r.sctl by eminc'nl Alcdieiil Men in tlu-n own l.mnlics and 
recomincndeil in Iluir praclKCN. its vilines endorsed b\ 
oxcrw'hclniin;; Meduai ScicnlitK’ and public opinion, it 
slionitl lerlainly lind a pl.ut in \oiir household. : 


I'Ui' hi t/i'it/i ii/./I'l/i (;<(/S.IV-. - ' I Ik \mi\L'i s'll iivi <i| Lli.ipiii.iti s 
Kniiik.' \\’)u'.it KiirKN wiiiil 1 1h <i n.ition.il .ich :iiit:uii*.' 

A s.iinple half pound tin free tor 3d. to cover postajie. Send lor 
this, and illustrated booklet/'■//. n/S/ r/'sjiow’ it will eoinince you. 

CIIArAlANS FOOD Co., Cliristchurcli. 



Add a little Lemco 
to your ctiild*s milk 

and see how easily even a delicate 
child can digest it. Lemco not only 
.stimulates the digestion, but separates 
the particles of casein and prevents 
them from ‘‘ clotting.” 

Thus by adding a little Lemco the 
milk-proteid can be easily assimilated 
without loss, and its full store of valuable 
nutriment made instantly available for 
building up health, strength and vitality. 

k TO 1 TKASPOONFUL TO HALF A PINT OF HOT MILK 
Thames Tlouse, London. E.C. 




EMC 
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Ath'crtisemeHh 


“GOOD FOR EVERYONE.” 

p 

Tea or Coffee can neither benefit nor feed you both are mere 
infusions. Cocoa is an emulsion of all the food requisites, 
available in the most palatable form - alluring to the taste 
instantly helpful to the system. 

Pure ^oeoos 

The Original Firm. Established 1728. 

Food and Drink for all the Family.'’ 


CiRNRI(lK’S“ligDIDPEPT01i0IDS” 

Beef, Milk and Wheat {pre~digested ). 

Is indlicatedl as a pre-digested and palatable food in 
General Debility and Convalescence, and in all con¬ 
ditions where ordinary food is not tolerated or absorbed. 
“ Liquid Peptonoids ” is a Food"Tonic, and its Res¬ 
torative and Sustaining properties have been amply 
demonstrated in medical practice. 

Carnrick’s " Liquid Peptonoids” is very palatable and 
acceptable to the delicate and fastidious. 

‘‘ Rcidily Liken aiid well borne, even hv a very 
delicate slum ich -The Hritisli Mcdiml Join mil. 


CARNRICK & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





Healthy, Happy and Contented, 
are Babies fed on Albulactin. 


gAHY was very cross, slept litlle, and 
spent hours cryinj^ with natiileiice. 
My doctor reconnneiided Albulactin. I should 
never have believed there cotild he such a 
wonderful and immediate chaufie. Haby is 
now the best-tempered child—spends her 

life sleepini; and laughing."—Mrs. -, 

Hayle, Cornwall. 

Alhiilacfm 

Albulactin is simply pure, soluble iiiilk- 
albumin—the natural nutritive and digestive 
element of hiiiuan milk—just the one thing that 
animal milk needs to make it truly human. 
That’s why Albulactin is better for babies than 
anything in the world, except human milk. Get 
a bottle from your Chemist to-day. 
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Ailirrtisi'iiiniis. 


BAILEY'S 

ACCOUCHEMENT SETS 



BAILEY’S Patent 


ABDOMINAL BELTS. 



Tho Hips are FreOi 


ELASTIC STOCKINBS. 
TRUSSES FOR ADULTS 

ACCOUCHEMENT SHEETS. : SANITARY TOWELS, 
ENEMAS. KNAPKENEHES. DOUCHES, and ail other 
Aocouohemant Requiaitea. 

Our Saby’a Hand-Faedfng Outfit. ^Iis. Hew Cl. 

Our Baby'a Baakal Fittinga. BABY’S BATHS. 
Soalta and Charta for reoording weight of Infanta 
for one year. Thermomatora, Milk Starlliiera, ate. 

Wiitf lot L.il tUtilUc. l'‘ist Kicc. 




ESTB 1833 


W. H. B.\ILEY & SON, 

38, Oxford Street, London, W. 

Telephone: Gerrard a 9 t 2 . Telegrams: “ Bay leaf, London.’* 
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A Boon to Mothers. 

THE BEST AND SAFEST 
FOOD FOR YOUR BABY 

IS J HK 


“CnIlairiltFiKl 



Which h the perfect substitute for Mother's Milk- 

HI6HLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

The Food which contains every needed element for the perfect nutrition of 
the Infant Frame. Simple to prepare , digested by the most delicate Infant. 

“BABIES LOVE IT.” 

Sold by all good Chemists and Stotes, 

Samples on application to Sole Makers : 

THE WEST SURREY CENTRAL DAIRY Cl., Ltd., BUILOFORD. 
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Advcrfisi’iHt’nts 


SOUTHALLS’ 

■ UCCPyCHEIIEHT SETS . 

Size 1 ... 10/6 rat-h 

2 ... 21 /* 

j, 3 ... 42/» 

fi 4 ... 63/* 

„ 5 ... 105/. 

Containing the necessary requisites selected 
from Southalls* SANITARY SPECIALITIES 
for use in confinement. 


The larger sizes (£2 2s. 
£3 3s., £5 5s.) are 
specially intended for 
first accouchement s, as 
they contain many neces. 
sary appliances and 
adjuncts which are too 
expensive to permit of 
their being included in 
the cheaper sets. 

riiC'n' Ciihi’\ ii/i' 

‘•'ll lu'd till Hull 

Clnnhii \ iil,‘iiiii titll ti'ii 
Ihiiiiti-, till ,111 iipt>hiii(i,in 


SOUTHALLS’ SANITARY 

ACCOUCHEMENT SHEETS. 

Mbsorbmni, Anil»oi»t§o and of Downy Softnosa. 

22 X II, 28 X 25 , 33 x 33 , 31 x 33 ins.; 1 /-. 1 1 , 2/3 i 2'9 each 


SOUTHALLS’ 

“SANITARV TOWELS." 

Abaorbont and Anttaapitc. 

Size 0 ... 6d. perdoz. Size 4 ... 2/-perdoz. 

,1 1 ... 1/" 11 II 6 ... 8/" II 

„ 2 ... 1/S „ ,1 X ... 2/9 ,1 

I, 8 ... 2/- I, II XX ... 8/- I, 

Sizes 5, X and XX are specially made for juse in accouchement. 

Alee the ‘'Blue” Towel at 8/- per dozen. 

From all Drapers, Ladies' OutfiUers and CRemisIs ihroughoul the world. 
Samples Post Free from : 

The Lady Manager, 17, Bull St., Birmingham. 


Sootball Bros. & Barclay, Ltd., Birminyiiain. 



.iihu’rfist'mi'ula 


. 1.1 X. 


BAXENDALES 




SPLENDID 

SELECTION 




! 
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THE ^^BEANCO^* FOLDING CAR. 


Cl(»scs up into .1 vcrv sin.ill 

Np.ioc uikI c.iii ht* l.ilvi-ii 

.mvNvlK-n-. 


A very superior 
Folding Car. 


Bath Chairs, 
Spinal 
Carriages, 



Inoalids' 

Requisites. 




STREET MANCHESTER 

And at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Dublin. 
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COMFORT IN ACCOUCHEMENT. 

Hartmann’s 
Accouchement Outfits 

In 10s. 6d.. 21s. and 42s. cases. 

Tlu\ (iiiMt (.L.iiiliiu ■>s .iikI uiniloit Ui ili. iti'.iLiit. .mil diimnish the ri'ik 

(It )>vii-ip.i:il livti. 

liiiihlv ■fciiiiinit-iidecl li> the l.eruliii;^ DolIois thnniKhiuit i!'e rniteil KiiiKcioin. 
The Guinea Set contains: Om. I.imi H;iimi.uins Saiut.nv Sluet. 
M \ 32iii., line niediiini diltn. 2(t \ 20iii. miu sin.ill ditto. 24 \ ISin.. t»i> 
p.n.kets tf.n tni.imrs Simtinv Towels sp.-Li.'il niaki. lor use .'liter Vecoiiehemeiit. two 
paekets ditto onliirnv Is. si/t i.dl to In-binnt use>, a laiueM/ed Maekiiilosli 

Slieit tfiO \ .i(iui.i one stioinl liill-si/.ed Itindei. as lee'oninien k-d bj thi leadimt 
.VeeoiiL'lieiiis, a lto\ oi Oiled Silk, a Ho\ ol Best Viitisep'.io 1‘owiltT. a P.ickct ol 
larjii and Sni.ill I'rotieted Silel> I’lii.s. .1 Skein ol Thit-.id. .1 Jtotlle ol Antiseptic 
Oiiitnient. two Fl.n tni.nin's V.iee niatioii I'.ids, l-inbilie-al l‘.iel .ind a Booklet e-ntitlcd 
Aibiee on Ve e oiielu Iiil-iiI 'wn'.Uiiln SisiEK MXKIXN. 

Particulars of the 10s. 8d. and 42s. Sets on applioation. 

We are the original rankers of these OutRtii. Beware of interior 
ImitatlonH See that you get HARTMANN'S 


Hartmann’s ACCOUCHEMENT SHEETS. 

Perfeotly Anliseptic, Clean and Comfortable. 

1 III inosi I oinloilabl. .ipplMiKe foi \ii>>iuIienient e\ei niadi. Nisk ol l‘iicipi’ial 
I'ei.i diiiiinisliid. iTo be burnt after use). 

Prior of the Three Sizes ... ... Is. is ad and 38 ad. 

Sizes 34 X 18 Inchiu, 2a x 20 Inches, 82 x 22 inches. 


HEALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 

For Home Use and when Travelling. 

HARTMANN’S 

SANITARY TOWELS 

Anliaeptio and Absorbent. 

In^fil. piiki-ls ol h.il.-do/.-ii. aii.l Is. Is. 4d. and 2s. of one divi-n. 

Sl>t\nit iHiik: ti» ti'U'i nimiu heiiifut. 2)< !>•'• di'ri// \V» .iNo niaki-hi. Towidsal 
)id, pi'i do/i-n. Simples liIV I .ipplk ition. 

h'liH tillfnii/itts //I'Hi 

The Manaperess, Hartmann's Depot, 49, Farrinpdon Street, London, E.C. 





Athrriisnin'ifts 
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A BOON TO MOTHERS. 

PATENT PRAM CRADLE. 


Cool In Summor, oooy and warm in WIntor, which can bo fixed to any 
perambulator In the opaoe of a few mlnutoorand can ho uood with or 

without tho'Hood. 



Also in Navy or Green Netting, Niokol Fitt'npo. 7/$ 

Cream Netting, Braoo Fittings. 7/6 

Cream Netting, Niokol Fittings. . 9/6 

POST FRiE 


This simple and ingenious contrivance enables two children 
to rest at ease in a perambulator. The eldest child can either 
mii or //e upon the cushions, whilst the Infant securely fastened, 
lies asleep In the cradle. &y this arrangement there is no dis¬ 
comfort, for the movement of one child does not disturb the other. 


A practical nurse writes to say : ‘I Ii.im- i>f (\m> Jnldirn — 
AM iiit.inl <iirl I Iliilfl iiikIit Iwii VI ir>s -,mkI thi I'l.mi L'l.ulli l)a'. pn»vf’fl .i 

kictthiKiii t'llluMi I it Ihr I liil(li(-ii l.l•llllllll,(ll^ riNliii I'Vii oiiv.'iiinthn , 

A^icl iMic thild 'illcn li.id triiinp ii<mi pi ••‘•niv. .\<>v\ lliu^ '•Ivi'p v\i'l aii<l thv u-st in 

l(u (ipi’ii :iir li.i''prosi d niii''l lit lu Iki.iI In kluiii. I (.iiii''idci llu' I'l.im fi.ullc ,i mm y 
M,ifc niritri\.iiKt, Hii I \ ••h.i'l I'llw J\ ■« immiiimicii.I il.' 


/>( Miini tf fwii llii' 'i-fltric iiii: 'n iii\ — 


Il.ii rods S',«>i cv. Hiiiniplon Kn.ul SW 
Mfssrs,^.’Ifiidw &■ I".. Ltd., (.)\iord 
Street. W 

Maple & Co..Tiitteiili.iin C-aii 1 Knad. 

\V. 

9lcs.s(b A \V. Ltd. Hiilborn. 

.Xriny pnd N.Tvy Stores, Vicioi i.i Street. 
S W'. 

Messrs. ShiHilbred S C < Ltd , Totten- 
ham Court Ki>ad, \V 


Wfssrs. William Wliilrley, West 
bom lie (irove, W. 

.Missis. Spic-is it Pond. Ltd. f.)iu-en 
ViLtoiia Street. K.C. 

.Messis. K. A; K. (iairoiild, KdCw.iie 
Fioad. W. 

Messis. John liaiktr it Co.. Kens na- 
lon W. 

Messrs, Aidiiift A Ilnbbs, Clapham 
Junclion, S W. 

And oi .ill Provinti.il I'lam Dealers. 





Aihcilisi'iiiciiLi 


HENRY’S 

CALCINED MACNESIA 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE 
For GOUT . BILIOUSNESS Try 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH 

Henry’s Calcined Magnesia. 

The mildest, safest and best Aperient for 

children in early infancy. 

The i.iiisc ()l iiiiisl nitaiililL' (ll''t•rclc^s <>1 tlie slomnch .uul 
hnwcl.s is th.U tJic milk Itiriis sDiir nil tlu' stnni.ich, rcsiiltin^^ 
ill idily and llatiilcMK c. 

Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 

iieiitrah/cs llic <u ul. ,md il.itidciu'e i'^ avnuled .\ sniall 
t|uaiiti4v .tdded to tlu- milk will prcvunl it lurniii;; sntir nn 
the stnm.iL'h. It J'' piupaicd with sc rii pilin'is i.irc. and the 
lait that it has hui’n in use.- siiue 1772 is pinol nl its rumark- 

able nu'duin.d \.diu. 

Free from taste, smell, or roughness to 

the palate. 

Price 2/9 and 4/6 per Bottle. 

J// hitflts hiirt ii n/t/u'iH Sfiiiiif* ii/rtiii/. hctunin om 

• iiiDiw, 'n'hn li /.s ii ifi/it i' ol fit nniiicin s.\, 

e<in Ih- dI'Miik-iI fMiiii.ill l<-,icltnK ihL-niisis iii lli*. I’liitcd KhuiIoiii hi iilMuad. 

Sole Makers : 

THOIMAS & WILLIAM HENRY, 

11, EAST STREET. MANCHESTER. 

9ure that you get Henry*a Calcined Magnesia. 






Atii'i! liscniaih. 
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HAS LONG BEKN ACCEPTED 
AS ONE OF THE BEST 
PREPARATIONS OF COCOA 

"It is undoubtedly of HIGH VALUE 
AS A COMBINED BEVERAGE 
AND FOOD, and acceptable to many 
persons who, as a rule arc not fond of 
cocoa.” 

■/7/< Huhsh Ml limii Join utii. 

Noted for its 
nourishing and 
sustaining properties. 

CAUBUkY, BOURNVILLE. 
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Aihrrttscmrnts 


Founoed Telephone: 

1624 . 60 16 a.p.o. CENTRAL. 

Dowie & Marshall, 

Bootmakers, 

455, West Strand, London, 

CUiiin to he flic pionccr.s of the ri-fonii in fool jic.ir. and Ihcs }'i\e 
special attention to orders recei\ed lo'- TOADIES' and CHILDREN'S 

BOOTS and SHOES. 

lii.'t'i iiit,'n>iiiil l/tiiifh I', xliil'ith'u SiJin Muhil iiv/' iin'iiulrtl lo Diuoh i- Mtn sJinll 

I 

Illustrated Catalogues Gratis 

Dr. Pye Chaoasae wrote as follows :— 

Mk. J.wii'S Down*. l*kioK'Y Hot sk. Hik.MiN'Oi wi. 

SiK. —I have nnich pleasure in he.irinjf lestinion\ lo the value ot 
\oiir Hoot?* and Shoe^ Theu* .ire tour (.nniin^j; other) specialities 
about vour Hoots ami Shoes which I will jiisl indicate, .is thev are, 
I think, adin rable iinpio\enicnls 

1. —'I'licv are made, not accordinj* to the lashion of the dav. 
hut .ic'cordinjf to the real shape ol the loot. 

2. — They .allow the toes tree pl.iy. and I*) he seiviceahle in 
w .ilkiiij,^^ 

.V— The\ have elastic w.nsls, which is .i jircMt .idvant.i^tc, 
inasmuch as thev permit the wearer to w.ilk lou.tj distances 
without fati^iue to the feet 

4 —Till' .ire made with low heels, which is.dso.i \erv stiisihlc 
impioveiPeiil. Hi.iih heels Ihiow the hodv lorward, and cause 
the we.irer lo walk imdulv upon his toes, thus cncoura^iiiyi* both 
corns and bunions 

I liaM long worn \oui Shoes, and feel lhe^;icat comfort ol them; 
indeeil so hi^jliK do I pi i/e them th.it I look upon \ou in the h^.’ht 
ol a public beiiel.uloi. Yours tiiiK, 

PVK II. CHAVASSK. KRC.S 

Not — III ' l h.i\ issi’.v \,|\ irt 1,1,1 ^[|>thl. t mi tin M.iiiaki incut <>l lur C'liildri i>.' 
Ihc s.iiiii ..,\skiniii slim nU clnlcliiii \vI iilIi Down \ M\Ks|i\ii ,uU>pl is uplicirt 


Dowie A Marshaii, 

Hygienic BoolmaKers, 

455, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
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The Health af the Family 

In cnnsiclcrin}^ the health (if the honu* 
the selection ot the ni;ht Toilet Soa[i 

is a matter of supreme importance, 

and the iiio^t einiiieiit doctors and 
• 

skin speciali->ls of tlu* last centur\ 

: : and a unarier ai^M'ce that : : 



I'nllils exeiy hv^ienic coiKlition Ih.it 
scieiii'e lavs down, while ]iassin^ evei v 
possible lest of (pudilv and coni- 
p«)sition. I’nr<‘ in eveiv particle, and 
ol an exiinisileb' reliinnj^ einollieiice, 
it means both health and beauty for 
the skin, and 

Costs only a Penny a Week 




•f I ;•///. 


'ih' ' “ 

& 
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Ailvcrtisciiu’.iils 




^V' 

^•1 


The Child 

in the Dark. 

(No. 2.) 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
Advice. 

“ The loneliness of children 
was very real, and it might be 
very appalling, and it v/as the 
duty of the parent to be sym¬ 
pathetic. If a child disliked 
going to sleep in the dark, or 
wanted the door left ajar, the 
parents should yield to the 
desire. The dread would 
soon pass away if not arti¬ 
ficially fostered.” 

JSxi'erpt from Nrw^paper Report 
of Sir Oliver hoiipe'ii ntldreM. 
Confnenee of Varentit' National 
JStltu-ation Union, birmingliam, 1901). 

Prices 
Nioht Liohis 

[ 05 AWARDS 


An Inttn'KiitiiK; Imoklcfc t-mlMKlyinp: the rtiunm- 
mendatioiis oi M'.'dioiil mnl utlicr Anthoi'itiea in 
ruffdi'il t' tliu prohleiji of the child's Iuhi' of the 
dark, Post Free on rcucip; of Post Caid 

PRICE’S PATENT CAiiDLE COMPANY LIMITED. 

Bdinwt Worfct, BatteriM, LondoB, S.W. 


PRICE'S 


Candles 











.h/'iu i h'it'uirnl'i. 


-FOR BABY. 

Strong bones, ^oofl teeth, and a sound con¬ 
stitution can he secured by the re^j:ular lise of 

Cerebos Salt 

in all the food both before and after baby’s birth. 
A [inch in bahy’s bottle makes the milk more 
digestible and more nourishinj^. 


McCLINTON’S 

SOAP. 

Made from l^lani yJsh and Ue^ctable Otis, 

“IT IS NATURE’S SOAP" Mildest in 

. uL PROF. KIRK, Edinburgh. the World. 

The only Soap recoinmended by Prof. Kirk 
in his “ Pdper> on Health " 

S iiiii'iIln I il r<iiii't. S I iMi'^ .III I r<u>lti I ip Si ii! pii-.t li I r to .Ills L'liiiitiv 
111 I’osLlI t'lllOIIDII IlLLiptol ill. .1 '■‘.imp-. <>) til.ll COlllltl). It tips bulk I. 
niLtitioniil. oi bin .1 t.ilil.t lioin soiii' iliL'iniit .iiul lu- will ri.tiiii| iiioik*) !m 
lull :iltit .1 w i'v‘k s (ml it .lot '..ui^ik'iI. 

McCLINTON’S LTD,, OONAGHMORE, IRELAND. 




\.\ t’. 
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Hospital & General Contracts Co., Ltd., 


Unioersal Providers of Surgical, v^edical, Pharmaceutical 
and l^ursing 'I^equiailes. 



l*iK. ’471. 

liliulci 

I ii. i'll).I III.' I.iiii II. 

8s. 6d. 


IMH. 2-170. 
nhstiliK liiiirli'i. 

' 'rill' I ’iiiMTs.il " l.ini 11 . 

4s. 9d. 



's<i\liltl'. Milkl.'^Ii I ili/iii;iJ|.Vpi\ii .till-, iiimpkti .is illiisti.ili-tl ISs.raih. 
hull lll-ll IK Ml .ll-< .lll'l (lit. Ill' P<i-l llll .ill .ippIll.lMi.ll 



his 2101. 

Wi'isliins M.iiliiiii* Mil 
l-t.iln - ul.iss ii.ini 1,1 ..Ii 

19s. 6 d. 


Catalogue of 
Accouchement 
Requisites 
post free 
on application. 



KiS. 2111. 

• ll.isis Diiuihi'. ^.oiiiplftc 
wilh all littiiiSs .Is inn'¬ 
ll.itt-rl. 2 pints, I'.iL'Ii 4s. 
4 pints. I'.uli, 5s. 


25 to 35, Mortimer Street, London, W. 

s Opposite tht* Middlesex Hospital. 


Telephone 

OERRAHD 5840 (2 lined). 


Telegrams. 

“ CONTRACTING, LONDON.’* 






Aiivi rfiscnivnh. 
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IDCE 

FdOD 


Mtice ta Mathers! 


A 44>pa9e Book conta ning valuable 
advice to mothers has been compiled for the 

Dr. Ridge’S Food Co. 

It deals with the most vital matters 
affecting the health and general welfare of 
children, and no wife or mother should fail to 
obtain a copy. it will be sent Free on 
yjplicationlo Desk W.B., RiDGE’.S ROYAL, 

Foop Mills, London, n. 

With the book will also be sent a Sample Tin of DR. RIDGE'S 
Fo od, the m ost nearly perfect .substitute for natural feeding that 
A modern 

® devised. 





Write to>day 
for both book 
and sample. 


The “CROWN” Child’s Chamher Seat. 


(Patent No. 23960.10.) 

FOR BABY'S COMFORT. Sanitary, Simple and Safe- 


Acliu^l.s iIm li !<■ .iiiv Full-Sized Ii.iiiil'ici. Oil le.iviiiU In' 
linlid.iv'. L.in h. III I h.iiul lUfi WciKh''niih vlivcil 

nillKL's. \ Rnnrl lllVL*.tllli ill Will niit|.|..| .l (ln/,cil "'lll.lH 
A s/id (, li.milui s 

Fopthe^Mome 

Sl.iI with Saiilt.u V Covci .iii'l l{.y l> 3/0 1 I’l.un S.Mi 2/0 

lor Xiktii Niiim*i\ .incl Sick K<i mi / I • 

Hold in ncvsitimi hy sti i-iui spi inn- niulc-r i im 
On lot'cid nf rn-t.il Order i.ulclinROd tnr pnst:i(U-) "e vmH "ce it ikl.vt ic<l 
:it once b) nm lu.not tr.ide ciistniner. 

W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, LTD., 

YORK ROAD. KING’S CROSS. LONDON, N._ 


2/6 






f.l'.V//. 


A(lri'rh\i'nu’tj(< 


1 

E^nniiiU'tl niu/ Ct’i/i'ii'd /!<. /<> Omi/t/y mul Mciit hy Ihc 
Iiiloi ti^ntlcJ lii>lihik ,\i Hyuicnc. 

Woolley’s SANITARY ROSE POWDER. 

INVALUABLE for tifd NURSERY and TOILET. 

" l‘l.lKi.tlU 
Siiitlimn, Cle.nily.' 

- /I 

"All iiiipiovr 
llUIlt (111 tiu- ol't 
l.i'.hiiiiurl Vii)|(.-t 
l'i>wrlfi .'—lii i/i'.li 
Maiuttl loiiiiinl 

" T l> V b L- s I 

Inini III Diistiim 

I'owciii till llu- 
N III sin.'- Mcil 
.InniniJ 


II hill- I'liil, ■!/ 

i iiiiiii 

In I’luLh. Ill/ 
/•’iMn, /s 
Ot itll L’//r/ii(s/s 


HOLDEN BROTHERS, 

3, Harewood Place. 
Hanover Square, LONDON, W. 

- Boots, Shoes 

NATOREFORI Sandals and 

——— Hosiery cK? 

FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 

These excellently niodelled Bools and other accessories have 
earned the strongest commendation ol mothers, nurses and 
others in all parts of *he world, and are now recommended by 
physicians and surgeons for their excellent qualities for the prc' 
serration of the feet from deformity and disease. 
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A Mothers' First 

C\KKl(<t lu-i iiiu I ili.it . ‘ I I'l'cl liiiiih vil w.iiiiilv 

clntheil. IF*.] 

Now Bahy 

IS a tic'.i‘'iiiL- WMill) .1 In; III tiiiiilili' .in I il nuitlicis willmilv 
wiitf foi mil lllii‘'li.itiil C.it.ill mill ni H.il'\ cin'iu'. iIrj will In- 
s.i\I'd miKh nioiu \ inlwnm I; \mI 1 -^Iinw ^ml 

How to Clothe it 

in d.iinty n.irim iit*' .it pi icis l:ii lu-lnw nrdiiiaiv «k 1 ii>p L-h:iiH<“.. 

By a Leoturer to the National Health Sooiety 

Onr C.it.iliifiiiL- Iiiiil.iiii'> .1 spi-ci.il .iiliili- nil " IniH' ltahii(.'s. .iiid 
Hiiw III li!i..ii 'I'liiin II 1 '' iii-'*i III '.i\ I, .III I till' )mi ivli.it ynii 
minht 111 kimw 

The C.B. Layettes 

.-III' III nir lip i ii.lipli'll' tn suit l■\,.^rs si/i-ol piiivr.it Oiit- (iiiiiiiM, 
Two ('1111111 .IS I'litii IiiiiiuM'. bill’ll (iiiiiUMs I'uh. .in.I up to 
r'ilti (iiiiiii.is i.ii 11. 

lii’iin'iiiht I I'l// in\ni r ihu'Hu i>i thihii v liiuh shot' t<i u 


SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 

W’l' lie Spi I i.ili'N, ,111(1 i.nn.inti ‘1 s.ilisl.ii'tinn. 

\\V I ike I1.11 k .tiid p.i> i.Ill Mill- liiith ways. ,iiid iLrnii'l inin iniiiii-\ 
ill full. It >mi .lie mil dilDtlited whtti \mi see tin- rii>> K. 

CONSTANTINE BROS.. 
iDept. H.j, Britannia Warehouse. BOLTON. 
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Aih'Vrthinu'nts 
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FOOT’S “ADAPTA” 
BED TABLE. 

Can bo instantly raised, lowered, reversed, or 
inclined either way. Kxtends over bed couch 
or cli:iir without touching it. andts the ideal 
table |ii< ic.ulinit or t.ikiiifi tiu-.ils in bed. 
Change oi position is ctlecteil by 
simply prisMuii the p.itent push 
T® button. 1) t.iniiot o\eib.il.ince. 'I'he 
I ll ’•^tl••Pl.l IS iiistanth adjustable to 
\.u lolls LOii\i iiieiit uses, 
such .lb Iti.idinit .St.Hid. 
VViitiiid I'able. lieil Kest. 
S V ‘on OI \Voi I: T.ible. eli 

PRICES. 

No. 1.--Kii.imellcd .Met.d I'.iils 

S'.uned O.ik Top.. ... £17 6 

No. 2 - Ditto with Adjustable .Side 
'i'r.iyand Aiitomal'c Hook-holder; 

Dis illitslnilnh • £1 IS O 

No. 3.'Complete .is \o. 2, but I’.il- 

isht t O.ik Top £2 S 0 

No. 4.--C I iiplete .is No. but 

.Metal Harts fl.itcd ... £3 3 0 

Lati. H.ii I in (it. Hritaiii. Ihio'.det AlA h'lee. 

J. FOOT h SON, Ltd. (^ 7 ^) 

171. New Bond St. LONDON. W. 
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Setsnui ’w. Sanitary Belt 
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A comfortable and reliable 
necessity to every lady's 
outfit. 

It effectually eliminates all 
discomfort and worry. 

POROUS. WASHABLE 
AND SANITARY. . . 
Prioa t»m maeh 

Can be used with any towel. 
Stocked in : 

Small, Medium and Large. 

Oltliiiiiithh' ,il ,tll iit> ti'thttf 
/j/ii/i(/s ll iiiiiihh li< />ioiiiif 
\'iltl yO /n !»■//// iiiiiiit' iiiul 

I'J ihiiitsf DmPfi to— 

BURNET A TEMPLE, LTD., 

Fitchetts Court, E.C. 





Athrrtiscuiciils 







THE HEALTH 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

<lcpeii<Is wry laijnclv upon the d.nlv 
use nl an ciiicu-nl disiiiteetant Oniv 
in wav van the lujinv be kept tree 
iioin inicvtion. 

Soap .met water vlc.inlnw’^s is not 
ennii.vih. A lew <tiops Kkkoi. put 
into the p.nl <tl‘ scnihbtn.u w.itt'r i^riiUtls 
the Itealth ol the lu)U‘'ehold Drains, sinks 
\\.isle-pipes and lavatories. sln>uld Ik 
rej^nlailv ilu'^lied with .i solution ol 
Kkkoi.. 

KKl?OL is the siron.ijest and most 
ellKlent disinlect.int \on can usi*. Il is 
ji^iiar.intced to be 24 times stionj^er than 
pure t'aibolit Acid. \et it is n*>n-poison- 
oiis and non-coriosi\ e. 

A Is. Bottle makes 30 gallons 
of efficient disinfectant, 

So|,l) IIV At.I C'llKMIsi's .\M) SroUI S. 


QUIBELL BROS., Ltd., 203. Castlegate, 
NEWARK. 








Ativi i'lisnnt'ui'> 
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Comfortable and Hygienic. 

A New TraYelling 

AND 

Occasional Beit. 

“ FORT 
A L’AISE” 

In striped Stockingetic 
with clastic back 
and fastening at ends, 
fitted with suspenders. 

8 /" 

To Ladies who do not wish to wear a Corset, the 
comfort of this new arrangement wiil be quite a 
revelation. To ensure a good fit the size should 
be 5 inches larger than the ordinary Corset waist. 
May we send for your approval? 

PICKINS & JONES, LTD., 

REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MAW’S ANTISEPTIC 


ACCOUCHEMENT SET 


L'ONTVIXS 


Anlistplii. At.einiLhL'inLiit Shctt 42in 
hv 3fim. 

)iUo, .’Oni In 27ii\. 

Antisi-ptie Hindc'i. ?4in. by ISin. 

J)iv. Antiseptio Xapkins mr Infants. 
Ho\ *4 Fiillrr's Earlli 
Ho\ Ilf Violet I’owdci. with I'litl 
Hiitllr of S>lid ['•>tassuini fVriiMn 
lian.ite 

Hottle ot Maw's Larbolisid I’ctioleiim 
Jellj 

' t Cake ot Maw s Carbolu S iap 
1 bkeiii nt Ai.i<)ik hemLiit I'hii'.id loi 
Tying lord 


ty I’liis 

1 ^ Di)/ SI .light Sled Fins till l.lstenind 


Oitto Ditt 

1 M.ick’ui ’Cl . Double I'.u'ert 

fOin. bv .kiiii. ft 

1 Mai'kintosh Sln.it, Sim K.n;ed 
the Hooi 

I I’.ukel of An isrptie Drtssiiig lo 


llii till I I’lilii/iitil III ii liiiiitl\,tiiii ihnk mciU lolciinii hr'i. it ilh \ih'ft 

iv/ci >>. iiiiilnii thi lll'•l'l,'l \ iK'iiipfi'il I'l "^>1 hih‘ I o> Hit '•mill > I'U'in ,\'ith si/.v» Icftri ifin 


'Price Complete in Strong Cardhoanl ^o 

£1 13 0 

Ditto, without Articles marked * 

£18 6 

Your Chemist Sells It. 

Ask for MAW’S Acroi/cnEMENT 
Sheets, Infants' Diafer.s, 

Sanitary Towem, Etc. 
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Afivcrtiuuwnh 
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^ l-BOOKS FOR NURSES-i 

The Healthy Marriage, a Medicai-and Psychoiofricai* 
Guide for'Wives. c, T Wmkmh Ml) ns •. 

Assist,int M«istLi <it the U>itntul.i Hospital, Dnhiiii 3s (kI 
nil 

Mother and Baby. Outlines for a Y.'iiinfr Mother on 
I the Care of Herself and Her Baby, iiv.'m.iw v i-m\. 

, Ml), ns Sinini Pins’*.'.Ill IJii iiumclsiv Mitlu.il Missidii Idi 

W'diiuII .111(1 CIiIIcIkii W'llh 2') iIJiisti.iliDiis is fKl lul 

I 

Book for Mothers on the Management of Ghil- ! 
I dren In Health and Dlseise. in \ M I'mii k \mii> .m 

I InliixliKliitii hv K l{l I 1 1 -K. M I), I''n (. s Is. ml 

I Domestic Hygiene for Nurses, in kki hi smuh. m.i», 

1 I' l< (, I* PtnsKi.in III ilu I.iiiuldii Miispit.il IS lllnsti.itiniis 

' 2s fill, m t 

A Manual for Midwives, m l \i-n \s i mm.kiih.i . m d. 

I‘ l\* C ^ I■.\.IIIIII 1 |.I In 111! Cllltl.ll MiiIwims Hn.il (I (.('I.lnil.1 nll 
I ^Ilcl\Ml*l^ Ini l.■lll(l•)ll Coiiiiti (ixiiuil. 2iiil Kchtimi In 

I I’up.ii.iliiiii 

I A Short Practice of Midwifery for Nurses, with a 

I Glossary of the Medical Term-) used in i he Book. i<\ 

I 111-MO Iki I I'1 1 . M I) iDiih I'lin I. 1* U C P I M.isUi , l<ntiiiul,i 

j |-li>s|iit.il Dublin Uli lulilinn lfi7 bl.u k .iml \\ hiti lllnslnitiniis 

.111*1 fi cniniiu'd Pl.it*'- 7s (kI ml 

A Short Manual for Monthly Nurses, in c r , 

I'l I I l\(>\\«iK III. Vj I), P.KL'P I’niisiilliiin ()bsl* ti iL Plnsi*.i.iii 
In sl Tlinni.is s Mnspit.il Ui\isL(l .iiul viil:iii;c(l f>tli I'.dilmn 
1 Js '.(1 ml 

Text-Book of Anatomy for Nurses, wi h a Glossary. 

I in Km/vhi-iii I< 111 \i)i .\[ I). Miinlii'i nl tlu 'M*ili*..il M.ilt ■>! 

, Ihi W'ninvii's Mlispil;i| 111 P1iil;i(|i.|pln.i 2iul Kditmn 21^ Illiisli.i- , 

I l!ni)s, 42 nf nlmli.li* pi inlid m mlnins. 7s IkI ml 

' Nursing, General, Medical and Surgical, with 

an Appendix on Sick-Hocm Cookery and Glossary. 

I in Wll l-UKI) l.li\l>lK^, Ml) l-'Kl. P KUCS. Pl1^-Ul.^n I** 

llic l.niidiin lliispit.d iSml Kdilmii 10 llliisti.itiniis .>s (kI mi 

The Natural and Artificial Methods of Feeding ; 

, Infants end Young-Children, in Khmimi oi m.i-v, 

.Ml) F N C P Plivs’*. 1,111 til ihv miip.iv*. llobpit.d l*>i C'hilditii 

I 2iid l‘'ditiiiii 7s t)d I 

J. 6 A. CHURCHILL, 

London : 7, Great Marlborough Street. | 

t-'* u. 
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^^SHIP^OO'^ 


RLCe 1RADE ^^ARK. 

I F you buy ready-made garments for the baby tliey will be made of an 
^ inferior quality of wool. They will look very nice when new, but they 
will not stand the wear and washing, and will very soon be hard and un¬ 
comfortable, and you will then wish you had knitted them yourself out of 

THE LADYSHIP WOOL. 

Garments made from Ladyship Wools are beautiful to knit, delightfully 
comfortable and most healthy to wear and impossible to wear out. After 
continuous washing and wearing for six months they will be as soft and 
elastic as the day they were made. 

Try them and you will be a Ladyship enthusiast. 

The Instruction Book. Her Ladyship's Knitting Book gives 
clear instructions for making all the garments you want for a baby—little 
vest, shoes, gloves, pretty little bonnets, etc. 

The directions are so clearly given that anyone can make the garments 
even though unaccustomed to knitting. 

Send 6jd. to us and we will send the book and the names of wool- 
vealers in your neighbourhood where the wool can be obtained. 


BALDWIN & WALKER. LTD., 

WEST CROFT MILLS, KING’S CROSS, HALIFAX. 
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Jiil't'i fist'uu’nh 



To Mothers. 

W'luMi .1 tfiocl is required ft)r b.ibv ti\ Sav*)rv and 
M()ore’f> Fond, and you will be delis^hted with tlic 
lesnlts. 

Bab> takes t«» Savorv and Moore’s F<^od from the 
verv first bottle, and thrives on it ania/in.ulv. Fatli week 
there is ste.idy pi ogress and improvement, which is 
particularly mai ked in the cast* oi we.iklv or delicate 
infants. The fond brinies fieedoin from C’onsfipation. 
Diarrlnea. and Flatulence, and .ill the troublesome com- 
plainls that arise from indijjeslion and wronj^ teedin;^. 
it biiiifis restful nights, easv teeth in,i^. a contented, liapjiy 
nature, anil that look of health and vitality wh.ch every 
mother lo\es to see in her b.ibv. 

It is economical and easy to make. 

SAMPLE FOR 3d. 

A Samvde of Savory and Moore s Food, and a useful little 
book on Infant Mana}.:cmciit. wih be sent by return on 
receipt of .^d. in st.imps for postage. The Hook alone (if 
desired) will be sent free. Mention Jrfzvtc to 

If IFf/i’. and .iddress Savorv & Moore. Ltd. Chemists to 
The kinji. New Bond Street, London. 



AdrcrihcuH’nis 
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H.M. the KINS. 


HUMANIZED MILK 

^ AS SUPPLIED TO 

The Princess Royal of England 

forH.RH, The Princess Alexandra,of Connaught 

(Duchmts of Fife) 

and to, the Crown Princess of Sweden 
for H»R.H. The Princess Ingrid. 

———... ■■ I — 

IUH MNEMCJl'IH. 

Jniiiinry 10th, I*JlO 

I U-ft the baby on S:itiiril.iv Ia>^t doiiifi well. It w.is a sc\eii-'.iiniilhs baby, 
wt'iithinrt -41 Ib». at birth, and N some two months old. wtiithiiiK 71bs. 7o*s.. and has 
h;ul unlWmAbutHuintiiiiwtt Milk Ignite think the milk has saved his hi'e ; he 
was very weak and is now itaininft llo/s, a week. This is the htth baby I have 
Hi\en yie Iliiiiuiiiizi'tl Milk to--lhiee ol them piematiire — one, only wenthinit .Mb. at 
birth, is a stronft boy. nearly umi yc.irs old. They ha\e>all (.’ot i»n well and steadily 
»iainci.l \ iirtht. 1 wish I eoiild :idMse all patients to stai t the bottle babies on the 
Hiinitiiiiz. tl Milk 

• Yonis 1 1 Illy, 

Xl’KSE B.VKR 1 ':TT. 

HUMANOID. 

'■H^tllK MXKK KElill. 

A Concentrated Humanized Milk, 

only requiring dilution with water. 

^ —- ■ 

Prmtmeo/A only by the 

AYLESBURY DAIRY Co. Ltd. 

Chlaf OffiM: 31, St. Petirsburgh PtiM, bATSWATER. 





uinits 


Mothers and Nurses 


* 

shuuld never forget 






BABY’S GREATEST 


SAFEGUARD. 


Nst only is Meiinen’s by far the purest, finest and 
safest baby ponder, but it is antiseptic and free 
from grit. It is the one powder which never injures 
baby’s tender skin, and is absolutely trustworthy. 
It should always be used after bath or change of 
linen as it soothes irritation ansing from i^ehini^j 
fevers, rashes and so on. It maintains baby’s skin 
in the pink of perfection and is recommended by 
doctors and nurses everywhere. 

1/- per Box of all ChemitU and Stores. 

hii Slim fill iiiifl hooklit Jiom 

CHELA CO., LTD., 

11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








McUm’s Pood bi-s proved invaluable for 
nursing mother&» and especially fm those 
who are unable to supply a sufficient 
quantity ot breast milk. It h far superior 
to malt liquors, winch are frequently 
used, because Melhn*s Food supplies to 
th^ system the substances which are 
^lecessary for the production of milk, 
consequently it not only inci eases the 
quantity and improves the quality of 
ipotbcr^s milk, but noiuishes and sustains 
the mother without the undesirable re- 
actmii which soonei or Utei auseS where 
alcohohe stimulants are used 


$afHfte a/MelhnsFM Sf O^xtnfy Jkei* 

^l^REF Uui Book. 

afd/mr IMff JP^fikhanti 
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